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THE CONCEPT RAUM AND THE THEORY 
REGIONALISM* 


WERNER CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


the central concept German geo- 


graphical and, more especially, geo- 
political thought the last half-century. 
should understood complex concept 
the intrinsic meaning which cannot 


space area even region, although these 


translations may sufficient for most prac- 


tical purposes. propose therefore sub- 
mit first brief case history the concept 


outline for adequate theory the region 


presents itself the light such 
selective historical introduction. 


The largest possible space geography 


the 506 million square kilometres the 
earth’s surface, every partition which ap- 


pears arbitrary. Accordingly, the founder 
modern geography, Carl Ritter, regarded the 
globe its entirety organic unit 


*Paper read the 38th Annual Meeting the 
American Sociological Society, New York, December, 
1043, under the heading, “Geopolitics and the Theory 
Regionalism.” Thanks are due Professor Ru- 
pert Vance, University North Carolina, and 


the late Professor Robert Park, Fisk University, 


for initial encouragement. 


which oceans, continents, regions, and coun- 
tries are but artificially separated limbs. 
Nonetheless, precisely the demarcation 
these sub-units with which regional geog- 
raphers and sociologists are concerned. Carl 
Ritter himself set the pace with his monu- 
mental work Asia; and his stimulator, 
collaborator, and friend, Alexander von 
Humboldt, may well called the first 
regional geographer because his detailed 
and comprehensive description the King- 
dom New Spain (Mexico) and the Llanos 
the Orinoco. Humboldt’s work commands 
particular interest because presents 
early application European concepts 
American realities and, turn, American 
experience European thought. 

There are two other Germans signifi- 
cance, Friedrich List and Friedrich Ratzel, 
whom the experience the wide open 
spaces this continent provided the initial 
stimulation their scholarly work. Friedrich 
List, economist, sociologist, 
journalist, tried develop his book 
The National System Political Economy, 
regional framework for economic policies.* 
stimulated the foundation the German 


List, The National System Political 
Economy. The first German edition appeared sec- 
tions between 1841 and 1844. English edition London 
and New York, 1909. 
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Zollverein whose influence wanted ex- 
pand into the Danube countries then domi- 
nated the Habsburg monarchy and far- 
ther across the Balkans, that really has 
become the father the Berlin-Bagdad 
scheme. thought that only such ex- 
pansion would give German industry the 
opportunities which had found enjoyed 
American industries because the vast 
and rich expanses the politically unified 
North-American continent which lay open 
them. List was admirer Alexander 
Hamilton and contemporary Henry Clay 
and Monroe. remarkable that German 
geopolitical authors our time still hail the 
Monroe doctrine one the most brilliant 
examples geopolitical foresight. 

The case Friedrich Ratzel even more 
the point. Ratzel the central figure 
the development geographical thought 
the late nineteenth century. The leading 
German schools geography, particularly 
those specializing political and regional 
geography, from Hettner Schlueter, Pas- 
sarge, Maull, Lautensach, and others, in- 
cluding Haushofer’s geopolitics, the French 
schools human geography and regional 
sociology signified the names Vidal 
Blache, Demangeon, Brunhes, and 
Play, and large part American studies 
human geography and ecology such those 
Semple, Sauer, Barrows, Park, McKenzie, 
and the Southern regionalists, are derived 
from, influenced by, the anthropo- 
geographical writings Ratzel. Ratzel, like 
List, started his career with American 
experience. His first important geographical 
work was his publication The United 
States North America, wherein trans- 
mitted his compatriots the impression 
which he, reared had been, the sub- 
divided small spaces Europe, had won 
country large and vigorously growing 
spaces—a country which seemed superior, 
not only terms space and resources, but 
also terms population, any other po- 
litical unit within its reach. seems obvious 
that Ratzel’s conception the frontier 
zone transition and peripheral organ 
rather than rigidly defined and legally 
drawn boundary-line, was derived, not only 
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from his early interest plant and 
ecology, but also from his observation the 
expanding capacity the American frontier 
his time. 

The concept life-space Lebensraum 
Ratzel’s major contribution. The original 
essay, presented co-operative publication 


which belongs the history both 
raphy and (ecological) sociology, namely the 


Festgaben fiir Albert Schaeffle, bears the 
sub-title: Bio-geographical Ac. 
cordingly, the concept 
evolved Ratzel, nineteenth century 


concept through and through, based the 


Darwinian philosophy which permeated the 
epoch. The concept the struggle for life, 
says Ratzel, derived from the Malthusian 
assumption that the rate reproduction 
life tends outrun the capacity the 


space. The struggle for life is, the first 
place, struggle for the space which life 


unfolds itself. Life infinite movement 
hemmed the confines immovable 


space and the conquest space is, 
the content life. The surviving and dom- 


inating individuals, groups, and species are 
those which have succeeded enlarging 
their life-space while the life-space the de- 
feated individuals, groups, species tends 
shrink. They are forced retreat more 


and more infertile grounds and, they sur- 
vive all, will become either tributary 


others dwarfish stature numbers. 
The life-space retreating species 
group appears split-up, broken, and incoher- 
ent while the life-space advancing 
species group shows more continuous 
aspect. should also noted that the con- 
cept life-space varies widely between 


various species and even within species. The 


life-space termite varies from the life- 


space stork; plants animals living 
isolated islands tend smaller than those 
the same species which live broad con- 
tinents. Isolation may favorable for the 
formation species, but only wide spaces, 
filled means migratory and coloniz- 


Friedrich Ratzel, Der Lebensraum. Eine 
graphische Studie. In: Festgaben fiir Albert 
Tuebingen, 1901. Pp. 101-189. 
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ing movements, are favorable for survival. 
Migration, however, need 
succession; can also lead strati- 


fication. 


The examples which Ratzel presents his 


essay Lebensraum are almost entirely 
taken from plant and anmial ecology and 
both 


their application the phenomena human 


ecology and regionalism but faintly indi- 
cated. Nor should this altogether amaz- 


ing: neither the experience the American 
nor, for that matter, the European 
scene the time the “great barbecue,” 
nor the Malthus-Darwin-Haeckel-Moritz 


Wagner trend thought upon which Ratzel 
drew all too heavily, would have lent them- 
selves the conception Ratzel’s own an- 
reproduction 


thropo- and politico-geographical life-work 
they had been unsupported another trend 


thought. Strict materialism the mid- 
nineteenth century type, even handled 
like Ratzel, could only knock the 
gates that opened into more inclusive field 
wherein the human mind dominated the 
scene. Only sociology understanding 
could have been capable coping with the 


complexities cultural interaction. Such 
sociology understanding was provided 


the philosophy romanticism which cen- 


tered, and still centers, around the experi- 


tributary 


The discovery the “folk” social 
concept and political weapon achieve- 
ment the late eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth century. was conceived op- 


position the spirit materialism and ra- 
tionalism which underlies both exact science 
and capitalistic industry and which had been 


led political triumph the French Rev- 
and the dictatorship Napoleon. 
was protest against the attempt apply 
the processes isolation, quantification, and 
generalization living phenomena which 
were felt concrete, coherent, and unique 
character. Folkways and folkmind their 
totality, including the geographical setting 
wherein they occur, became the object 
studies; other words, both cultural an- 
thropology and human geography were born 
type knowledge which aims not 
much deducing laws from phenomena 
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understanding the phenomena themselves. 

might illustrate intricate movement 
thought mentioning some the more 
outstanding names. England, Edmund 
Burke’s dictum regarding the French Rev- 
olution, that was not too well aware 
the rights man but that knew all the 
more about the rights Englishmen, pre- 
cisely the point. Germany, where Ed- 
mund Burke had many followers, the key 
figure has been Herder, often quoted re- 
cent years the column the Zeitschrift 
fiir Geopolitik because believed each folk 
and land configuration its own 
right, not measured adequately with 
the yardstick western civilization.* Herder 
was the discoverer and advocate the 
Volkslied, those then despised songs 
the vernacular that were supposed express 
the folkmind. What Herder had done for the 
folksong, Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm did for 
the fairytale and many ardent patriot 
many country has followed their example 
ever since. contemporary Ratzel, Wil- 
helm Heinrich Riehl, also teaching the 
University Munich, had all this mind 
when used the term Volkskunde (folk- 
sociology) counterpart Erdkunde (ge- 
ography) and defined sincere ex- 
ploration the folkmind and thus contrib- 
Riehl, Josef Nadler, has made one the 
most comprehensive contributions the 
field regional studies that has appeared 
our time. His four-volume Literary His- 
tory German Tribes and Regions com- 
bines its very title anthropological and 
geographical pays homage 
what Nadler’s French contemporary, Maur- 
ice Barrés, invoked with the stirring formu- 


*For instance: Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, 1932, 
II, 467; 1935, 268. 

Heinrich Riehl. Die Volkskunde als 
Gegenwarts-Wissenschaft. Leipzig, 1935. 
Compare Howard Odum’s concept the “folk” 
“Sociology the Contemporary World Today 
and Tomorrow.” Social Forces, May, 1943, pp. 390- 
396. 
Josef Nadler. Literaturgeschichte der deutschen 
und Landschaften. vols. 2nd edition. Re- 
gensburg, 1922-28. 
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“La terre les Using for mo- 
ment much misused slogan which, how- 
ever, much older than its misuse, might 
say that Nadler’s works, numerous 
related elaborations, the aspects both 
“blood” and are fused into the image 
total regional national Gestalt. 


The term Gestalt provides the key our 
problem. the German language, especially 
since Schiller’s poetic interpretation Kant- 
ianism and Goethe’s papers Natural Sci- 
ence, the noun Gestalt carries two implica- 
tions: first, bodily “shape” “form” 
property things and, second, the meaning 
concrete and individual entity which 
exists something detached from bodily 
shape and form although has shape and 
form one its attributes.’ Thus, the Pla- 
tonic “idea,” the Kantian “thing itself,” and 
Max Weber’s “ideal may desig- 
nated Gestalt. Or, give another exam- 
ple, the Gestalt Abraham Lincoln has 
more with the image Lincoln 
effective force American history than with 
his bodily shape form which, however, 
included the image. use scientific lan- 
guage, one may say that the recognition 
Gestalt “Whole” perceptive phe- 
nomenon which, the experiments the 
Gestalt psychologists have shown, contains 
more than the summation the parts and 
precedes well determines the subse- 
quent recognition the parts. 

The term Gestalt has been literally trans- 
ferred from psychology geography 
brecht Penck, contribution the ex- 
tensive professional discussion about the 
the way, which has been domiciled Ameri- 
can geographical thought through Carl 
Sauer’s essay Morphology Land- 
sure, various authors have 
defined just what they mean Landschaft 


Maurice Barrés. Les Deracinés. Paris, 1920. Cf. 
Scénes doctrines nationalisme. Paris, 1925. 

Koehler. Gestalt-Psychology, New 
York, 1929. 192 passim. 

*Carl Sauer. The Morphology Landscape. 
Univ. Calif. Publs. Geography, 1925. Pp. 19-53. 
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various ways and some them have 
tified with But this much cer. 
tain, that Landschaft designates 
perceptive phenomenon which considers the 
its composite parts and hence includes 
man well physical features, movement 
well space. Even more so, speak 
about Alpenlandschaft, paysage Mediter. 
ranéen, the landscapes Manhattan the 
Mississippi Delta, refer ideal type 
or, other words, Gestalt psychic 
“Whole” which exists the mind 
dent who has lived and worked region 
intensively that has come experience 
the region, were, most intimat 

This psychic experience the 
does not exclude the existence factual 
analysis sum total separated inter- 
related partial facts. Quite the contrary, 
can shown that the proper evaluation 
these partial facts depends the synop- 
tic experience the “Whole.” For example, 
may avail ourselves Rhodes’ “Land 
Planning Report for the State Indiana,” 
which was prepared for the Land Section 
the National Resources Board 
Rhodes selected eleven the most signifi- 
cant factors concerning the value land- 
use Indiana and employed these indices 
measurement. Seven these indices were 
economic, measuring agricultural use and 
value; two were social, measuring standard 


For extensive discussion the terms “Land- 


and “landscape” see: Richard Hartshorne. 
“The Nature Geography: Critical Survey 
Current Thought the Light the Past.” 
the Association American Geographers, vol. 
XXIX, numbers and Lancaster, Pa., 1939. Pp. 
149-175. 

the most thoughtful discussion the 
problem, see: Rolf Woerner. “Das geographische 
Ganzheits problem vom Standpunkt der Psychologie 
aus,” Geogr. Zeitschrift, 44, 1938, pp. 

Rhodes, Land Planning Report for the 
State Indiana. Prepared for the Land Section 
the National Resources Board, October, See 
the discussion Rhodes’ report in: Renner, 
“The Statistical Approach Regions,” 
the Assn. Am. Geogr. Vol. XXV. No. 
137-153. See also: Howard Odum and Harry 


Moore, American Regionalism, Chapel Hill, 1933. 
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living; two were political, measuring the 


relative success governmental support. 


Because their supposedly unequal value 
determining the submarginality land, the 
indices were assigned weights. But why, 
may ask, were just the selected eleven 
factors considered significant and not others? 
And why was the average value per acre 
land farms assigned the weight while 
the percentage farmland idle fallow 
was assigned the weight Apparently, since 
the index served the purpose for which 
was intended excellently, was due the 
fact that Mr. Rhodes knew his Indiana 
well that could devise scheme which 
enabled him not much “find” the facts 
which determined the submarginality land 
but arrange them such way that they 
were substantiate his previous experience 
the field. 


Precisely what indicated concerning 
the theory the region terms Land- 
schaft can said about the region terms 
Raum. sure, region terms Raum 


presents wider aspect than region terms 


Landschaft. Raum may contain 
variety landscapes the way inter- 
units. Furthermore, 
Raum includes political addition 
social and cultural connotation, and such 
has been elaborated Ratzel his volume 
political which, unfortunate- 
has remained untranslated. Geopolitics, 
particular, regards the spatial aspect 
states only point departure; has 
been defined total and realistic, over 
against departmentalized legalistic, 
political science which comprise all the 
social sciences their political aspects. 
this sense that Karl Haushofer has called 
Geopolitics repeatedly combination 
geography and history,” does for in- 
the title page his highly stimu- 
lating somewhat erratic, book Die 
Geopolitik des Pazifischen The Pa- 


Ratzel, Politische Geographie, 2nd 
und Berlin 1903. Chapters and 13. 

Haushofer, Die Geopolitik des Pasifischen 
Berlin, 1924. 


cific Raum, about which Haushofer wrote 
often, denotes not only geographical area 
stretching from the Straits Singapore 
the Isthmus Panama, but also unified 
battlefield races, cultures, and political 
forces. Concepts such Mittelmeerraum 
and Donauraum are even more the point 
because their very formation and continued 
existence depends the unifying influence 
which Roman and Habsburg rule exerted 
upon the area. Quite contrast then geo- 
graphic determinism which posits that clim- 
ate, soil, mountains, rivers, and coastlines di- 
rect and determine the course social 
events, powerful trend thought our 
time which not interested the hen-and- 
egg question whether not geography 
the cause history and vice versa but con- 
siders both their functional interrelation- 
ship. Space frames action, but Raum, turn, 
creation social forces and when they 
attain political organization. Forces, how- 
ever, express themselves movements and 
such are comprehensible only time. 
Accordingly, the concept cannot 
always translated space area, The 
normal three-dimensional space made 
appear combination time and space, 
which would seem correspond the four- 
dimensional time-space conception rela- 
tivistic matter fact, the 
transformation physical into political con- 
cepts has actually taken place, for in- 
stance Hermann Lautensach’s paper 
“The Mediterraneans Geopolitical Fields 
pamphlet “The Danube Region,” which 
bears the sub-title, “Austria within the Field 
Force the Great These 
authors regard space frame field 
wherein the forces history, characterized 
pressure plus direction and therefore com- 
prehensible analogy vectors, can ob- 
served action. Hence, the geopolitical en- 


Arthur Eddington, The Nature the Physi- 
cal World. Cambridge, England, 1929. 

Hermann Lautensach, Die Mittelmeere als geo- 
politische Kraftfelder. Karl Haushofer, 
Bausteine zur Geopolitik. Berlin, 1928, 

Springenschmid, Der Donauraum, Oster- 
reich Kraftfeld der Berlin. 1935. 
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vironment should not understood terms 
cause-and-effect philosophy, but func- 
tionally, part one interdependent field, 
the life-space, the other part which con- 
stituted the organized groups history. 
The keynote such dynamic approach 
regions has been sounded Friedrich 
Ratzel, the ecologist and geographer, but 
the concept has subsequently been enlarged 
and elaborated Kurt Lewin, Karl Pint- 
schovius and other re- 
markable what extent physical, biological, 
and sociological concepts have been com- 
bined with geographical notions the multi- 
dimensional concept Raum, interpreted, 
force.” would denote the bio- 
geographical foundation Lebensraum; 
“field force,” its cultural 
charge. 


say that the time extension history 
least equal the space extension 
geography creating Raum, tantamount 
saying that region must old 
delineated such and not merely ad- 
ministrative unit which can designed for 
any special purpose. The region, considered 
Raum, must stand the test history; its 
frontiers must reassert themselves through- 
out all the changes which the region might 
otherwise undergo. Geographical features, 
the other hand, confine social and political 
events rather than determine them. Thus, 
North and South Tyrol form historical unit 
first and their unity can only secondarily 


above definition derived from Kurt 
Lewin’s definition his paper “Field Theory and 
Experiment Social Psychology,” The American 
Journal Sociology, Vol. XLIV (1938-39), May 
1939, 868-896. See further bibliography there. 
From the extensive German literature the topic, 
only few quotations: Kurt Pintschovius, Das 
Problem des Raumes, Berlin, 1934. Hans 
Weigmann. “Ideen einer Theorie der Raumwissen- 


Haussleiter. Zur der geographischen 
Einfluesse sozialen Geschehen. Koelner Viertel- 
jahrshefte fiir Soziologie, 1925. Albrecht Haushofer. 
Zur Problematik des Raumbegriffs. Zeitschrift fiir 
Geopolitik, 1932, II. Otto Anderle. Raum-Land- 
schaft-Schicksal. Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitiz, 1938, 


and Piedmont have formed pass-state just 
well, but the historical connection has 
been severed. The point that common 
experience over period time must have 
created common state mind and possibly 
common political organization aspira- 
tion, must have left the tradition such 
organization aspiration within recog. 
nizable frame space. This explains why 
the American Southeast appears distinct 
historical region while the American 
west only vaguely defined, and has still 
pass the test history. Hence, Walter Pres- 
cott Webb, his book The Great Plains, 
describes not much region terms 
Raum but the geographical frame within 
which such region could have grown the 
historical conditions had been more favor- 
Rupert Vance’s book Human 
Factors Cotton Culture, the other 
hand, does describe region this sense be- 
cause cotton culture has been dominant 
the South for such long time that has 
extended into the folkways and the folk- 
mind the The American South 
the historical region the United States and 
therefore the seat American regionalism.” 

must understood, however, that ac- 
tual regions overlap frequently. Thus, the 
“Deep South the United States” may 
interpreted subregion the Caribbean 
region and also sub-region Anglo- 
America while the so-called border states can 
considered belonging the South 
the one hand, and the Northeast the 
Middlewest respectively the other hand. 
Similarly, South Tyrol forms part North 


Tyrol well the Upper Adige region 


Albrecht Haushofer. Pass-Staaten den Al- 


pen. Berlin 1928. See also: Adolf Guenther. Die 
Alpenlindische Gesellschaft. Jena 278 
passim. 

Walter Prescott Webb. The Great Plains. Bos- 
ton and New York, 1936. 

Rupert Vance. Human Factors Cotton 
Culture: Study the Social Geography the 
American South. Chapel Hill, 

New England’s case too complex for consid- 
eration brief paper such this. New 
regional identity has been almost obliterated the 
Irish invasion. 
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Northern Italy. Austria has felt equally 
attracted Greater Germany and 
Danubian confederation. Trieste and Sa- 
will always bones contention be- 
tween power dominating Central Europe 
including the Danube region, and power 
dominating the Mediterranean region. Syria 
and Palestine, geographically and historical- 
ly, have Mediterranean well Asi- 
atic aspect. France has even threefold 
orientation, partly across the Atlantic, partly 
across the Rhine, and partly across the 
Mediterranean; French history can writ- 
geographical aspect. 

especially complex phenomenon re- 
gional overlapping can observed the 
situation region cultural interpene- 
tration extending beyond region politi- 
cal organization, most cases remnant 
more extended political organization 
days gone by. The Rhine and Danube 
sub-regions South-Germany are such 
area acculturation between Latin and 
Germanic influences; similarly, the Carib- 
bean region permeated the spirit 
Latin civilization even those parts that 
are now, linguistically politically, under 
Anglo-American sway. The concept fron- 
tier, then, corresponds the concept 
Raum. The term frontier marks more than 
broad and shifting area transition; 
frontier not only spatial phenomenon 
socially defined but also social phenome- 
non spatially defined. this sense that 
the historian the frontier, Frederick 
Turner, described himself student 


The place which the concept the re- 
gion occupies within the system sciences, 
emerges result our deliberations. Im- 
manuel Kant’s lucid exposition the intro- 
duction his lectures physical geog- 
raphy may serve point departure. 
says: 


tions American History. New York, 1932. Intro- 


“We may classify our empirical knowledge 
either two ways: either according con- 
ceptions according time and space where 
they are actually found. The classification 
perceptions according concepts the logical 
classification, that according time and space 
the physical classification. Through the former 
latter geographical description 


this exposition, the anthropologist 
Franz Boas has added the touch psycho- 
logical interpretation, derived from cen- 
tury romantic thought, when inter- 
preted logical system intent deducing 
laws from phenomena, geographical 
historical description intent under- 
standing the phenomena 

Accordingly, systems have been devised 
regional studies which have attempted 
classify regions regardless location and 
association space, contrast other 
attempts which have aimed “areal di- 
vision the world into major parts, these 
each sub-divided into sub-divisions which 
are contiguous and together form asso- 
ciated Richard Hartshorne, whom 
are quoting here, calls one attempt 
classification according internal character, 
the other outline the actual areal rela- 
Regions classified according internal 
character have been called generic, regions 
classified according actual areal relations 
have been called specific (by the Committee 
for the British Geographical Association). 
may add that generic regions, such 


Rink (ed.) Immanuel Kant’s Physische 
Geographie. Koenigsberg, 1802. Republication 
Berlin Academy Sciences, Kants Gesammelte 
Schriften. Vol. IX. 1923. pp. 151-436 with notes 
PP. 509-568. 

Boas. The Study Geography. Race, 
Language, Culture. New York, 1940. pp. 639-647. 

*Richard Hartshorne, cit., 555. 
“Generic” regions and “specific” regions contain, 
the language Windelband and Rickert, the “no- 
mothetic” and “idiographic” aspects geography, 
that the aspect generalization and law the 
one hand, and the aspect wholeness and unique- 
ness the other hand. Compare: Rudolf Heberle. 
“Regionalism: Some Critical Observations,” Social 
Forces, March and Werner Cahnman, 
“Methods Geopolitics,” Social Forces, December, 


1942. 
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regions high low precipitation, high 
low population density and the like, are 
characterized one selected factor while 
specific regions are characterized mul- 
tiplicity interrelated factors, compre- 
hended Gestalt. 

follows that only generic regions are 
capable quantitative definition and hence 
being fitted into system the social 
sciences which were take the phenomena 
for granted and depend solely upon the 
procedures isolation and generalization. 
This, however, would mean that the social 
sciences, thus conceived, would become un- 
able describe, compare, and understand 
specific regions and specific cultures total 
configurations space and time. More par- 
ticularly, they would find themselves unable 
comprehend Raeume, political regions, 
they would find themselves unable 
comprehend actual peoples, nations, races, 


and religions. brief, they would become 
unfit for social action. 

Fortunately, the experience the area 
projects the Army Specialized Training 
Program suggests that social action proceeds 
along its own way emergency; and 
military emergency may well carried over 
into civilian usage. The interpenetration and 
integration regional and cultural phenom- 
ena has already become the paramount 
object interest plans for post-war educa- 
tion and suggestions for post-war recon- 
struction the thesis this 
paper that nothing short sociology 
understanding will adequate the task. 


Cf. Charles Walker, “Yale Tomorrow,” The 
Atlantic, June, pp. 90-06; Wayland Hayes, 
and Werner Cahnman, “The A.S.T.P. Edu- 
cational Experiment the Social Sciences” (to ap- 
pear shortly Social Forces). 
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BELIEF PATTERN SCALE FOR MEASURING 
ATTITUDES TOWARD 


LLEWELLYN GROSS 
University Buffalo 


HIS STUDY examination the 
more particularly, the 

romantic attitudes people, and the 
construction scale for measuring them. 
assumed that these attitudes form 
frame reference within which social life 
viewed. they are part contemporary 
American culture, then study that cul- 
ture should reveal the contexts and limits 
within which they exist. For this purpose 
the writer reviewed articles 
sociologists and others, attended movies, 
read popular magazines and 
articles, collected popular songs, listened 
modern dramas over the radio,? and made 


complete information see Gross, Llewellyn, 
Construction Belief Pattern Scale for Measuring 
Attitudes Toward Romanticism, Unpublished The- 
sis, University Minnesota, 1939. indebted 
Professor Clifford Kirkpatrick for counsel the 
carrying out this study. 

*The following are representative materials 
examined: (a) Love stories such are found 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Love and Romance, 
Magazine, Modern Romances, The Red Book, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, This Week’s (Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune), True Confessions, True 
Romances; (b) Motion pictures divergent 
“Girl the Golden West,” “Good Earth,” “Mother 
Carey’s Chickens,” “Snow White,” and “You Can’t 
Take With You;” (c) Popular old-fashioned 
songs such “My Wild Irish Rose,” “Isle Ca- 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
Old Sweet Song,” and compendiums love songs. 
Song Hits and Song Lyrics; (d) Popular and semi- 
popular articles such Anonymous, “Monogamy 
Art,” Forum, Volume pp. 268-276, May 
1936; Anonymous, “Philandering Wives,” Scribners 
Magazine, Volume 99, February 1936; Anonymous, 
“The American Girl Misses the Man She Wants,” 
Saturday Evening Post, Volume 205, pp. Feb- 
11, 1933; and Binkley, “Should 
Leave Romance Out Marriage,” Forum, Vol- 
ume 83, pp. 72-90, February 1930; Butter- 
field, “To Live Happily Ever After,” Readers’ Digest, 
Volume 28, pp. 27-31; May 1936; (e) Serious so- 
ciological and historical writings such Aber- 
combie, Romanticism, Martin Secker, London, 1926; 


inquiries friends and acquaintances. From 
these materials hoped discover recur- 
ring elements relationships having enough 
consistency expressed configurationally, 
constitute what might called culture 

Such procedure genuinely inductive. 
calls for the observance numerous ex- 
amples the attitudes question, from 
which generalizations can formed. When 
example had elements inconsistent with 
certain generalizations, was checked for 
other inconsistencies. more were found, 
was either tentatively set aside pending fur- 
ther evidence discarded unrepresenta- 
tive. Thus the data were checked against the 
generalizations. times the inferences were 
checked deductively, and they were modified 
repeatedly fit new evidence. Constantly the 
writer kept mind the necessity maintain- 
ing functional relationship between them. 
the study progressed the number gen- 
eralizations grew from earlier fifteen 
total forty. 

For purposes scale construction, the 
features the Romantic Culture Pattern 
were written short, concise sentences 
phrases, and each complete statement was 
usually followed another representing 
opposing view. Hence each grouping listed 
below may regarded the expression 
some issue dividing the Romantic from the 
Realist Culture Pattern. believed that 


Baber, “They Know What They Want,” Par- 
ents’ Magazine, Volume 12, pp. ff., March 1937; 
Barrow, The Medieval Society Romances, 
Columbia University Press, N.Y., Brif- 
fault, Sin and Sex, pp. 165-176; Macauley Company, 
N.Y., 1931; Burgess, “The Romantic Impulse 
and Family Disorganization,” Survey Graphic, Vol- 
ume 57, pp. December 1926. 

are referring here cultural and psycho- 
logical consistency; what humanly possible, 
though not necessarily logically possible. 
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unfavorable reactions one culture pattern 
antithetical pattern. The Realist pattern is, 
course, not the exact opposite the 
Romantic one; the difference between them 
thinking and analysis. 

The classification issues into Character- 
istics Lovers, Characteristics the Court- 
ship Process, Marriage and Its Relation 
Other Institutions and Philosophical Implica- 
tions was originally done work out intra- 
group correlations. Although this purpose has 
been abandoned and the classification 
arbitrary, way affects the results 
the scale. 


CHARACTERISTICS THE ROMANTIC 
CULTURE PATTERN 


Characteristics Lovers 

Physical atiraction, With the discovery 
true love considerable value placed 
upon what usually thought 
robust health, strength and agility 
the male bewitching beauty, dainti- 
ness and delicacy figure the fe- 
male. These refer more body struc- 
ture than personality function. 

Personal charm. Lovers should look for 
the indefinable something called per- 
sonal charm each other, elusive 
quality having the adductive powers 
lodestone. fascinating personality 
believed augment smoldering 
love. Any girl who has “it” past 
master the art intrigue and in- 
veiglement. 

Masculinity and femininity. The lover 
has all the attributes complete 
man; aggressive, resolute, virile, 
lusty, lion-hearted. The sweetheart 
womanly woman, clinging vine, pa- 
tient and enduring the face im- 
minent danger, This contrast 
the companionate relationship which 
the woman takes interest and 
shares the man’s responsibility for mu- 
tual welfare. 

Complete involvement and exclusive- 
ness. Lovers are completely absorbed 
their singular attachment that out- 
side entanglement unthinkable. They 
are thoroughly wrapped the 
object their love entirely 
free all doubts concerning the genu- 
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ineness and self sufficiency their 
affection. Any admission ambivalent 
feelings would tantamount de. 


nial true love. 
Day dreaming. The capricious exercise 


the imagination with some inclina- 
tion for myth making salutary the 
realization true love. Any indulgence 
reverie inattentiveness toward the 
everyday world sympathetically over- 
looked. 


Lovers should young 


and about the same age fully ex- 
perience the first fires true love. 
Other things being equal, the youthful 
are quicker discover true 


Innocence and credulity. 


amount self deception evaluating 
the qualities one’s sweetheart and 
willingness believe the best ex- 
pected. Lovers are regarded having 
special talent for doing whatever they 
do, matter how trivial. some cases 
they may set far apart from 
others the same sex regarded 
divinely perfect. 


Feeling envy and resentment the 


lover and his (or her) rival for affec- 
tion. The lover whose pride hurt feels 
indignant over any attention gained 
his rival. The latter turn anxious 
and apprehensive over the former’s good 
fortune. Thus jealousy encouraged 
intensifier love and believed 
vary directly with its seriousness. 
Disappointment love may (or 
should) lead irreparable life long 
frustration the part the unsuccess- 
ful rival. 


Emotionality. Lovers are impulsive and 


generally unrestrained intellectual 
considerations. Such impetuousness fol- 
lows from inspired search for true 
love and subsides after its certain dis- 
covery. Desire feeling rather than 
reason throughout life the proper 
guide human behavior. 

Undying hope and faith. optimism 
one’s ability succeed love and 
faith fate remove unsurmount- 
able obstacles essential the full 
realization true love. 


II. Characteristics the Courtship Process 


Novel setting and circumstances first 
party, full moon, airplane ride 
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chanting music favor the ultimate out- 
come love affair. The sweetheart’s 
attributes are accentuated identifica- 
tion with the natural environment. This 
association may partially explain the 
Romanticist’s feeling for nature. 
Cardiac-respiratory Emphasis 
upon excited love, thrills and palpita- 
tions the heart and occasional kissing 
rather than upon the more tender affec- 
tions generally associated with gentle 
and tranquil temperament. 
solicitous, attentive, courteous and ever 
mindful his lady love. This con- 
trary the view that women should 
independent masculine control 
far they are able. 

Confession hopes and fears. These 
follow upon the recognition mutual 
love and feeling common destiny. 
The opposing view holds that one should 
refrain from mentioning certain per- 
sonally significant feelings because 
their relative inutility. generally fa- 
vors sober frankness but believes that 
some things are just well left unsaid. 
Swings emotional exhaltation and de- 
These are manifested the 
feeling buoyancy and lighthearted- 
ness when lovers are accord and the 
feeling dejection and desperation 
when they have quarreled are for any 
reason variance with one another. 
The intoxicated moments happiness 
are worth, beyond all doubt, the dismal 
periods despondency. Moreover, 
“love’s anger fuel love.” 
Characteristic gestures and words emo- 
tionally loaded including stereotyped 
facial expressions, promises, and vows. 
These are perhaps best reflected 
moving pictures, popular songs and 
literature in: glance the eye,” “an 
understanding smile,” “Sweetheart, dar- 
ling,” dream you,” “Love like 
ours will never die.” The Romanticist 
believes present day symbolic expres- 
sions romantic love should en- 
couraged. 


Unavailability one’s sweetheart. 


certain amount inaccessibility re- 
garded incitement love; such 
occasional absences spur the lovers 
renewed expressions emotion. The 
opposing view holds that lovers should 
willing see one another often 


time and energy permit. 

18. Complicating factors expression 
the belief that love grows with ob- 
stacles. Seemingly unsurmountable bar- 
riers the way successful union 
the lovers are always popping up, 
frequently the form paradoxes. 
Courtship consequently circuitous and 
the lover compelled win his sweet- 
heart indirect roundabout way. 

19. General disregard for custom and con- 
vention. Formalism and disciplinary 
measures are sacrificed for bold ex- 
perience; propriety manners and 
dress are little importance lovers. 

20. Importance trivial objects and dates. 
Little things done together days gone 
by, small pieces jewelry, love letters, 
posies and trinkets all kinds are re- 
minders past love experiences and 
inducements further demonstration 
affection. 


Marriage and Its Relation Other Insti- 
tutions 


21. Parental authority and marital selection. 
Free choice mate according senti- 
ment and personal preference defi- 
ance paternal wishes encouraged. 
Elopement frequently occurs avoid 
the hostile interference the families. 

22. Honeymoon. The honeymoon re- 
garded the climax romantic love. 
that exciting and unusual circumstances 
favor true love. The contrary view holds 
that the get-acquainted process achieves 
best results under the orderly everyday 
conditions life. 

23. Family irresponsibility. Duties and ob- 
ligations the larger family unit are 
denied. Filial precedent overridden; 
privileges offered exchange for family 
obedience are scorned. Independence 
married life prized over 
parental guidance and protection. This 
implies willingness the part the 
lovers sever long established social 
contacts. 

24. Economic status. The amount money 
property brought into maintained 
each party the marriage union 
matter little importance. The ex- 
treme romanticist, believing can live 
love, despises material comforts. 

25. Educational status. Similarities edu- 
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IV. 


27. 


28. 


30. 
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cational background are slight im- 
portance selecting marriage partner, 
particularly when differences are fa- 
vor the male. 


Cultural status. Differences custom, 


tradition, nationality, rank class, re- 
ligion and general culture equipment, 
not economic educational, are 
importance selecting marriage 
partner. 

Unimportance the adjustment proc- 
ess. far happiness marriage 
predetermined love rather than 
the process habit building, depending 
does upon the compatibility 
interests and objectives, the latter 
relatively unimportant. 

Demand for constant and unequivocal 
demonstration affection. This 
demand for continuance romantic 
love marriage. Even after years 
wedded life love not implicitly 
assumed taken for granted. 


Refusal accept disillusionment. 


one should admit himself change 
perspective after marriage spite 
the spouse necessitated the singu- 
lar emphasis upon love the light 
individual differences. This contrary 
the view that disillusionment should 
recognized such when occurs. 
Divorce. failure love rather than 
inability adjust one’s habits 
another interpreted mistaken 
choice mate and the proper justifi- 
cation for divorce—if one free 
look elsewhere for true love. 


Philosophical Implications 


32. 


33- 


True love supreme value. Life 
defined terms love. “When true 
love exists nothing need added; when 
does not exist substitute will take 
its place.” 

Suffering and sacrifice enhance the 
value love magnifying its worth. 
The intensity love can gauged 
the depth suffering and the enormity 
sacrifice person willing under- 


go. 
True love may occur but once. Each 


person capable experiencing true 
love but once; when true love real- 
ized all other loves are regarded in- 
fatuations incomprehensible blunders. 


34- 


36. 


37- 


38. 


40. 


One, definite mate alone capable 
tablishing the conjunction true love. 


There but one person, not many, to: 
the one true love may become 


attached. 

True love imperishable and 
True lovers will feel the same toward 
each other later years they did 
during the period their 
Mysticism. Love strange, incompre- 
hensible, neither one thing nor another, 
There mystical communion between 
fated mates, intuitive mediate 
experience, not within the range or- 
dinary mortals that tells each love; 
love recognized first sight. 

True love has some mystical effect 
upon posterity. child conceived 
the union true lovers has destiny 
not common with his less fortunate 
contemporaries. 

Love relations are essentially fatalistic. 
Though humans have some freedom 
love their ultimate destiny fore- 
ordained capricious being spirit 
having the power miraculous resolu- 
tion difficulties and retribution 
wrong-doer. 

True love beyond good and 
right and wrong. Love, itself, 
good thing. Each has right love 
whom may matter what the cir- 
cumstances. Though there ethical 
standard which love the abstract 
must conform, this does not exclude 
the lover from having certain virtues 
such honesty, popularly associated 
with love its pure and simple form. 
That the consummation love should 
subject some ethical standard 
not denied. 

Indeterminism. Events behavior hav- 
ing implications with reference love 
cannot calculated predicated 
the sense that scientific law governing 
social phenomena possible. This 
contrary the belief that relatively 
constant relationships pertain between 
conditions, motives, and actions. 


The Romantic pattern emphasizes human 
beauty and spontaneity emotional expres- 
sion; favors freedom from institutional 
controls, and believes the guiding power 
destiny love and marriage. The more 
perfect Realist pattern contains elements 
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the older patriarchal system together with 
some present-day materialism which pro- 
fesses know woman she really is. the 
latter view, she has with few exceptions the 
same desires, abilities and limitations her 
masculine co-worker. The Realist pattern 


general minimizes the importance human 


beauty and spontaneity, favors the subordi- 
nation emotion intellect and institu- 
tional controls, and fosters the belief that 
everything love and marriage, beyond the 
actions man himself, impersonal and 


CONSTRUCTION THE ATTITUDE SCALE 
Formulation Statements. The next 


step following the establishment the issues 
the Romantic Culture Pattern was the 
writing pro and con propositions uxpressing 


the antitheses each issue question. The 


form the scale would contain, then, 


one romantic statement and one realist state- 
ment corresponding each the issues 


found analysis constitute the Romantic- 


Realist Culture Patterns. 
The following Criteria were found 


useful formulating attitude statements: 


Statements must have evaluational quality 
they are expression affect rather 
than factual information; they must 
debatable and opinionated. 

Statements should unambiguous that 
only one meaning interpretation possible. 
They must clear and have direct “ob- 
ject” reference. 

Statements should simply worded. at- 
tempt was made avoid stereotypes, big 
words, and compound sentences testing 
Statements high school students. The term 
“true love” was included only when the exi- 
gencies the issue made its use unavoidable. 
Statements should expressed terms 
the subjects’ habitual way thinking with- 
out the use words having unfavorable de- 
notation other than those necessary express 
the attitude question. 


The following would hold true for all pairs 


pro and con statments expressing the 
antitheses each issue: 


Each statement should accurately portray the 
one side the one issue which corre- 
sponds. Ambiguity this sense, will 


seen, was eliminated experts’ ratings. 

Statements should the same degree 
generality inclusion, covering the same 
range responses. 

Statements should equal emphasis 
strength; one statement should not “put” 
more extremely than another. 

Statements should culturally rather than 
logically opposed each other. This diffi- 
cult, for cases where cultural consistency 
involves logical consistency opposing state- 
ments must often differently worded some- 
times the expense achieving the end de- 
sired. 

attempt was made follow some the 
suggestions Wang good English usage 
avoiding the use negative expressions, 
double infinitives, and redundant phrases.* 


Statements were rewritten many times 
effort put them their most practicable 
form. One hundred and twenty romantic and 
one hundred and twenty realist statements 
were finally drawn up. These statements were 
typed individual cards and classified 
four judges, first into Romantic-Realist cate- 
gories and second into the issue heading 
which the statement seemed most closely 
correspond. Uniform directions were given 
all judges. 

All judges agreed both category and 
issue classifications the 240 state- 
ments. the remaining statements: 


Three the four judges agreed issue 
classification statements, upon which all 
judges agreed category classification. 

Two the four judges agreed issue classi- 
fication two statements upon which all 
judges agreed category classification 

Three the four judges agreed category 
classification statements upon which all 
judges agreed issue classification. 

Two the four judges agreed category 
classification two statements upon which 
all judges agreed issue classification. 

Three four judges agreed category 
classification and three four judges agreed 
issue classification one statement. 


each the four judges classified each 


statement twice (into category and issue) 


Wang, “Suggested Criteria for Writ- 
ing Attitude Statements,” Journal Social Psy- 
chology, Volume pp. 367-373, August 1932. 
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there were eight classifications every state- 
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mantic statement checked was counted plus 


ment. the statements used the final one, and each realist statement checked 
arrangements Form the scale, all minus one. individual’s total score the 
except eight were unanimously classified scale was, then, the algebraic sum 
all judges category and issue location. romantic statements and negative 
Each the remaining eight was approved realist statements. The summing woul 
the judges for seven the eight classifica- units here, though based upon uncertain 
tions. This fact represented Form grounds, probably more justifiable than 
TABLE DISCREPANCIES RATINGS FOR CERTAIN ITEMS CLASSIFICATION* 
atement Issue (I) Category Statement Issue (I) Category 
Number Discrep Classification Number Discrepancy Classification 
Rating Statement Rating Statement 
Judges disagreed but once the classification each statement. 
wit 
agreed issue classification, but only 
three the four judges agreed category RELIABILITY 
classification. Again, all judges agreed Two procedures were used check the 
category classification statement number for reliability the consistency with that 
18, but only three the four approved which the scale measures what 
the issue classification. Form together with Form the scale 
There evidence, then, that the proposi- given students enrolled courses 
tions comprising both forms the scale are, sociology: students “Social Inter- 
for the most part, accurate reflection action”; and students “The shown 
the issues the Romantic Culture Pattern. the University Minnesota; and inter- 
Arrangement Statements and Method correlations computed. After interval 
Scoring the Scale. All the statements the days Form was administered again ternal 
two forms the scale excepting numbers the class “Social Interaction” for the pur- choice 
and Form which are reverse order, pose determining self though 
were arranged that romantic statement The obtained coefficients correlation are the 
alternated with realist statement. “It was below. (Table 2.) 
Kirkpatrick, “Construction Belief Pat- serve anonymity response, see Gross, 
tern Scale for Measuring Attitudes Toward Femi- 24. York, 
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The lower interform correlation students 


greater tendency for them intellectualize 
responses because advanced maturity. One 
would expect them more sensitive 
variation sentence wording and not alto- 
immune influences growing out 
their immediate work “The Family.” Cor- 
relations .66 and .72 are about good 


one can expect view the widespread 


uncertainty which characterizes individuals 


were sought that might have attitudes repre- 
sentative the pro and con positions our 
scale, From common sense observation, was 
assumed that high school adolescents would 
probably romantic, and trained psycholo- 
gists realistic. Our sample consisted 100 
psychologists whose names appeared last 
upon alternate pages the Psychological 
Register for 1932, and 106 senior students 
Sociology West High School. Letters 
containing stamped, return addressed enve- 


TABLE REPEAT TEST AND INTERFORM RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS MADE Two CLASSES WITH 
NuMBER STUDENTS 


Form A—Form 


Form Self-Correlation 


Class Correlation Day Interval 
The Family -663 


when confronted with anything having 
with love. not unreasonable say that 


attitudes probably change more this sub- 


ject from day day than upon almost any 


other subject. The correlation .81 Form 
with itself high enough when one re- 


members that this measure attitude 


change well scale consistency. ex- 
tremely high correlation might indicate 
invalid instrument for measuring changing 
attitudes. interesting note, moreover, 
that these coefficients are high those 


many well known personality 


VALIDITY 
instrument valid when can 


shown measure what purports meas- 
Such validity may achieved 
items consistent with either in- 
choice either criterion arbitrary one 
though such choice limited some cases 


the theory under which the instrument 


constructed and administered. 

Evidence from Responses Psycholo- 
and High School Students. the nature 
our scale seemed call for external 
criterion comparison, two groups people 


Symonds, Psychological Diagnosis So- 
Adjustment, American Book Company, New 
York, 1934, Appendix, pp. 171-346. 


lopes were mailed the psychologists. High 
school students were given uniform verbal 
directions and cautioned against responding 
falsely. 

The distribution scores for both psy- 
chologists and high school students pre- 
sented Table III. The mean score 
psychologists —15.36 +6.44 and 106 
high school students The mean 
difference scores proved 12.80 with 
diff. The critical ratio 11.16 
established the fact that the difference be- 
tween these groups not due chance.® 
view the scale’s differentiation the direc- 
tion suggested the common sense criterion 
and the lack evidence the contrary 
may assumed that the scale measures the 
quality question rather than some other 

Evidence from Ratings Sociological 
Experts. second check validity the 
writer had each item Form classified into 
romantic and realistic categories socio- 


the number acceptances, the percentage 
acceptance each statement psychologists and 
high school students and the percentage difference 
acceptance between these two groups, see 
Gross, op. cit., pp. 31-33. 

have some evidence that this difference may 
not attributed age education, for there 
wide dispersion scores among college students 
approximately the same age and education. 
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logical experts terms their own defini- 
tions these They were in- 
structed put the letter after those state- 
ments they believed romantic and the 
letter after those statements they believed 

The romantic statements were then sepa- 
rate from the realist statements accord- 
ance with the author’s classification. the 
romantic statements each marking was 


TABLE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION TOTAL 
FOR AND SCHOOL 
STUDENTs (grouped) 


High School 


Psychologists Students 
Scores 
ber cent ber cent 
N=43 N=106 99.5 


counted and each marking —1. The 
statement score was then the algebraic sum 
and —1’s. The same was done for realist 
statements. Now the ratings experts 
were due solely chance factors, then one 
would expect about many ratings 
ratings the romantic category and vice 
versa. The plus ones and the minus ones 
would then total zero for each category and 
there would difference between cate- 
gories. Such, however, was not the The 


sociological expert was one whose name ap- 
peared the membership list the American So- 
ciological Society having major interest the 
family one known the writer such through 
his contribution this field. 

tables and Gross. op. cit. pp. 


34-36. 
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mean score for romantic items 16.87; 


and for realist items —17.825 with differ. 
ence between means 34.7 and standard 
ratio 27.11 indicates beyond any doubt 
that this difference not due due 
statements number 33, 70, and there were 
excess ratings and respectively, made 
sociological experts the opposite 
gory from that the writer’s (see 
These discrepancies classification may 
due, roughly, two things: first, funda- 
mental difference judgment; and second, 
some fault the wording the statemen 
itself. 
Statements number 36, 45, and 
probably rated differently from the writer 
sever family connections when they inter- 
fere with freedom married life 
number and 36) may easily appear asa 
Statement number 70, “It must 
that people all ages are equally susceptible 
true love when appears” seems imply will 
greater potentiality for love than the 
posite position and may for this reason 
classified Statement number 33, 
not good for sweethearts see each Criteri 
other too often” begs the question imply- Constr 
ing the answer and would better stated, 
“Sweethearts can easily see each other 
often.” Statement number 79, “We can never 
hope predict accurately the course 
events” might classified realistic, for is, 
the present state the social sciences. 
These difficulties obviously can 
nated rewriting these statements which check 
are indicative ambiguity uncertain that 
meaning and/or empirically rechecking those 
issues the Romantic Culture Pattern 


which there lack agreement among 
perts. 
Consistency. addition the above two 
lines evidence for the scale’s validity, 
kind may presented show that the 
statements consistently measure 


The critical ratio based upon the probability 


4 

See 
fin and 
the high 
item 


with 
and standard 
28. The critical 
ond any doubt 
chance. 
there were 
pectively, made 
Opposite cate- 
(see 
ication may 
funda- 
and second, 
the statemen 


and are 
the writer be- 
interpretation. 
vhen they inter- 
life (statements 
ily appear 
tic thing 
ust admitted 
susceptible 
imply 
than the op- 
reason 
number 33, 
see each 
imply- 
better stated, 

each other 


“We can 


course social 
realistic, for 
warranted 


atements which 
uncertain 


rechecking 


ire Pattern upon 
ment among 


rion 


the above two 
validity, 
show that the 
uniform 


pon the probability 
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Since the usual formula for the critical 
ratio requires multiple response items and 
hardly applicable this scale, seemed best 
adopt formula presented Yule for 
determining the standard error differences 
due simple 

Psychologists 43), college students 
and high school students 106) 
were combined with highest and lowest quar- 
tile scores separated Two thirds 
the statements have critical ratio 
2.5 above and all but the statements 
have critical ratio above. Thus one 
may say that the items contained the scale 
are, terms the customary interpretation 
this criterion, fairly consistent distin- 
guishing the quality measured the scale 
whole. 

Conclusion, These several indexes 
validity are obviously truer measure the 
worth the scale and any statement 
than any single index taken itself. One 


may observe, comparing percentage differ- 


that individual accepting rejecting item 
will included the upper lower score group. 


This does not mean that those individuals responding 
favorable way have greater amount de- 


gree the quality the scale purports measure 
than others. See Sletto, Critical Study the 
Criterion Internal Consistency Personality Scale 
Construction,” American Sociological Review, Vol- 


ume pp. 61-69, February, 1936. Stagner, Psy- 
chology Personality, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


New York, 1937, pp. 134-135. 


is, this case, the standard error the dif- 
ference, the highest and lowest quartiles item 
acceptance; the percentage those the 


high score group who checked the item tion 
can the percentage the same group that did not 


check the item; and the number individuals 
that group. and refer corresponding 


responses made the same item the low score 


critical ratio 


See Yule, Theory Statistics, Charles Grif- 
fin and Company, London, 1922, 261-70. 

“The number and percentage acceptances 
the highest and lowest quartile for each 
and its corresponding critical ratio given 
Gross, op. cit., Table VII, pp. 40-42. 


ences acceptance item between psy- 
chologists and high school students with its 
rating sociological experts its 
critical ratio, whether the item consistently 
poor, consistently good, uncertain 
For example, statements number 19, 
22, and have low discriminative value 
measured differences percentage ac- 
ceptance between psychologists and high 
school students; they are uncertain mean- 
ing sociological experts and have low criti- 
cal ratios. Although statement number has 
good discriminative value, has low critical 
ratio and uncertain meaning socio- 
logical experts. Statement number 79, upon 
which sociologists are completely odds has 
discriminative value but critical ratio 
1.43. apparent that these statements 
should either radically revised taken 
out the scale. 

Light may thrown the question 
whether the issues generalizations which 
these statements correspond 
omitted from the culture pattern testing 
the opposite each statement terms 
the same criteria validity. Since state- 
ments number and are opposites the 
same issue (number the Romantic Cul- 
ture pattern) and are defective terms 
each the above criteria, one may conclude 
that this issue should omitted from the 
pattern until further evidence warrants its 
inclusion. 

Statements number 12, 17, 40, 41, 44, 
56, 62, 66, though relatively low dis- 
criminative value and low critical ratios, 
probably should retained the scale be- 
cause sociological experts are fair agree- 
ment their classification. The later index 
the best criterion validity since 
possible that other methods item analysis 
would increase discriminative values and the 
critical ratios. Besides, more extensive ap- 
plication the scale include more naive 
and less repressed groups than high school 
students would possibly render statements 
discriminative that are for present purposes 


worthless. 


so-called discriminative value item 
and its critical ratio are, course, related since 
they were computed from similar data. 
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APPENDIX 


Since shortage space prevents the pub- 
lication the entire scale comprising 
statements and personal data sheet, the 
following sample items specifically referred 
the main body the article appended. 


12. 


17. 
19. 


22. 


36. 


person with attractive figure for 
questionable whether there 
any love strong enough overcome 
the passing time 
The impetuous person makes the best 
kind sweetheart 
Undiminished hope invaluable 
Divorce justified only after married 
persons have failed entirely their 
attempt get along with one an- 
not good for sweethearts see 
each other too often 
One should never forget, when mar- 


40. 


44. 


45. 


ried, his obligation the parents who 
One should not marry against the 
serious advice one’s 
Lovers owe each other marry 
against their parents’ objections when 
necessary 
Lovers should fulfill the expectations 
society the way they conduct 
One should sever parental family con- 
nections when they interfere with 
freedom married life ............ 


girl should not expect her sweet- 


heart chivalrous all occasions 


Lovers should not too optimistic 


about their chances for success 


Jealousy over rival love un- 


must admitted that people all 


ages are equally susceptible true 
love when appears .............. 


can never hope predict accu- 


rately the course social events ... 
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EVALUATION CENSUS WARTIME POPULATION 
ESTIMATES AND PREDICTIONS POSTWAR 
POPULATION PROSPECTS FOR 
METROPOLITAN AREAS* 


HAUSER AND BENJAMIN TEPPING 
Bureau the Census 


tion shifts and the determination 
their postwar permanence tran- 
siency are interest wide variety per- 


MEASUREMENT wartime popula- 


sons and agencies government, business, 


industry and education. The Bureau the 


Census has dealt with the first these prob- 


lems making available estimates the 


population the States, metropoli- 


tan areas and counties for May 1942, and 
March One the writers? has at- 


tempted deal with the second these 
problems, least first approximation, 
predicting the postwar population prospects 


the dual purpose this paper study 
the reliability and validity the Census 
Bureau’s postcensal population estimates 
and evaluate the unofficial postwar popu- 
lation predictions which reference has been 


made. 


POPULATION ESTIMATES 
The Bureau the Census has prepared 


postcensal population estimates largely 


Presented the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting 


the American Sociological Society, New York, 
December 1943. 


*U. Department Commerce, Bureau the 


Census, “Estimates the Civilian Population 
Counties: May 1942,” Series P-3, No. 33, Feb- 
25, 1943; and “Estimates the Civilian 
Population the United States Counties: March 
1043,” Series P-3, No. 38, October 31, 1943. 


*Hauser, Philip M., “Population Shifts and In- 
come Changes” Population Shifts and Postwar 
Markets, January 14-15, 1943, Marketing Series No. 


52, American Management Association, New York 


City. See, also, Hauser, Philip M., “Wartime Popula- 
tion Changes and Postwar Prospects,” Journal 
Marketing, American Marketing Association, Janu- 


ary, 1944. 


the basis the registrations for War Ration 
Books One and Two. For May, 1942, and 
March, 1943, estimates the civilian popu- 
lation have been released for the States, 
metropolitan areas and counties. Although 
admittedly not possible definitively 
answer the question good are the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s estimates?” possible ob- 
tain indicative measures their reliability 
and validity. 

indication the reliability these 
population estimates given the value 
.83 obtained for the Pearson coefficient 
correlation between the percentage change 
population from 1940 1942 and from 1940 
1943 for the 137 metropolitan areas. This 
high correlation indicates that whatever 
measured the registrations for War Ration 
Books One and Two consistently measured. 
This particular interest view the 
many questions that have been raised about 
the reliability the registration for War 
Ration Book One (the sugar 
basis for population estimates. would 
seem, then, the light the high positive 
coefficient correlation which obtained, 
that the registrations for War Ration Books 
One and Two are reliable basis for mak- 
ing population estimates. 

This, course, does not answer the ques- 
tion whether the registrations for war 
ration books actually measure the population 
the areas studied. One elementary test 
the validity war ration registration 
basis for estimating population obtained 
from analysis the correlation between 
the estimated population 1942 and 1943, 
respectively, and the 1940 Census enumera- 
tion. The value the coefficient correla- 
tion extremely high for both the comparison 
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the 
yve 1S un- 
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the 1940 and 1942 and the comparison 
the 1940 and 1943 data These coeffi- 
cients can regarded measures validity 
because the complete independence the 
1942 1943 estimates based war ration 
registration, and the returns the 1940 enu- 
merative census. 

further indication the validity the 
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although individual areas these groups 
varied from estimated loss percent 
for the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre metropolitan 
counties estimated gain percent 
for the San Antonio metropolitan counties, 
(See Table 1.) Moreover, only the areas 
these groups had rate growth above 
the median the first group. The probability 


TABLE COMPARISON WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION CLASSIFICATION LABOR MARKET AREAS WITH THE 
EsTIMATED POPULATION INCREASES FROM 1940 1943 


War Manpower 
Commission 
Rating 
Adequacy 
Labor Supply* Median 


Maximum 


Estimated Rate Population Increase 


1940-1943 


Minimum 


Critical 16.6 64.6 Mobile metropolitan county 4.1 Bridgeport metropolitan county 
(Mobile Co., Ala.) (Fairfield Co., Conn.) 
Serious 23.0 Jacksonville metropolitan Duluth (Minn.)-Superior 
county (Duval Co., Fla.) metropolitan counties (St. Louis 
Co., Minn.; Douglas Co., Wis.) 
Adequate 30.6 Corpus Christi metropolitan Scranton-Wilkes-Barre metropol- 
county (Nueces Co., Texas) itan counties (Lackawanna and 
Luzerne Cos., Pa.) 
Plentiful 30.7 San Antonio metropolitan —14.6 St. Joseph metropolitan county 


county (Bexar Co., Texas) 


(Buchanan Co., Mo.) 


Manpower Statistics, War Manpower Commission, Washington, C., No. June, 1943. 


estimates afforded comparing them with 
the War Manpower Commission’s classifica- 
tion metropolitan areas with respect the 
adequacy the labor supply. The median 
rate estimated population increase between 
1940 and 1943 the metropolitan areas 
classified the War Manpower Commission 
“critical” with respect inadequacy 
labor supply was percent; and the esti- 
mated population changes the areas this 
group ranged from loss percent for the 
Bridgeport metropolitan county gain 
percent for the Mobile metropolitan 
county. The median rate increase for each 
the other three groups defined the 
War Manpower Commission was nearly zero, 


*It should pointed out that view the 
great range population the areas concerned 
high correlation would expected there mod- 
icum validity the estimates. However, even 
that modicum has been questioned. 


this happening chance alone less than 
1,000,000. The fact that the areas 
judged the War Manpower Commission 


having the least adequate labor supply 


group, the greatest increases popula- 
tion according the Census esti- 
mates may taken indication the 
validity the population estimates, that is, 
the fact that the war ration book registra- 
tions actually measure population. 

More evidence the validity the Cen- 


sus Bureau’s population estimates given 


comparison the change population rela 


South 
North 


certain metropolitan areas since April 1940, 
given population estimates based 
registrations for War Ration Book Two with 
the changes the same areas given 


population estimates based samples drawn 


from those areas the Census Bureau. (See 
Table 2.) The two sets estimates agree 
closely and the differences between them are 
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(Lackawanna and 
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the main probably explained the fact 
that the areas were defined slightly 
different fashion for the two estimates, and 
that the dates which the estimates apply 
are different: March 1943, for the esti- 
mates based War Ration Book Two, and 
October 1943, for the estimates based 
the sample. view the fact that the esti- 


ESTIMATES POPULATION CHANGES SINCE 


1940, FOR SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Estimated Percent Change 
Population Since April 
Metropolitan 
Area Based War Ra- 
tion Book Two, 
March 1943 


Based Sample, 
October 1943 


New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 
Baltimore 
Washington 


| 
na 

ow on 


mates are totally independent one another, 


their close agreement must taken strong 
evidence the validity each. 
further measure the validity the 


Bureau’s population estimates afforded 


analysis the wartime population estimates 
the metropolitan areas discloses important 
differences population changes. 


book these figures the southern and 
metropolitan areas increased consid- 


population areas actually showed decline. This pattern 
relatively rapid population growth the 


South and the West compared with the 
North consistent with that the preceding 


samples drawn 


Bureau. (See 
tween them are 


decade.* Since highly improbable that 


Philip M., “Wartime Population 
Changes and Postwar Prospects,” op. cit., 240. 
See also Department Commerce, Bureau the 
Census, Sixteenth Decennial Census the United 
States, Population, Volume 16. 


the regional pattern population changes 
based upon registrations for war ration books 
during the war would agree with those based 
census enumeration the preceding dec- 
ade chance alone, the consistency the 
pattern may taken another indication 
the validity the Census Bureau’s war- 
time population estimates. 


PREDICTION POSTWAR POPULATION 
PROSPECTS 


Because the widespread interest the 
permanence transiency wartime popu- 
lation shifts, attempt was made the 
invitation the American Management As- 
sociation January 1943 and the American 
Marketing Association November 1943, 
classify metropolitan areas with respect 
their postwar population prospects (see foot- 
note 2). 

Prediction the realm social phenom- 
ena always hazardous. Unfortunately, 
generally impossible state all the 
variables past social situation man- 
ner that permits accurate prediction the 
future. Despite the limitation extrapola- 
tion the realm human affairs, seemed 
reasonable assume that least one factor 
relevant consideration the postwar 
population prospects given metropolitan 
county was the consistency its population 
growth during the course the war with that 
previously observed. 

Accordingly, obtain simple picture 
consistency the growth pattern the vari- 
ous metropolitan counties, the areas under 
consideration were arrayed with respect 
their relative rates growth for each 
three periods observation: the intercensal 
period 1920 1930; the intercensal period 
1930 1940; and the postcensal period 
April 1940, March 1943. Each array 
areas was then divided into quartile group- 
ings with ranking “4” applied all 
metropolitan counties with the highest rates 
growth, that is, those falling the upper 
one-fourth the array, and down 
the assigning the ranking “1” the 
metropolitan counties the lowest one- 
fourth the array. result this 
process arrangement each metropolitan 
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county had three rankings, one for each 
the three periods under observation. 

was relatively simple, course, de- 
termine whether the relative rate growth 
for given area during the war period, that 
is, from April 1940, March 1943, 
was consistent with previously observed rates 


TABLE PATTERNS QUARTILE RANKINGS 
GROWTH FOR THE VARIOUS CLASSIFICATIONS 
METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 


Class Period Observation 
Metropolitan 
County* 1920-1930 1930-1940 1940-1943 
Class 
A-2 
A-3 
A-4 
Class 
Class 
Class 
D-2 


These are the classes used the paper prepared 
Philip Hauser for the meetings the American 
Management Association based the population es- 
timates for May, 1942. the revised classification pre- 
pared for the meetings the American Marketing 
Association based the population estimates for 
March, 1943, the subclasses were combined follows: 
and A-2 were combined equal A-1; A-3 and A-4 
were combined equal A-2; A-5 was changed A-3; 
and B-2 were consolidated; and D-2 were 
consolidated. 


population growth. For example, area 
with ranking “4” during the war period 
was adjudged have consistent rate 
growth during the war its ranking for the 
previously observed periods was also 
area with ranking “4” during the war 
period with ranking each the 
preceding periods was adjudged have 
rate growth during the war inconsistent 
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with that the past. analysis was made are 
the various combinations rankings with ing 

sistency, the case might be, and classj- 
fication areas was devised which, the 
judgment the author, permitted least 
qualitative statement the prospects each 
area had for retaining its wartime population fact 
increments decrements. Tha 
The combinations rankings and result- whe 
ing classification shown Table The 
analysis resulted the identification the eacl 
following four classes metropolitan coun- does 
ties: Class areas—those which had grown 
relatively rapid rate since the onset had 
the war and which light previously ob- the 
served rapid growth were adjudged likely has 
retain their population increments; Class time 
areas—those which grew rapidly during 
the course the war but whose population tion- 
increase, view previously observed small pred 
rates growth, may regarded transient 
unless special effort made after the war whic 
convert wartime activities normal 
time pursuits; Class areas—those which grow 
have lost population have grown very vious 
little since 1940 but which view pre- 
viously observed relatively rapid rates with 
growth may expected “come back” 
the postwar period; and Class areas—those 
which have lost population gained very 
little since 1940 and which view facto 
tively low rates growth decreases the 
past cannot expected grow rapidly 
even recoup wartime losses the post- 
war period. Within these broad classes 
areas was possible make some further index 
distinctions the basis differentials the other 
population growth patterns the various 
areas. contir 
tion the metropolitan counties im- 
portant that its limitations outlined 
some detail. our 
First, should remembered that the 
critical fact the analysis attempted relates ure 
wartime population change, and that this 


change estimated the Bureau the 
Census the basis war ration book 
tration. the extent that the measurement 
wartime population change for 
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underta 
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area error, the pattern growth rank- 
ings used the basis for the classification 
the area and the predictions made may also 
error. 

Second, the classification system, although 
entirely mechanical terms patterns 
rankings growth, involves judgment 
factor with respect the predictions made. 
That is, although true that any student 
who follows the method briefly outlined 
above would arrive the same rankings for 
each the metropolitan counties studied, 
does not follow that every student would 
necessarily agree that Corpus Christi, which 
had consistent ranking “4” for each 
the three periods under observation, therefore 
has superior prospect for retaining its war- 
time population growth. This latter judgment 


represents qualitative type extrapola- 


venture into the hazardous field 
prediction human affairs. There implicit 
this type extrapolation assumption 
which obviously subject considerable 


error, namely, the assumption that past 


growth indicator future growth. Ob- 
viously, further refinement the data 
utilized and analysis specific factors 
with respect type population, type 
industry, possibilities converting wartime 
production facilities peacetime functions, 
diversity industry and other economic 
factors, might well lead number 


changes the classifications effected and 
therefore the predictions 


Third, should pointed out that the 
assumption that past growth reliable 


index future growth based still an- 
other assumption, namely, that the postwar 
economic order will general represent 
continuation our national economy 
have known the past. This assump- 
tion also subject challenge because cer- 
tainly may argued that the character 
our postwar economy and our internal 


population distribution will small meas- 


ure depend upon unpredictable national and 
international political, economic, social, and 


technological developments. 

detailed locality locality analysis this 
type was, course, beyond the scope the study 


Fourth, the character the data available 
for measuring wartime population growth has 
necessitated the use county units the 
definition metropolitan areas. pos- 
sible that the combinations counties used 
for population estimates and for this analysis 
may some extent obscure the trend 
population growth the “real metropolitan 
district.” Thus, for example, the Pitts- 
burgh area, Allegheny, Fayette, Washington, 
and Westmoreland Counties are included but 
Beaver, the county this area with the most 
rapid population growth preceding dec- 
ades, excluded the application the 
uniform definition metropolitan counties 
which was 

Sixth, the predictions made, attempt 
has been made distinguish between “nor- 
mal” and growth. The mechani- 
cal methods described have been employed 
dealing with areas such Knoxville 
metropolitan county with increase ci- 
vilian population between 1940 and 1943 
2.7 percent, and Mobile metropolitan 
county, with increase 64.6 percent. 

spite the limitations enumerated 
above, however, there much that can 
said behalf the classification the 
metropolitan counties. 

First, the indications the reliability and 
validity the population estimates made 
the Bureau the Census, presented above, 
would suggest that the classification metro- 
politan counties not seriously error 
the extent that they are dependent upon 
estimates wartime population changes. 

Second, although the classification system 
based the growth each metropolitan 
county during only three periods observa- 
tion, should noted that each the 
periods observation might described 
laboratory situation far the general 
state our economy was concerned. The 
first period observation, 1920-1930, was 


general period prosperity and bull 


Metropolitan counties are the counties half 
more whose population fell metropolitan dis- 
tricts defined the 1940 Census. Metropolitan 
counties rather than metropolitan districts are con- 
sidered this paper because war ration book data 
are available only for counties. 
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markets. The second period observation, 
1930-1940, was one economic depression. 
The third period, 1940-1943, was again 
period prosperity, precipitated the war. 
Consistency growth for these three periods 
observation meant fact that given 
metropolitan area had ranked relatively high 
rate growth during periods “boom” 
speculation, severe depression, and war pros- 
perity. The ability area maintain 
relatively high position with respect 


TABLE COEFFICIENTS CORRELATION BETWEEN 
THE THE METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 
THREE PERIODS AND THEIR QUARTILE RANK- 
INGS SUCCEEDING INTERVALS** 


Period 


Region 


North 
West 


For the purpose computing these coefficients, 
metropolitan counties Class were assigned the 
class rating those Class the class rating those 
Class the class rating and those Class the 
class rating 

The interval decade the case periods 
and II, and three years the case period III. 


population growth throughout such great eco- 
nomic fluctuations seems lend weight 
the prediction continued growth beyond 
that afforded the extrapolation process 
alone. Further, may argued, another 
example, that “boom” town the 20’s that 
failed maintain relatively high growth 
during the depression the 30’s and failed 
also achieve relatively high growth 
the the early 40’s not likely, all 
other factors being equal, become 
“boom” town the postwar period. 

effect, then, the coincidence the peri- 
ods observation with fundamentally differ- 
ing economic climates provides some re- 
spects the equivalent experimental sit- 
uation and permits the drawing inferences 
which transcend character those normally 
possible from raw data time series. 

Third, probably not too far fetched 
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assume that our postwar economy will not 


represent sharp break with the past. the 
extent that this true, the postwar predic. 194 
tions made are not likely subject 
great inaccuracies. Certainly the application stro 
the technique used the classification 
the metropolitan counties earlier periods 
our history shows that the pattern 
growth these counties has the whole that 
been consistent despite World War and 
great economic and technological changes. 
The technique being evaluated was tested 
applying the 137 metropolitan areas 
for each the periods, 1890-1920, 1900- 
1930, and 1910-1940 the same classification 
system used the basis for predictions 
the periods 1920-1930, 1930-1940, and 1940- 
1943, respectively. Table shows that al- 
though the predictions made for the periods Cla 
1930-1940 (based growth from 1900 
1930) and 1940-1943 (based growth from 
1940) were not successful 
those made for the period 1920-1930 (based 
growth from 1890 1920), there was 
positive correlation between the prediction 
high relative rate growth and the rate 
growth actually observed, even for 
1943. 
Table shows the consistency with which 
metropolitan counties Class (predicted 
have continuing high rate growth) 
had rate growth above the average 
the consistency with which metropolitan 
counties Class (predicted have con- growt 
tinuing low rate growth) had rate 
growth below the average. Thus, the 
areas Class for the first period, 
the areas Class for the second period, 
period had rates growth above the median. which 
Class for the first period, the percer 
areas Class for the second period, and 
period had rates growth above the median. 
Fourth, although may true that 
some areas the growth the “real 
politan district” distorted the county 
groupings, general this not the case. The 
coefficient correlation between the 
population growth between 1930 and 194° 


~ 
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will not 
the past. the 
postwar predic- 
subject 
the application 
classification 
earlier periods 
the pattern 
the whole 
War and 
changes. 
ated was tested 
areas 
classification 
1940, and 


shows that al- 
for the periods (1890-1920) (1910-1940) 


from 1900 Growth Growth Growth Growth Growth Growth 
growth above below above below above below 


politan areas and the extreme percentage in- 
creases for the war period March 1943, 
were actually below those maintained the 
past for entire decades. This would indicate 
that the problem various communities face 
absorbing wartime population increments 
will, from the standpoint magnitude 
increment alone, not come that previ- 
ously successfully encountered. 

addition these considerations, which 
deal point point with the limitations 


“metropolitan districts” defined the 
1940 Census, and “metropolitan counties” 
used here, has value .97. This would 
strongly suggest that differences geo- 
graphic definitions the areas are not likely 
greatly affect the predictions made. 

Fifth, although commonly believed 
that many areas cannot possibly retain war- 
time population growth because its ex- 
magnitude, the growth enjoyed 
metropolitan counties from 1940 1943 


TABLE THE 137 METROPOLITAN AREAS CLASS EACH THREE PERIODS AND RATE GROWTH 
THE SUCCEEDING INTERVALS* 


Period 


successful median median median median median median 


for 


ncy with which 


(predicted 


ate growth) 
average and 
metropolitan 


ove the median. 
true that 
metro- 
the county 
the case. The 
ween the rates 
1930 and 194° 


The interval decade the case periods and II, and three years the case period III. 
Does not include Tulsa, Oklahoma, for which there was class but which had rate growth above the 


median. 


when reduced annual basis does not 
seem particularly unusual. fact, the an- 


nual rate wartime civilian population 


had rate growth the metropolitan areas does not 
rates population growth these same areas 
annual percentage increase for these areas 
which compared with 2.8 percent for 
percent for 1910-1920, 2.7 percent for 1920- 


for the third 


seem all startling when compared with the 
during the last five decades. Thus, the average 
was percent during the period 1940-1943, 
1890-1900, 3.2 percent for 1900-1910, 2.6 
1930, and percent for 1930-1940. Further, 


the maximum average annual percentage 
increase for any these areas was 21.5 per- 


cent for the period 1940-1943, which 


compared with 47.6 percent, 58.3 percent, 
25.8 percent, 23.4 percent, and 8.7 percent 
for the five preceding decades, respectively. 
clear, then, that the average percentage 
the population the metro- 


the postwar population predictions outlined 
above, three other considerations are 
order. 

First, not without significance that the 
predictions made fall into regional pattern 
consistent with the regional patterns 
growth previously observed.’ The probability 
negligible that the predictions made with 
respect the postwar prospects the 137 
metropolitan areas would chance alone 
fall into the same regional pattern growth 
recorded the Census the preceding 
decade. This seems reasonable con- 
clusion particularly when remembered 
that the classification was achieved 
entirely mechanical manner and was de- 
pendent population estimates localities 
independent enumerative census findings. 


Philip M., “Wartime Population 
Changes and Postwar Prospects,” loc. cit., 
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Second, areas with most rapid wartime 
population growth, the extent that they 
contain disproportionately few persons en- 
gaged the service industries and the 
production civilian supplies, contain some 
insurance against complete loss their war- 
time population increments the period 
postwar adjustment. The most rapidly 
expanded areas, natural consequence 
policies designed increase production 
war material, probably have labor forces dis- 
proportionately concentrated war produc- 
tion, compared with civilian production, 
and manufacturing, compared with 
service enterprise. such areas, the period 
postwar adjustment, may expected 
that many the war workers will ab- 
sorbed expanding service enterprises and 
civilian production. 

Finally, may noted that the predic- 
tions made possess usefulness despite their 
failure evaluate local differentials the 
convertibility peacetime activities ex- 
panded war facilities. clear that area 
which has grown rapidly because the con- 
struction plant probably faces 
more uncertain postwar future than steel 
area with expanded steel production facilities, 
and that areas with disproportionately large 
facilities for the production explosives and 
ammunition are not likely have good 
postwar prospects those with facilities 
for the production machine tools and 
motors. 

The metropolitan counties classified, how- 
ever, are the main large enough and 
possess sufficient diversification activity 
not completely dependent upon 
the maintenance full production any 
one type industry, even though the in- 
evitable contraction certain industries, 
particularly aircraft and ship-building pro- 
duction, will felt. Moreover, such evidence 
available indicates that, general, the 
distribution war contracts has paralleled 
the prewar pattern industrial location, 
favored those areas which were already ex- 
periencing rapid industrial expansion. 


These considerations, they are intended 
do, should inspire some confidence the 
predictions made, but they should not 
interpreted mean that additional study 
local industrial and economic factors 
important. the contrary, there 
doubt but that more intensive 
local factors essential more than 
approximate evaluation given area’s 
postwar future desired. 


CONCLUSION 


Such data are available for testing the 
reliability and validity the Census 
Bureau’s wartime population estimates seem 
justify the conclusions: First, that the 
population estimates based registrations 
for War Ration Books One and Two, 
least for the 137 metropolitan areas, are re- 
liable; that is, they are highly consistent. 
Second, that there least fragmentary evi- 
dence indicate that they are also valid, 
that is, they apparently measure not only 
ration registration but also actual popula- 
tion changes. 

Moreover, seems safe conclude that 
the unofficial predictions made the post- 
war population prospects the 137 metro- 
politan areas, despite number limitations, 
may regarded least reasonable first 
approximation the answer the question 
“Are the wartime population shifts perma- 
nent transient?” 

particularly worth noting that the 
reliance which can placed either the 
Census Bureau’s population estimates, the 
unofficial predictions postwar population 
prospects, function the number 
areas which one interested; that 
is, the probability that the population esti- 
mates predictions for any individual area 
are error greater than the probability 
that the population estimates for all, 
large number the areas, are error. 
general, may stated that persons con- 
cerned with the data for all large pro- 
portion the areas may use them with con- 
siderable confidence. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDY SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT* 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY THE EFFECTS STAFF STIMULATION 
PARTICIPATION EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES THE SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT COLLEGE STUDENTS 


REUBEN 
University South Dakota 


has been present sociologists 

account project the University 
Wisconsin which follows closely the de- 
sign for social experiments proposed Dr. 
Stuart Chapin several papers before 
the American Sociological This 
paper progress report the feasibility 
the experimental method answer cer- 
tain questions policy and social action. 
With this objective mind our comments 
are more frequently oriented the tools 
have used the experiment than the 
implications our findings. 

Working quite independently Doctor 
Chapin have this project Wisconsin 
experienced many the difficulties has 
described his experiments. also con- 
firm some the advantages which come 
with precise experimental design. the re- 
sults our experiment are not large enough 
convincing, the fault lies less the 
design the study than our experimental 
stimuli, the strength which apparently 
overestimated throughout the experiment. 


CENTRAL OBJECTIVE this paper 


WHY SELECT THIS PARTICULAR PROBLEM 
FOR STUDY? 


The problem stems out the disagreement 


the Thirty-eighth Annual Meet- 
ing the American Sociological Society, New 
York, December The author indebted 
his former colleagues the University Wis- 
consin, especially Porter Butts, Chester Ruedisili, 
Mary Showman, and Susan Poston for their work 
consultants and staff assistants this project. 

*See especially Stuart Chapin, “The Advan- 
tages Experimental Sociology The Study 
Family Group Patterns,” Social Forces, vol. 11, No. 
December 1932; and “Design for Social Experi- 
ments,” American Sociological Review, vol. No. 
December 1938. 


between students and their mentors the 
value extracurricular activities produc- 
ing social adjustment among participants. 
Over one third 4000 students from nine- 
teen colleges the Middle West value extra- 
curricular activities more than curricular ac- 
Students quite generally define 
activities educational and important 
social The faculty and ad- 
ministration have achieved such consen- 
sus, and some scholastic guidance workers 
actually claim activities are harmful schol- 
arship and social adjustment. 

Wisconsin the Division Social Edu- 
cation which was established provide rec- 
reational services students through the 
medium the Wisconsin Union found itself 
the center this argument. Commissioned 
avocational counseling recreation 
and use the Wisconsin Union building 
laboratory for training campus leader- 
ship, the new division was anxious bring 
about clarification the issues stake. 

The research project are reporting here 
grew out the efforts define the division’s 
role and function the controversial area 
extracurricular activities. The administrators 
the division wanted know whether 
not staff guidance could influence participa- 
tion campus activities and whether not, 


turn, activity itself had significant 


ing the student’s scholastic achievement 
and social adjustment. The future policy 


Briggs, “Evaluation Extracurricular 
Activities Teachers College Students,” School 
and Society, 1938, 48, pp. 539-40. 

*They define the situation and operate “as 
play if” activities are impor- 
tant “learn how live with others.” Anyone 
deviating from this pattern thereby thought 
“queer duck,” maladjusted. 
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the division with respect staff counseling 
was based the results the study. 
The division also saw possibilities bringing 
the scholastic counseling 
forces the campus closer together re- 
sult. The project followed the Wisconsin pat- 
tern close interdependence between re- 
search and social action and policy. 
Reference the current literature revealed 
several studies the relationship extra- 
curricular activities and scholarship but rela- 
tively few the relationship activities 
social adjustment, although most the 
writers agreed that the relationship was prob- 
ably favorable. Studies Chapin* 
Smith College and again the University 
Minnesota showed activity students have 
higher academic grades, better physical health 
and higher morale than nonactivity students. 
for Oberlin students, asserting that the most 
active students scored higher scholastic 
aptitude and had higher grades than less 
active students, that Phi Beta Kappa mem- 
bers were represented out proportion 
their number the campus the organiza- 
tional activities the campus and that dur- 
ing the course the study there was 
evidence that the scholastic work seniors 
holding many offices had suffered thereby. 
Remmlein made study 700 senior 
students the high school level which 
concluded that participation extracur- 
ricular activities way responsible for 
low McKee’s correlations be- 
tween participation activities and academic 
standing Purdue appeared low but 
and Porter Butts Wisconsin 
found frequent users the student Union 


Chapin, Extracurricular Activities the 
University Minnesota, Minneapolis: Minne- 
sota Press, 

Wilkins, “On the Distribution Extra- 
Curricular Activities,” School and Society, 51, 
pp. 651-656. 

Remmlein, “Scholastic Accomplishment 
Extra-Curricular Activities,” Applied Psychology, 
23, 1030, pp. 602-607. 

ton, “Women’s Extra-Curricular Activities Re- 
lated Certain Characteristics,” Studies Higher 
Education Purdue University, 39, 1940, pp. 5-18. 
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have higher scholarship than 
Reeder Utah State College found 
ber leadership positions held increased, 
the number activities participated 
creased and the hours spent prepara- 
tion for activities increased. states the 
cause obscure but suggests the improve- 
ment probably due the stimulation 
interests, the satisfaction psychological 
desires, and more satisfactory group 
justment which comes through participation 
State Teachers College attempted equate 
activity and non-activity group factors 
age, sex and high school background be- 
fore noting differences 
tween the two groups. claimed the differ- 
ence intelligence was not sufficient ac- 
count for the superior scholarship and social 
Livingood found better personality adjust- 
ment among students who participated 
directed program extracurricular activities 
than among those who did Bash 
Colgate University claims non-participants 
activities, constituting thirty per cent 
his sample, rate nearly 3.5% higher in- 
telligence than the average the entire 
sample 770 men. finds, however, strik- 
ing variations the intelligence quotients 
students various activities. Publications 
attract the most intelligent and student gov- 
ernment the next, the two rating about six- 
teen per cent above the general average, while 
the class offices, fraternity positions and 
other campus positions attracted inferior 
well superior 


*Porter Butts, Study Student Residence 
and Student Use Leisure Time the University 
Wisconsin (Unpublished), Madison, 

tors Influencing Socialization and Leadership 
the Utah State Agricultural College Campus, 
Thesis, Utah State Agricultural College, 1038, pp. 
154 and 

Wrinkle, “The Value Social 
Education the Professional Preparation Teach- 
ers,” article Educational Administration and 
Supervision. 

Livingood, “Directed Extra-Curricular 
Activities and Adjustment,” Mental Hygiene, 20, 
1936, pp. 614-623. 

New York Times, July 18, 
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Most these studies point the direc- 
tion favorable effects participation 
both scholastic achievement and social ad- 
justments college students. Nevertheless, 
process selection may taking place 
which the more intelligent and better ad- 
justed students are attracted prestige giv- 
ing activities, thus accounting for the su- 
perior grades activity-minded students. 
improve the studies already completed, 
which must admit not provide many 
conclusive data, must devise study 
which will hold constant vital interfering 
factors such intelligence, health, previous 
experience activities, and on. 


CASTING ABOUT FOR METHOD 


The method which suggests itself one 
rarely used social scientists but com- 
mon use biological scientists, and em- 
ployed now rather frequently research 
workers education and child development; 
known best the experimental method. 
The use control group homogeneous 
with respect the experimental group all 
factors which might interfere with the ac- 
curate observation the interplay the 
experimental variables, gives the rigor- 
ous control need answer more conclu- 
sively the questions raised the preceding 
pages. Chapin has pioneered the way 
the social science field with several experi- 
mental some which have 
already footnoted, and the trail has been 
carefully blazed. remains for set 
our “equipment,” train our “laboratory as- 
sistants,” and select the techniques for meas- 
uring differential rates improvement 
our control and experimental group mem- 
bers. Using Chapin’s terms, this projected 


rather than post facto 


Chapin, Study Social Adjustment 
Using the Technique Analysis Selective Con- 
trol,” Social Forces, 18, 1940, 487. See also “An 
Experiment the Social Effects Good Housing,” 
American Sociological Review, 1940, pp. 
For recent discussion the refinements experi- 
mental design made possible analysis variance 
and co-variance see Lindquist, Statistical 
Analysis Educational Research, New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1940, pp. 

“Chapin, “Design for Social Experiments,” op. 
at. 796. 


our main hypothesis tested con- 
trolled experiment, the clearest statement 
which combines the question counselors and 
administrators recreation would like an- 
swered and yet simple enough lend it- 
self measurement and controlled observa- 
tion: 
“Staff stimulation participation 
curricular activities results improved scho- 
lastic achievement and improved social adjust- 
ment college 


keeping with our design for social ex- 
periments, the procedure for testing this 
hypothesis equate two groups college 
students all factors which might affect 
our two dependent variables (scholastic 
achievement and social adjustment). Once 
that done can observe and measure 
the effect the independent variable (staff 
stimulation participation extracurricular 
activities) the two dependent variables. 

The main steps the experimental pro- 
cedure which our hypothesis will 
tested are: 


Careful definition the universe; 

Selection control group and ex- 
perimental group alike with respect 
all factors which would affect scho- 
lastic achievement and social adjust- 
ment; 

Administration social adjustment in- 
ventories members both groups 


staff stimulation participation mean 
participation which follows the counseling and 
advice staff member trained help the student 
the experimental group his selection activi- 
ties. realize that students are inducted into 
activities through variety channels, but the 
experimental group members will have the added 
help systematic interviews which help them 
see activities part their total campus experi- 
ence. extracurricular activities mean not 
only all the organizational activities which stu- 
dents participate for which they don’t receive college 
credit wage, but also hobbies and avocations, 
such dancing, crafts, hiking, photography, and 
on. improved scholastic achievement mean 
better scholastic averages the close than the 
beginning the experiment. improved social 
adjustment mean better scores social adjust- 
ment inventories the close than the beginning 
the experiment. 
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ascertain the extent their mal- 
adjustment the beginning the 
experiment; 

Application the stimulus partici- 
pate activities the members the 
experimental group through special 
counseling this group, ignoring for 
purposes the experiment members 
the control group; 

Readministration the adjustment in- 
ventories survivors both groups 
the close the experiment; 

Tabulation grade point averages and 
other measures scholastic achieve- 
ment survivors both groups the 
close the experiment; 

Noting significant differences be- 
tween the two groups both depen- 
dent variables and drawing conclu- 
sions; 

Revision the main hypothesis 
conform with the findings the ex- 
periment. 


SETTING THE EXPERIMENT 


The records all university offices were 
examined for relevant control factors and 
trial schedule was constructed which ran 
fifty cases. found fifteen factors con- 
sistently reported which could used con- 
trols; that is, each seemed related 
some degree our dependent variables, scho- 
lastic achievement and social adjustment. 
These fifteen factors were sex, age, size 
home community, size high school, percen- 
tile rank high school, American Council 
percentile rank, personality rating high 
school principal, health grade college, type 
residence, degree self support, church 
affiliation, fraternity affiliation, extent par- 
ticipation activities high school, extent 
participation activities during first year 
college, and scholastic average the first 
semester college. 

The entire freshman class 1306 students 
the College Letters and Science was 
taken the initial population from which 
draw our control and experimental group. 
transcribed the data for the fifteen factors 
listed above IBM cards for tabulation 
and sorting. experimented with the sort- 
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ing process running the entire 
through first see what our population 
like. From the distribution 
judged what would necessary pro- 
duce two samples homogeneous with respect 
each other all fifteen factors whica 
would not differ significantly from the mother 
population. were also anxious elimi- 
nate few cases possible order 
have sizable group survivors the end 
the experiment. With these goals mind 
proceeded with the matching process. 

Frequency Distributions Matched—The 
method which produced the desired results 
was one matching frequency distributions 
while rejecting deviant cases strictly 
random basis. First, the 1306 cases were 
alphabetized and every other case alpha- 
betical order dropped into what was desig- 
nated the experimental group pile; the 
pile remaining called the control group. 
The experimental group cards were colored 
red for identification purposes. Second, the 
two groups were sorted one factor 
time. Where differences the distributions 
the two groups occurred the offending in- 
tervals were noted and every card re- 
jected until the distributions were equalized. 
The random technique rejecting deviants 
enabled equalize the two samples with 
fewer losses than other experimenters have 
experienced and yet produced samples that 
were representative the population from 
which they were 

The products this matching procedure 
were two groups 266 freshmen, each group 
homogeneous with respect the other 
the fifteen factors wished control 
the experiment. They were representative 
the population from which they were 
drawn, the outset least. Moreover the 
groups were large enough survive the ex- 
periment sufficient numbers handled 
statistically. 

take issue anywhere with our mentor, 
Dr. Chapin, this point representa- 
tiveness which argues away unim- 
portant: “Homogeneity, representative- 
ness, the essential condition the dis- 
covery experiment real relationship 
between two Within certain limits 
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the homogeneity the two sub-samples 
more important than their representative- 
ness variable factors that originally ob- 
scured the 

Most the experimental studies made 
date have been vitiated the fact that the 
control and experimental groups were 
unlike the population from which they were 
drawn that few generalizations could made 
concerning the nature the problem the 
universe itself. have this study 
achieved homogeneity between the experi- 
mental and control groups without losing 
representativeness. 

The Groups Get Equal Start—The next 
step setting the experiment was 
make sure where both groups stood with re- 
spect the two dependent variables. They 
started the experiment equal with respect 
scholastic averages because equated 
them means the matching process just 
described. remained get initial meas- 
urement determine how alike the two 
groups were with respect social adjust- 
ment. 

were aided greatly the selection and 
administration the social adjustment in- 
ventories the university’s testing special- 
ists. selected the most valid and re- 
liable instruments for measuring social ad- 
justment the college student level two 
pencil-and-paper tests, Guilford’s 
ventory STDCR and Washburne’s 
Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory 
(Thaspic administered two in- 
ventories instead one check which 

Chapin, “Design for Social Experiments,” 

American Sociological Review, December, 1938, 
shared the reservations others who have 
used pencil-and-paper inventories for research pur- 
poses but tests these are probably the “least 
worst”; there can little place for the perfection- 
ist social research. Research this field can’t wait 
until the perfect inventory devised; must 
needs satisfied with approximations the perfect 
For pertinent criticisms see Kimball 
Young, “Social and Emotional Adjust- 
ments Freshmen the University Wisconsin,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 1937, pp. 166- 
and Kelly al., “Ability Influence One’s 
Score Typical Pencil-and-Paper Test Per- 
sonality,” Character and Personality, Vol. 1936, 
Pp. 206-15, 


further strengthens our case. 

The tests were administered November 
1940 in.a series meetings under the guise 
gathering information for the Junior 
Dean’s office. The tabulation scores so- 
cial adjustment proved had equated our 
experimental and control group well because 
the scores for both groups were practically 
identical patterns dispersion, range and 
averages. 

The groups, therefore, began the experi- 
ment the same footing scholastically and 
showed the same general pattern social 
adjustment. are probably justified con- 
cluding that any improvement scholastic 
achievement scores and social adjustment 
scores the experimental over the control 
group may ascribed participation 
extracurricular activities stimulated our 
guidance staff. 

Research workers interested 
mental research will note Figure the 
extent which shrinkage occurs the ex- 
perimental controls are set and the 
experiment progresses. has been found 
necessary start with large group initially 
order have enough survivors deal 
with statistically. The largest shrinkage oc- 
curs the matching process, but each time 
data are required from participants the group 
becomes smaller because members fail co- 
operate supplying 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Beginning immediately after the experi- 
mental and control groups were selected and 
tested social adjustment, two members 
the staff the Division Social Educa- 
tion started interview members the 
experimental group. The names both men 
and women students the experimental 
group were checked against activity records 
eliminate for purposes immediate coun- 
sel all students already “active” student 
activities, since the obvious purpose the 
beginning interviews would change 


this standpoint institutional populations 
prisons, training schools, mental hospitals and 
military schools might lend themselves best con- 
trol group analysis. They would less mobile and 
would less likely drop out the study. 
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student from the inactive category the 
active category. The members the “al- 
ready active” group were watched carefully 
the staff but given relatively little formal 
counseling. 

All members the residual inactive group 
were called come into the student ac- 
tivities office for counseling and placement 
interview. student raised question 
why was called the following excuse 
was given: “On the basis recent survey 
student activities was found that many 
students seem have the time and interest 
enter some activity but just don’t know 
how get started. For that reason are 


trying get touch with many sopho- 


mores possible talk with them about 


the possibilities participation activities.” 


most cases this explanation sufficed and 
appointment was made for interview. 

co-operative arrangement was worked 
out before the interviewing began with the 
members Mortar Board, national honor- 


ary fraternity for women who had achieved 
prominence activities, with the resident 


fellows the university residence halls, with 
the personnel heads activity organizations 
the campus, and with key faculty coun- 
selors whom students might referred 


for placement help with other problems 


which might preclude immediate participa- 
tion activities. Often the referrral was not 
for immediate placement but entree 
first step getting campus post. These 
key people functioned open doors into ac- 
tivities and induce participation once the 


doors were opened. The arrangement with 


Mortar Board included follow-up interview 
and report progress from each member 
the students assigned them for place- 
ment. 

The procedure the initial interview was 
locate interest, possible, having 


the student fill out activities interest 


questionnaire and then talking with him 
about it. Wherever definite interest was 
expressed, the student was referred the 
personnel head student leader responsible 
for that activity. When was clear that the 
student was undecided about what wanted, 


tentative program was worked out, and the 
student was sometimes referred other staff 
members, residence halls fellows, Mortar 
Board members for encouragement and reas- 
surance. Students more frequently showed in- 
difference than resistance counseling but 
the whole evidenced desire get into 
prestige-giving activities rather than com- 
munity service activities. They were not par- 
ticularly concerned about placement terms 
personal needs and abilities. 

the first year the experiment wore 
there was decided feeling inertia, 
common most social experiments, that 
were bogging down. Students were hard 
reach and some failed meet the appoint- 
ments scheduled. the whole, women stu- 
dents responded better than men students, 
perhaps because the counselors during the 
first year were women. was decided that 
the male counselors the staff would as- 
sume the major responsibilities for counsel- 
ing men students the second year and 
more definite plan attack was developed 
induct the remaining students into ac- 
tivities. 

The 1941 guidance program for the ex- 
perimental group centered about the inter- 
pretation the student’s personal and social 
problems, the counselor utilizing the adjust- 
ment inventories understand better the 
student 

Interviews were held with eighty-seven 
men and forty-eight women during the first 
semester 1941 and few follow-up inter- 
views were held with indicated cases during 
the second semester. few students volun- 
tarily dropped see the counselors 
report progress, some several times. Re- 
ferrals were made several campus agencies 
for specific but most cases the 


Care was taken talking about the adjust- 
ment inventories avoid reference any the 


specific questions the tests and only rarely was 


the student permitted see his test. most cases 
the interviewer spoke from notes jotted down before 
the student arrived for the interview. Even with 
these precautions realize there may have been 
few score-conscious students who used our inter- 
views their advantage. 

Vocational guidance, selective service questions, 
psychiatric service, how study clinics, outdoor 
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counselors found best handle most prob- 
lems the spot because the student’s 
failure utilize the referral system. 

The counselors found one their most 
valuable contributions that listening. 
Many students showed need catharsis and 
unburdened themselves freely. The need 
get into extracurricular activities seemed sec- 
ondary many cases, and the problems 
social adjustment were often related home 
and family rather than campus and stu- 
dent relationships. 

The counselors found opportunity assist 
the induction members the experi- 
mental group into activities through sugges- 
tions student leaders when campus ap- 
pointments were pending. Each counselor 
memorized the list experimental group 
members and made point urging their 
appointment posts responsibility for 
which they were especially well fitted. The 
general consensus the staff was that the 
combination aid from Mortar Board mem- 
bers, personal interviews, referrals, and sys- 
tematic use influence should have been 
sufficient change our experimental group 
into activity-participating aggregate.”* 

The experiment was closed June 1942 
after readministering the social adjustment 
inventories get final measure the 
extent improvement during the years 
the experiment (November 1940 June 
1942). many students were leaving school 
for military service and for employment that 
was deemed wise close the experiment 
while there were still sufficient numbers 
the two groups test them statistically. 

the process closing the experiment 
the scholastic records each student were 
obtained well complete record 
the activities and work participated in; and 
finally the responses the two social ad- 
justment inventories which had been adminis- 
tered for the second time late May 1942 


activities, scholastic counseling, medical attention 
and sundry avocational needs were listed reasons 
for referral other campus agencies. 

™See the test our work Table which 
shows the relative participation the experimental 
and control group members the basis par- 
ticipation score devised. 
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were scored and totaled for each 
the basis these data the results the 
experiment are judged. 


THE RESULTS THE EXPERIMENT 


How the members the two groups 
compare after nearly two years exposure 
campus stimuli which for all purposes 
should have been equivalent, except for the 
special help given the members the 
experimental group? First all they show 
remarkable stability with respect survival 
reference Figure will show. Approxi- 
mately the same number from each group 
dropped from school, failed take the per- 
sonality adjustment tests, and failed 
turn their questionnaires showing achieve- 
ments activities. the final group which 
took the social adjustment inventories 
late May 1942 there were eighty-six the 
original 266 left the experimental group 
and eighty-five the original 266 left the 
control group. The regularity and evenness 
with which members the two groups op- 
erated indicates the presence very effec- 
tive control factors. 

Second, although the differences are not 
striking, higher proportion the treated 
group active and its members participate 
more activities per person. order 
check the effects staff stimulation 
the quantity participation activities 
constructed participation scale which 
the activities each member the experi- 
mental and control groups could scored. 
Approximately four hundred activities the 
campus were evaluated and assigned weights 
according the time and skill required. 
Members both groups submitted com- 
plete list the activities which they had 
participated, the offices held, and the hobbies 
practiced, The responses have been 
scored and totaled Table 

The differences between the two groups 


sively organizational activities and have 
measure the extent which our staff stimula- 
tion produced participation hobby activities, 
crafts, hiking, etc. least that area 
tion the experimental group should have surpassed 
the control group members. 
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rest largely the distribution activites; 
the experimental group has more students 
with responsible leadership positions and 
they participate more activities per per- 
son, There may some difference quality 
activity not reflected the table due 


group. all other factors the treated group 
showed the greater improvement social 
adjustment. remains test whether not 
the overall improvement significantly 
greater the experimental group than 
the control group before drawing final con- 


all purposes 
except for the 
all they show 
ect survival 


TABLE COMPARISON THE EXTENT PARTICIPATION EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL STUDENTS 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES EXPRESSED PARTICIPATION SCORE (1939-1942) 


Participation Score 


group which 
inventories 
the 
‘imental group 
266 left the 
evenness 
groups 
very effec- 


rences are not 
the treated 
ers participate 
order 
stimulation 
activities 
cale which 
the experi- 
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signed weights 
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the hobbies 
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two groups 


almost exclu- 
have 
staff stimula- 
rea participa- 
have surpassed 


the fact that the activities the treated 
group underwent review our counselors 
terms the students’ personal and social 
needs. Actually the informal agents, room- 
mates, fraternity and sorority siblings and 
family members operated quite independent- 
the experiment induct students into 
activities. Moreover these forces were suffi- 
ciently effective enable the control group 
members approximate closely the experi- 
mental group number activities. 

Effects Social Adjustment Scores— 
Third, quite apparent that both groups 
improved social adjustment during the 
experimental period. summary chart, Fig- 
ure shows the degree improvement 
measured the Guilford STDCR inventory. 
see this chart differences between the 
mean scores 1940 and 1942 each the 
factors measured this inventory, namely, 
thinking 
tendencies toward depression, cycloid activi- 
ties and rhathymia (happiness factor). The 
greatest improvement for both groups came 
the depression factor, which includes feel- 
ings unworthiness and guilt. Next de- 
gree improvement was the cycloid factor 
strong emotional reactions and fluctua- 
tions mood. each case the improvement 
greater among members the experi- 
mental group. only one factor, social in- 
troversion shyness did the experimental 
show less progress than the control 


clusions. The experimental group showed 
average gain all factors 21.4 points 
compared with gain 13.9 points for 
the control group. The difference 7.5 
points divided its standard error yields 
critical ratio 1.74 which not statistically 
The difference not sufficiently 
large this instance that can sure 
that not due chance fluctuations. 
The fact that the difference confirmed 
elsewhere tempts however ascribe 
the stimulus participation activities 
experienced the experimental group, since 
all other factors which might conceivably 


keeping with good statistical practice 
regard critical two sigmas more 
indicate significance. The formula have used for 
testing the significance difference between the 
means our two matched samples found 
McCormick, Elementary Social Statistics, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941, pp. 261-265: 


M,—M, 


and 


Tables from which these computations were made 
are not shown here, but are available for examina- 
tion the University South Dakota, Vermillion, 


South Dakota. 
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affect the two groups have been held which would indicate difference which 
The results from the Washburne Inventory times hundred. itself this 
the factors THASPIC point the result would not convincing evidence 
direction the Guilford test but are superior social adjustment the experi- 
Average Improvement 
Key: 
Social Introversion 
Thinking Introversion 
Depression 
Cycloid Activities 
Rhathymia (Happiness) 
IMPROVEMENT SCORES (MEAN SCORES MEAN SCORES) 
Ficure Comparison the Extent Improvement Social Adjustment the Experimental and 
Control Group Members from November 1940 June 1942 Indicated the Differences Mean 
the Guilford Inventory Factors STDCR. 
quite convincing evidence the superior mental group, but confirmation the 
social adjustment the experimental group. Guilford inventory measuring the same 
Figure summarizes the scores for this nomenon gives more confidence our 
inventory. The factors are happiness, aliena- conclusions. Several small differences point- 
tion, sympathy, purpose, impulse-judgment the same direction argue fully for 
and control. The evidence improvement the validity one’s conclusions one 
during the experiment was greater among significant difference according 
the members the experimental group rechecking his own studies 


the alienation factor, the sympathy factor which not infrequently obtained differ- 
and the control factor. The test for signifi- ences which were not statistically significant, 
cance does not show the experimental found the explanation the tendency 
conclusively superior the control the residual experimental and control 
group this inventory. The experimental groups become increasingly homogeneous 
group members showed average improve- the experiment wore on. consequence 
ment 15.15 points all factors com- 

pared with 10.9 points for the control group. Chapin, op. cit. 792. See also 
When the difference between these two “Note Misconception Statistical Sig- 
was divided the standard error American Journal Sociology, 
difference the critical ratio proved PP. 231-36. 
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the magnitudes absolute scale differences 
between the two groups were small, and since 
the reduced size the residual groups yielded 
standard errors the size the critical 
ratios was greatly our study 


Average Improvenent 
(All Factors) 


Happiness 
Alienation 
2 
2 
Purpose 


Impulse-Judgment 


Control 


pret our differences real differences. 
conclude, therefore, that the effects staff 
stimulation participation extracurricular 
activities have been improve the social 
adjustment college students our sample. 


Control Group 


~ 
~ 
Group 


IMPROVEMENT IN SCOPE (MEAN 191,2 SCORE - MEAN 1940 SCORE) 


Comparison the Extent Improvement Social Adjustment the Experimental and 
Control Group Members from November 1940 June 1942 Indicated the Difference Mean Scores 


the Washburne Inventory Factors THASPIC. 


the differences net gain are large enough 
for both inventories suggest that improve- 
ment has taken place result the ex- 
periment but the scales are not sufficiently 
sensitive small differences the middle 
ranges provide statistically reliable dif- 
ference. With this support choose inter- 


Chapin suggests two remedies for this defect 
experimental design: (a) the sharpening existing 
scales within their middle ranges 
finer calibrations; (b) the utilization several 
minor changes the same direction means 
computing multiple critical ratios. For further dis- 
cussion see Chapin, “Some Problems Field 
Interview When Using The Control Group Tech- 
nique Studies The Community,” American 
Sociological Review, February 1943, pp. 63-68. 


Subsidiary conclusions not bearing directly 
our hypothesis are that students improve 
social adjustment each month that they 
remain college, due factors quite out- 
side the control counseling staff. Time 
healer worries and anxieties and the 
physiological maturation which occurs 
college both operate improve the poise 
and self-confidence college 


These two factors did much invalidate our 
study since they were strong they made the 
counseling and activities appear relatively weak 
stimuli. Many college students are away from 
home for the first time and undergo great strains 
and stresses, which accompanied physiological 
changes speed maturation tremendously. Freedom 
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probable that the improvement social 
adjustment the members the control 
group due large part these forces. 

Effects Scholastic Achievement— 
Fourth, both groups improved scholastically 
during the experiment virtue drop- 
outs with inferior grades. When the survivors 
alone are considered the treated group im- 
proved slightly but not significantly more 
than the control group. 

Table show the distribution 
students the two groups with respect 
grade point their freshman year 


lege (see Table 2). Apparently the sur. 
vivors had higher grades than the original 
sample freshmen, the control group sur- 
vivors outranking the experimental group 
the first year (1.78 compared with 1.73), 
The effects the experiment have been 
barely noticeable regard the averages 
alone. The experimental group gained five 
hundredths point during the period while 
the control group lost three hundredths 
point. These differences are too small have 
statistical meaning. more interest the 
change the distribution the two groups 


TABLE COMPARISON THE DISTRIBUTION GRADE POINT AVERAGES MEMBERS THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SECOND SEMESTER FRESHMEN AND 
CUMULATED SEMESTER SENIORS 


Group 


Experimental Group 


Grade Point 
Average 1939-40 Incl. Incl. 
Mean 1.78 1.78 


and again cumulated first semester seniors. 
The grade point average the original ex- 
perimental group 199 cases was 1.54 com- 
pared with 1.51 the original control group. 
felt more rigorous test the extent 
improvement scholastic grades would 
compare the grades the members the 
two groups who survived three years col- 


date, spend time and money without the 
checkrein parental control produces maladjust- 
ment early the college career, which time and 
acceptance into campus life reduces. Our two groups, 
seems, were most affected this period inte- 
gration which followed the initial traumas leaving 
home. See Edward Hartshorne for good sum- 
mary the problems undergraduate society, 
“Undergraduate Society and the College Culture,” 
American Sociological Review, June, 1943, pp. 
321-331. 

The grade point system Wisconsin gives the 
student three points per hour credit for grade 
“A,” two for “B,” one for “C,” none for “D” 
(the lowest passing grade), —o.5 for “E” “con- 
ditioned,” and —1.0 for “F” failure. 


over the three year period. The number 
students who averaged below dropped 
each instance, and the number students 
who averaged above dropped, with the 
convergence coming the midpoint the 
interval. The effects three years col- 
lege have been level off the two groups and 
reduce the range grades, producing more 
uniform student group, the experience 
our sample representative. 

What can said about the effects staff 
stimulated participation activities scho- 
lastic achievement? Nothing conclusive from 
our study, although the differences which 
occur point the direction very small 
benefit the experimental group. Certainly 
can answer categorically that the effects 
are not harmful far averages go. The 
most striking finding the stability the 
scholastic averages for these two groups 
students spite all the changes which 
occurred during the particular period our 
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Staff stimulation participa- 
tion feasible large campus and limited 
counseling staff apparently has little effect 
scholastic achievement. The most that 
can say with the data hand that the 
effects are not deleterious scholarship. 


REVISION OUR HYPOTHESIS LIGHT 
THE RESULTS THE EXPERIMENT 


have tested our hypothesis that staff 
stimulation participation extracurricular 
activities results improved scholarship and 
improved social adjustment college stu- 
dents experimentally. The hypothesis has 
stood the test part, and now our 
obligation revise the basis our 
findings. 

First, have good reason feel that 
our experimental controls were effective 
holding constant the factors which might 
have interfered with the clear-cut operation 
our experimental variables. The remark- 
able stability the two groups was apparent 
throughout the experiment evidenced 
the same number dropping out school, 
failing report for tests, and failing an- 
swer questionnaires with regard their 
record participation activities. There 
seemed little reason question the strength 
the Identical twins could hardly 
have been synchronized better their be- 
havior patterns. The two groups appeared 
homogeneous with respect each other 
all significant factors except their relation- 
ship the counseling staff which was the 
independent variable the experiment. 

Second, verified the fact that not only 
were the treated students active greater 
numbers but they also had more activities 
per student. 

Third, both groups improved their social 
adjustment during the experiment, but the 
experimental group members made the higher 
net gain. This gain was true for both in- 


ventories used, the Guilford Inventory 


STDCR and the Washburne Social Adjust- 


War was declared, selective service was intro- 
duced, classes were accelerated and friends left 
school droves during this period, yet according 
Table the scholastic records these students re- 
mained virtually constant throughout all. 


ment Inventory. experimental studies 
with homogeneity subjects increasing 
throughout the experiment large differences 
are not expected. this instance the differ- 
ences net gain between the treated and un- 
treated groups were not large for either in- 
ventory, but they corroborated one another 
and have been accepted bona fide differ- 
ences. 

Fourth, compared the improvement 
grade point averages for the course the 
experiment and found little change either 
group. The experimental group improved 
slightly; the control group retrogressed very 
little. But the differences were too small 
warrant statistical treatment. Such differ- 
ences there were leaned favor the 
treated group. The best that can say 
that our encouragement activities did not 
hamper the scholastic efforts experimental 
group members. Indeed had reason feel 
that scholastic averages large groups 
students were too stable affected 
counseling, participation activities, and 
even war. 

Revised Hypothesis—We have followed 
careful design for social experiments 
our study and feel that this design has met 
well our criteria precision and control. 
therefore feel justified recommending its 
further use studies for which con- 
ceived, namely, wherever the operation 
uncontrolled variables interferes with the 
precise measurement significant relation- 
ships. Social researchers need convinced 
the importance repeating experiments 
reported other workers. The need 
great for verification and confirmation the 
validity experimental findings. that 
direction lies social science the public can 
begin respect. 

present herewith our hypothesis re- 
vised conform with the findings con- 
trolled experiment Wisconsin campus 
laboratory suggesting however the need for 
further testing other campuses before 
elevating the level accepted fact: 


Staff stimulation participation extra- 
curricular activities makes for improved social 
adjustment college students but its effect 
their scholastic achievement negligible. 
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METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


sociologists who plan experimental stud- 
ies utilizing control groups the following sug- 
gestions and generalizations derived from the 
experiences with this project are presented: 

Experimental studies are costly rigor- 
ous controls are maintained. The staff 
assigned the project included one sociolo- 
gist half time, two recreation guidance spe- 
cialists half time and one psychological test- 
ing specialist call for the two year period, 
not mention constant clerical help for al- 
most four years; yet the staff was inadequate 
for the task. 

Some calculation the number co- 
operators likely drop out should precede 
the experiment and the minimum number 
the experimental and control groups regu- 
lated accordingly. Examination the mor- 
tality experienced similar studies should 
prove helpful. The length the experiment 


variable which adds greatly the haz- 
ards drop-outs. 

The greatest loss cases comes through 
the matching process and occurs because 
the number factors used matching. In- 
vestigations should made which would 
show how much gained control through 
the addition control factors beyond cer- 
tain point. the present study the groups 
were matched fifteen factors. there 
point diminishing returns adding 
factors? 

Care should taken that the experi- 
mental stimuli continuous and uniform 
quality and that they sufficiently strong 
compete with the pressures impinging 
upon both experimental and control group 
members. The project was weakest the 
point applying the experimental stimuli, 
the strengths which were overestimated 
throughout the experiment. 
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URBAN NATIVES SOUTH AFRICA* 


James LEYBURN 
University 


contention that discrimination against 

the blacks the Union South Africa 
more far-reaching, more cynical, than 
any other self-governing country the mod- 
ern world. The Negro America least 
law considered citizen, whose rights are 
identical with those any other citizen. The 
disparity between theory and practice re- 
garded men good will blot upon 
America’s honor, that constant pressure 
exerted abolish discrimination. That goal 
far from being achieved, but candor com- 
pels the admission that the status the 
Negro has, for all its present limitations, 
enormously improved the past quarter- 
century. 

South Africa, the other hand, the 
Native (as called) not citizen. 
There statement any official docu- 
ment that the equal the white man, 
nor any pretense that has equal rights 
with whites. and his fellows constitute 
group apart, with special legislation govern 
every aspect their life. With minor excep- 
tions, the Native may not vote, own land, 
bear arms defense his country, enter 
occupation his choice, live where 
pleases, nor leave the Union. Discrimination 
against him one the cardinal principles 
South African politics and economics. 
one the Four Freedoms, except freedom 


Bibliographical Note. Much the material 
this paper derived from observation and personal 
investigation. Footnote references have not been 
given, since daily newspapers, journals, and gov- 
ernment reports not available America have largely 
been drawn The most useful published material 
consists the Report the Native Economic Com- 
mission, 1930-1932 (Pretoria, 1932); the Third In- 
terim Report the Industrial and Agricultural Re- 
quirements Commission (Pretoria, the Report 
the Native Farm Labour Committee, 
(Pretoria, 1939) the Official Year Book the Union 
South Africa, 1941 (Pretoria, John Burger 
(pseud.), The Black Man’s Burden (London, 
Lord Hailey, African Survey (Oxford, 1938) and 
the numerous publications the South African In- 
Stitute Race Relations. 


much evidence support the 


religion, has the slightest application him. 

This brief paper not intended either 
indictment nor explanation South 
African discrimination; its intent rather 
give short survey conditions among 
those Natives who live cities order that 
American reader may make his own com- 
parisons with the conditions urban Ne- 
groes the United States. 

Composition the Population. South 
Africa’s 10,730,000 people, 7,377,000 are re- 
ferred Natives Bantus, 845,000 
Coloureds, Asiastics, and the 
2,230,000 whites Europeans. These figures 
are estimates for 1941. 

The Natives comprise all people African 
descent whose ancestors originally spoke one 
the Bantu languages. The term used 
refer not only those millions who still lead 
tribal life Zulus, Basutos, Bechuanas, 
and the like, but also the other millions 
urban dwellers farm workers who are 
either completely divorced from their tribes 
return them only occasionally. The 
term “Native” has well-recognized legal 
usage: there Minister for Native Affairs, 
Native Affairs Department, Natives’ Rep- 
resentative Council, and on. The Coloureds 
are the descendants mixed unions between 
early Boer Dutch farmers and Hottentot 
(non-Bantu) women the Cape Province or, 
later, between English settlers and Native 
women. The Asiatics are mostly Indians 
the second generation whose parents were 
brought into Natal work sugar planta- 
tions, although there are likewise many Ma- 
lays and Chinese. European refers any 
white, whether Afrikaans-speaking citizen 
whose ancestors have lived South Africa 
for almost three Englishman 
whose family came out three generations ago, 


*These people are now called Afrikaners, not 
Boers; they constitute about 60% the white 
population. Their language, Afrikaans, out- 
growth and modification Holland Dutch and Low 
German. one the two official languages 
South Africa, and has flourishing literature. 
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recent white arrival from Europe 
America. This paper concerns only the urban 
Natives. 

Background. From 1652 1795 South 
Africa was “refreshment station” for Dutch 
East Indian ships plying between the mother 
country and the Indies. few Hollanders 
were brought out serve workers and 
farmers (Dutch and their number 
was augmented after 1685 the immigra- 
tion few hundred refugee Huguenot fami- 
lies. The two groups merged. They gradually 
moved away from the coast avoid the sur- 
veillance the East India Company which, 
since had intention founding colony, 
now left them their own devices. the 
vast upland plains the interior they de- 
veloped characteristic pastoral life with 
Hottentots slaves. The English took over 
the Cape during the Napoleonic wars, abol- 
ished slavery, and tried govern the Boers. 
The upshot was mass migration Boers 
northeastward (the Great Trek, 1836-38) 
and the establishment the independent 
“Dutch” republics the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal. During this trek the Boers 
came into contact, often bloody, with Bantu 
tribes just then moving southward. 

Diamonds and gold were discovered 
Boer territory the seventies and eighties, 
and immediately there followed influx 
foreigners mostly British. 
the inevitable clash which followed, British 
interests were ultimately triumphant (the 
Boer War, 1899-1902). Thanks the leader- 
ship such Boer generals Botha, Smuts, 
and Hertzog, was possible form Union 
South Africa 1910, consisting the pre- 
dominantly English provinces the Cape 
and Natal, and the Boer provinces Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. Politics since 
1910 have tended follow national sympa- 
thies, yet Smuts, ardent adherent Em- 
pire, still able win enough votes among 
the Afrikaners maintain South Africa 
one the Dominions. very vocal minority 
strongly anti-British; wishes secede 
from the Empire and establish South Afri- 
can republic. 

The Colour Bar. long-standing grievance 
the Afrikaners against the British the 
attitude taken the latter toward persons 


color. The abolition slavery 
the granting the vote Coloured citizens 
the Cape, the attempt decide dispas. 
sionately between Bantu and Boer their 
quarrels instead supporting the white man 
—all these actions seemed the Boers fly 
the face religion, common sense, and 
sound economics. Later, against Cecil 
Rhodes’ phrase, “Equal rights for all civilized 
men,” they opposed their own, “No equality 
between black and white either church 
state.” When the Union was formed, opin- 
ions matters race differed basically 
that the issue had left the decision 
the individual Provinces. The hope was 
expressed Britain that the liberal attitude 
the Cape would eventually prevail the 
two northern Provinces. The reverse has oc- 
curred. There now, legislative sanction, 
under various acts the Union Parliament, 
“colour which discriminates against 
the Native all matters importance: mar- 
riage, residence, occupation, taxation, wages, 
freedom movement, property ownership, 
and the vote. 

Distribution the Natives. Contiguous to, 
surrounded by, Union territory are the 
three British Protectorates Basutoland, 
Swaziland, and Bechuanaland. Over these 
South Africa has authority, although 
many the Union’s urban residents are 
drawn from the 950,000 Natives the Pro- 
tectorates. Within the Union proper, how- 
ever, are some seven and quarter million 
Natives. these, about percent live 
Reserves, Native Areas, specially set aside 
for them and capable supporting some 
measure the former tribal life, free from 
ciose contact with white civilization about 
percent are employed workers 
farms owned Europeans; more than 
500,000 live compounds belonging the 
gold and diamond mines industrial con- 
cerns; and 750,000 live locations 
gated districts the suburbs cities) and 
servants’ quarters the rear 
homes. The rest are scattered rural town- 
ships, alluvial diggings, farms 
owned Asiatics Coloureds. Our concern 


the better known Reserves are 
land, Pondoland, Griqualand East, and Tembuland. 
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here with the 1,250,000 compounds, lo- 
cations, and quarters. 

Reasons for Urbanization. should not 
supposed that the provision Reserves, with 
opportunity for the retention tribal 
ways, guarantees satisfactory life for the 
Natives. the contrary, existence the 
Reserves becoming increasingly precarious. 
There are many reasons why the Natives 
have left them, and continue so, for 
temporary permanent residence the 
cities. 

The Reserves comprise only about 
the total area the country. This means 
that two-thirds the population the 
Union would have crowd into one-four- 
teenth the land all Natives chose live 
under tribal conditions. is, the Reserves 
are overcrowded that malnutrition and 
disease are the common lot. Because poor 
agricultural methods the soil becoming 
seriously eroded; many Reserves are becom- 
ing deserts. Owing fondness for cattle, 
the only satisfactory form tangible 
wealth, the means making the tradi- 
tional marriage settlement and 
preserving the stability family life, and 
the centre many religious observances, 
all the Reserves are overstocked. Native 
will willingly sell slaughter his cattle. Graz- 
ing cattle not fertilize the land, for the 
manure gathered for fuel. Pressure popu- 
lation, then, drives many people the cities. 

Often young men leave the Reserves 
order make money enough buy cattle 
for the lobola. Many because the ex- 
citement city life, and others because 
they wish free from tribal and parental 
discipline. 

The chief reason for cityward migration, 
however, taxation. South African economy, 
particularly its rich gold mines, depends for 
prosperity upon cheap labor. order 
secure adequate supply, the Union Parlia- 
ment 1925 enacted poll tax year 
upon every male Native over eighteen, and 
hut tax shillings upon every family 
the Reserves. Such sums being far greater 
than can normally earned upon Reserve 
land, many thousands men must leave 


home order earn money for the taxes. 


Some return home soon possible there- 


after, but many live away for years; increas- 
ing numbers are becoming permanent city 
dwellers. Much could said against the poll 
and the white South Africans candidly 
admit that its chief purpose force the 
Native work for the white man. true 
that practically all the educational, health, 
and public services the Native enjoys are 
paid for out the tax, but equally true 
that large amount primarily benefits 
the white man. 

Recruiting. Although thousands move 
the cities their own initiative look for 
work, many are recruited. There are some 
750 well-organized recruiting agencies li- 
censed the State and serving the gold, 
diamond, and coal mines and the great sugar 
plantations Natal. certain amount 
recruiting constantly carried out com- 
mercial agencies for farms and industries. 
While recruiters occasionally lure away juve- 
niles and perform other dubious actions, the 
recruiting general honest. Railway fare 
from the Reserve the place employment 
advanced and then deducted from the 
worker’s first wages. agreement between 
the Union and Mozambique, about 80,000 
Natives each year are recruited from Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

Passes. Upon arrival the city, the Na- 
tive not free come and pleases, 
except Cape Province. the other three 
Provinces must immediately secure tem- 
porary pass, valid for one month, during 
which time may look for work. the 
end that period, has not found job 
must leave the city. Natives who have 
been recruited and those who secure work 
are given permanent passes. policeman 
may demand see pass any time. 
few “advanced Natives” (not more than 
14,000) are exempt from carrying passes, but 
general any Native appearing outside 
location compound between P.M. and 
least 50,000 convictions annually for Pass 
Law offenses. 

*No such head tax levied upon Europeans 
Coloureds Asiatics. There land tax 
South Africa (the Afrikaner farmers see 
most Natives the Orange Free State, therefore, 


pay higher taxes—actually, not proportionately— 
than most white farmers the Province. 
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The pass requirement one the major 
complaints the Native, for stigmatizes 
him inferior every other element the 
population and assumes him dangerous. 
The methods enforcement are often out- 
rageous. Arguments advanced favor 
passes are protection means identifi- 
cation and job contract, prevention 
having strangers live sleep employ- 
er’s property, deterrence wholesale migra- 
tion cities. Only the second these seems 
valid. Cases can cited four separate 
passes required for one individual. 

Locations. the outskirts every city 
series locations, whose conditions run 
the gamut from indifferent appalling. 
There single model location the 
Union. 

the main, there are two methods pro- 
viding housing these locations: the Bloem- 
fontein system, which the Natives are as- 
sisted with building means erect their own 
houses, and the system—the 
prevailing one—in which the municipal au- 
thority provides the houses and rents them 
the 

The houses are mere shells, whose dimen- 
sions for family are supposed 
feet, and the floors are often bare earth. 
There practically none the ordinary 
plumbing, sewerage, electricity, street paving, 
for example. One tap running water for 
four blocks huts considered generous. 
many locations, because scarcity 
houses and high rentals caused using 
skilled and high-priced European labor 
construction, two, three, and even four fami- 
lies must share one room. 

Mine Compounds. Mine workers have bet- 
ter living conditions than any other group 
Native city-dwellers. They are given physi- 
cal examinations before being accepted, hos- 
pital care provided when they are ill, and 
they are given reasonably balanced diet. 
Their living quarters, though restricted, are 
comparatively satisfactory. (The word 
sets the bare concrete tiers bunks 
the miners contrast with the complete 
lack beds many huts locations, fumi- 
gation and sanitation for mine compounds 
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contrast with filth locations.) There are 
generally facilities for recreation. The great 
disadvantage working mine that 
the compounds are for men only (with minor 
exceptions), that the mine workers must 
generally deprived family life for ten 
months the year, whatever the term 
their contract. 

Mine owners are increasingly aware the 
need for healthy and satisfied workers, and 
have consequently brought about steady 
improvement living and working condi- 
tions. They accepted without too much com- 
plaint laws granting compensation miners 
disabled accident phthisis. One may 
reasonably sure that the advantages the 
companies establishing compounds for 
married men have been carefully weighed 
against the disadvantages, and that the latter 
have been found prevail. 

The prosperity South Africa depends, 
actuality, upon the economical operation 
the gold mines, which are significance 
the Union what combination the auto- 
mobile, steel, and oil industries would 
American economy. Costs are already in- 
creasing the shafts are extended seven, 
eight, and even ten thousand feet into the 
earth. Since 390,000 Natives are employed 
the mines, matter simple sense 
have efficient workers. The question is, 
whether efficiency consists sound bodies 
and contentment alone, whether trained 
intelligence not also component. The 
mine owners lead all other employers their 
shrewd management, but far they provide 
only for the physical well-being their 
workers. 

Other Compounds. Conditions vary widely 
between the industrial compounds and those 
housing workers the Natal sugar planta- 
tions. Manufacturing its infancy 
South Africa, and except for few steel 
plants there nothing approximate the 
factory economy Pittsburgh, Paterson, 
Pawtucket. Since the Native workers 
into jobs and out them, since they are 
prohibited from becoming skilled laborers, 
and since European community cares 
develop civic pride among its Natives, com- 
pounds are generally slums. Some are almost 
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casual mushroom growths shanties and 
made odd bits tin and wood; 
many more are mere collections mud-brick 
hovels; all bespeak the transient character 
the labor supply. 

Wages. part the basic tradition, 
well South African law, that similar 
treatment shall not accorded white and 
Native labor. The disparity between the 
wages the two groups great. The strong 
trade unions the whites have succeeded 
forcing through legislation which reserves all 
skilled occupations for Europeans. Moreover, 
the whites firmly believe that Native 
addicted low standard living and that 
got higher wages would only waste 
the money gewgaws. Finally, although 
Natives may organize, they are forbidden 
law strike. 

The average daily money wage 1940 for 
Natives the gold mines was between 
and cents, the Transvaal coal mines 
cents, the Natal coal mines cents, and 
the Cape diamond mines cents—all 
exclusive housing and food and 
pound Wages Europeans these 
same occupations, though without mainte- 
nance, are generally between six and ten 
times high those just cited. 

Government Commission 1932 re- 
ported that for house servants common 
wage Johannesburg present £3.10s. 
month,” about $14. “Out that sum 
the Native living [in location] must pay 
25s. month for rent, ros. [$2] 
month for transport, and 1s.8d. [53 cents] 


for his Poll Tax. That leaves him, 


for food, clothing, education for his children, 


and any other necessary expenditure, sum 
[$6.47].” 


Since 1932, course, wages and prices 


both have risen. 1944 good average 
Johannesburg for house servants 
[$22] month, with living quarters 
and food frequently addition; but there 
municipal regulation against the resi- 
‘ers, that the provision lodging for 
male servant does not free him from the obli- 
pay rent for his family one 
the suburban locations, the family has fol- 
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lowed him the city. Because inadequate 
monetary income, the wife has frequently 
seek employment away from home, that 
her children must left the casual care 
neighbors the location. 

Crime. The general consensus respon- 
sible witnesses throughout the Union that 
the Natives are law-abiding people. Under 
their tribal system discipline was well main- 
tained, and the habits instilled into them 
persist today the majority Natives. 
There is, however, considerable amount 
serious crime, that phrase understood 
South Africa. The 1940 statistics show 
that 21,112 Natives (as compared with 1,955 
Europeans, 307 Asiatics, and 3,849 Col- 
oureds) were convicted serious offenses, 
proportion three times high that 
Europeans. The predominating offenses are 
crimes violence, frequently committed un- 
der the influence drink, and, chiefly 
rural districts, theft stock. in- 
cludes poultry and domesticated game.) Seri- 
ous crime accounting for percent the 
convictions Europeans also connected 
with Natives: the sale liquor non- 
Europeans. 

the more numerous offenses not classed 
serious crime the chief ones for which 
Natives were convicted were, order: fail- 
ure pay tax, violations the Pass Laws, 
illegal possession Native liquor (generally 
weak brew called There 
seems steadily increasing amount 
theft, particularly Johannesburg. Many 
the offenses for which 250,000 Natives are 
jailed each year are not crimes the ordi- 
nary sense. 

The Chief Inspector the South African 
Police, Johannesburg, said that his opinion 
percent the assaults harm his area 
could traced illicit liquor, and added, 
“One very important aspect Native life 
the Rand which has great bearing 
illicit liquor and crime lies the lack 
suitable housing and recreation for Natives 
when not work.” 

Police and Courts. Law enforcement 
Native sections most cities the hands 
white policemen who, because their atti- 
tude toward the Natives, and 
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motion often based upon the number 
arrests made, have come regarded 
with enmity and dread. Roving police vans 
frequently patrol the locations Saturday 
nights and round hundreds men who 
cannot produce their passes. recent years 
Native policemen have been added the 
force; evidence seems indicate that the 
attitude toward these much the same 
toward the white policemen. Manhandling 
Native prisoners common. 

The difference attitude between the ma- 
gistrates and the judges higher courts 
notable. the lower courts the judgments 
upon Native offenders are unduly harsh, 
whereas the higher judges are, the main, 
scrupulously fair. This all the more note- 
worthy that the higher judges are very 
often Afrikaner stock. The facts that the 
Native unfamiliar with South African court 
procedure, that usually knows only few 
words English Afrikaans, and that 
frightened, make difficult for him de- 
fend himself; moreover, the magistrates are 
often rushed and are impatient with what 
regarded the Native’s stupidity. white 
policeman’s word outweighs Native’s testi- 
mony. 

Glaring examples injustice often appear 
the newspapers reflections the pre- 
vailing attitude among the whites. No- 
vember 1943, two Europeans who had 
flogged Native death were given sen- 
tences and months hard labor, 
while Native who had attacked white 
man with knife, but not killed him, was 
sentenced death. November 24, 1943, 
Native soldier was condemned death for 
rape European girl, while white man 
convicted for the second time rape 
Native woman was given three years. 

the 
1,250,000 urban Natives, the proportion 
males females any given period proba- 
bly approximates two The mine 
compounds, noted, provide accommoda- 
tion only for males, who must contract 


agree remain for nine months more 


*Accurate statistics are notably few South 
Africa; even the occasional Government censuses are 
inadequate. 
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work. Numerous Native Areas have more 
than half their men away work the 
view this long absence from 
home and wife, would surprising 
sexual immorality were not characteristic 
urban life. Not only are there Native 
prostitutes, often associated with the illicit 
liquor traffic, but also there much perver- 
sion. Some the worst fights occurring 
mine compounds are over the possession 
Native youth, and 252 the convictions 
Natives 1940 were for “indecent as- 
sault (male male).” 

Health. Because the eroded, over- 
crowded land and the general poverty the 
Natives who live Reserves, there prac- 
tically universal malnutrition. Many the 
diseases associated with poverty appear 
consequence. When men leave the Reserves 
work they often carry these diseases with 
them the cities. The mines, through their 
required physical examinations before em- 
ployment, sometimes have turn down 
many quarter their recruits because 
weakness disease. Sanitary conditions 
the locations are poor that these areas 
must considered centres infection. 

Venereal diseases are increasing, and they 
spread from the urban areas the Reserves 
when the workers return home. Infant mor- 
tality the locations abnormally high; 
figures have been cited showing rates 
800 deaths per 1,000 births. Such figures 
must discounted for various reasons, but 
even with such discounts made, reputable 
calculations show urban infant mortality 
rate more than 150 per 1,000 births. 

Since Native women are almost invariably 
employed nurse maids for white children, 
and since servants continually back and 
forth between European homes and Native 
locations, the insanitary slum conditions 
the locations constitute serious menace 
the health the white population. Many 
Europeans realize this, and from sheer en- 
lightened self-interest press for better hous- 


informants universally comment with 


regret upon the disintegration family life and 


morality result the prolonged absences 
males from the Reserves. 
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ing, wages, medical service, and sanitation 
for Natives. Such proposals invariably come 
against the snags expense and preju- 
dice. may require serious epidemic 
inaugurate the necessary improvements. 

housing, health, the mine work- 
ers fare best the urban Natives. They 
alone have adequate hospitals and medical 
care. Employer’s liability recognized the 
event accident, tuberculosis, and silicosis 
—though here again the colour-bar appears, 
for compensation less for Natives than 
for whites, and whites receive payments 
installments whereas Natives receive lump 
sum. 

Education. Like all the other social bene- 
fits the Native receives, his education paid 
for almost wholly out the poll tax levied 
him, for cardinal principle South 
African finance that “the Native must pay 
his own The Union Parliament makes 
merely small grants for scholarships, agri- 


cultural demonstrators, and occasional equip- 


ment. When certain liberal whites have pro- 
posed the abolition the poll tax unfair 
and regressive, most Native spokesmen have 


opposed such move, lest their few schools 


taken away from them. Missionary groups 
have far carried the work education 
the Reserves almost alone, and have done 
sterling job. 

Despite the numerical preponderance 
Natives over whites the Union (7.3 million 
2.2 million), Government expenditure 
education for Natives 1940 was only 
£904,978,° against£7,273,275 for Euro- 


There among the Natives widespread 


and intensely keen desire for education both 
for adults and for children. Grown Natives 
the towns may seen large numbers 
helping one another their spare time 
read and write, and parents will 
great sacrifices get education for 
their children. Owing their poverty, the 
and extent the education Natives 


rule very poor. Unqualified 


with more than primary school 


nmen wrestle with classes hundred 
family life 


this sum more than two-thirds, and possibly 


than five-sixths, derived from the poll tax. 


pupils more, all one room, Inadequate 
funds compel the schools employ unquali- 
fied teachers even when qualified ones are 
available.’ 

Innumerable problems beset the educator. 
Shall the instruction given Zulu, Sotho, 
Xosa, Shangaan, some other Bantu tongue 
familiar the pupil, Afrikaans Eng- 
lish, the official languages the Union? 
Shall the education practical arts and 
crafts along lines? Enlightened 
Natives favor the latter. The real question 
Professor Lynd’s, for what?” 

Recreation. While the Native the Re- 
serves has many outlets for his energies, 
when comes the city finds few oppor- 
tunities for recreation. European employers 
first gave thought the provision 
substitutes for his traditional amusements 
outlets for normal high spirits; this lack 
soon began show itself the establish- 
ment gangs and orgies drunkenness. 
The gold mines thereupon provided open-air 
cinemas and playing fields for organized 
sports, particularly football, competitive 
dancing, and tennis. The example the 
mines was followed few the larger 
cities their locations, but most towns 
the Natives must still provide their own 
amusement. 

Religion. More than half the Natives 
South Africa still retain their tribal religions. 
About 1,100,000 belong small separatist 


‘Christian denominations, many which 


have fantastic names, and most which 
were formed, America, congregations 
following their leaders off into schism 
minor doctrinal personal disagreements. 
Native membership the Christian denomi- 
nations were, order, 1936: 


Methodist 795.369 
Anglican 407,528 
Lutheran 307,387 
Roman Catholic 232,905 
Dutch Reformed 150,398 
Presbyterian 108,094 


Aside from their missionary work, the Metho- 


The range salaries for certificated white teach- 
ers from £210 £900 year ($840 $3600) the 
range for certificated Native teachers from £70 
£150 year ($280 $600). 
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dists and Anglicans have been most assiduous 
the training Native clergymen and 
assistance congregations their religious 
work. 

Racial Prejudice. The white child South 
Africa grows atmosphere preju- 
dice and contempt which only rare indi- 
vidual can withstand. The mere fact that 
there are three Natives for every white 
the Union, and that the North the 
continent are 150,000,000 more blacks, would 
itself enough instill fear into the 
race conscious white man. The colonial slave- 
owning mentality has persisted, and the Boer 
doctrine that all white men are superior 
all colored ones has conquered the British 
principle equality rights. South Africa 
knows intimately the entire collection 
racialist myths—kinship the blacks with 
the apes, the lower mental capacity the 
Native, his incapability progress, God’s 
complication the racial problem the 
Union the presence the Coloureds and 
Asiatics, that hierarchy social position 
has developed, with the Native invariably 
the bottom. 

say that certain elements the white popula- 
tion are more prejudiced than others. There 
lingers the gruesome myth Boers tying 
their Native servants cartwheels and flog- 
ging them mercilessly with sjamboks. Such 
deeds doubt occur, although the evidence 
indicates that they are more frequent than 
America. Sadists exist among most peoples. 
Actually, the farmer’s personal relationship 
with his workers likely one gruff, 
patronizing kindliness, uncomplicated any 
doubt the Native’s inferiority. Since the 
gold mines present alternative farm 
work, Natives can, and do, boycott farmers 
who mistreat them deal unfairly with them. 

usual, poor whites are more inclined 
than others crude exhibitions prejudice, 
but one may question whether this any 
more galling than the daily and hourly evi- 
dences, peremptory orders, tone voice, 
and language used, the general disdain felt 
the upper-class whites. European trade 
unions have done much any other single 
group make prejudice felt where hurts, 


the means subsistence. 

There are few organizations (such 
the Institute Race Relations) and 
duals (for example, university professors 
anthropology, and Members Parliament for 
the Natives) who work with unflagging zeal 
for fair play and better living 
The English press almost without exception 
advocates less brutal police methods, decent 
housing locations, provision health 
facilities, cheap meals for Native school chil- 
dren. The Anglican Church leads all other 
denominations courageous affirmation 
the doctrine that God respecter per- 
sons. already noted, many employers, 
notably the mine owners, try improve 
conditions, not humanitarian grounds, but 
for business reasons. More hopeful probably 
than any these the long run, the 
growing group young South African busi- 
ness men, both English and Afrikaner, who 
are coming realize that the Union needs 
markets, and that would more bene- 
ficial utilize the potential and permanent 
market Natives (if had the purchas- 
ing power) than try wrest world 
markets from the already great industrial 
powers. These men admit that they still feel 
prejudice against color, but they are aware 
that their feeling prejudice. Such recogni- 
tion necessary first step its elimination. 

Prejudice simple, one-sided affair. 


The Coloureds, because they have more rights 
and privileges, look down upon the Native 


and will make common cause with him. 
The Asiatics, some whom are wealthy, are 
fighting their own battle for fair treatment; 
they exhibit interest whatever the 
Native except far makes more 


complicated their struggle for justice. The 
educated Natives, even though they may not 
climb far the social ladder, very 
Natives. The great mass Natives are 


every variety, good, bad, 


keen and stupid, active 
handsome and ugly; and these qualities 
they are different from any other 
the world. the main, one sees the 
kindly good humor, patience, even gaiety 
the face prejudice and 

which American Negroes have long 
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THE INFLUENCES THE EXPLORATION AND 
SETTLEMENT AREA UPON ITS 
LATER REGIONAL CHARACTER 


MARTIN 
Hamline University 


region provide the stage 
for complex economy which the 
biotic elements struggle bring about 


equilibrium and which man builds culture 
that best enables him adjust himself his 


physical and social environment. 


The large natural region contains num- 


ber distinct economic areas and small 
trade zones which are only semi-independent 
each other. sense, therefore, the region 


may not sociological unit, but the setting 


are integrated and are related dominant 


metropolitan center, the region does become 


aunit. The tendency toward the development 


the distinct economic, metropolitan 
region has been promoted the rise 


modern transportation and communication. 
The purpose this paper show how 


some the factors the early exploration 
and settlement unorganized area have 
contributed the ultimate development 
economic metropolitan region. 


The Oregon Country. The territory known 


early American history the Oregon 


Country, was composed strip land 
lying between the Rocky Mountains and the 


Ocean the present southern boundary 
Oregon, Idaho, and Wyoming. Sir Alexander 
McKenzie, partner the Northwest Com- 
pany, has been credited with being the first 
White man cross the Rocky Mountains and 
Visit this country. His party reached the 
Pacific Ocean via Canada 1793. Lewis and 
Clark visited portions 1805. Parties 
trappers connected with the American Fur 
Company trapped along the banks the 
Columbia River 1808. Other trading par- 
doubtless visited this territory early 


date search game and fur. 

These were all transient trappers and may 
parties rather than actual settlers. The 
first settlements that were play impor- 
tant role the ultimate development the 
country were made under the direction the 
Northwest Company British Columbia. 
Under the Joint Occupancy Agreement 
1818, full sanction had been conferred upon 
this company promote trade the Oregon 
Country. With this exclusive right its 
protection, operations were extended far and 
wide into the unexplored and unoccupied 
area. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, English 
company which was originally colonizing 
well trading company, had 1824 suc- 
ceeded all the rights and interests the 
Northwest Company and the Indian trade 
west the Rock Mountains. was through 
the promotion the interests this com- 
pany that for least the next twenty years 
the settlement this new territory was 
determined. Rival companies invaded 
various points, but were unable com- 
pete with the strongly entrenched Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The hold this company 
was augmented the controversy between 
the United States and Great Britian over the 
ultimate ownership the territory. The 
policy the company also acted limited 
factor settlement permanent American 
settlers. 


The object the company (Hudson’s Bay) 
and its employees was widely different from 
that the American settlers. The former 
sought appropriate the wealth the country, 
carry away. The latter utilize for the 
benefit the resident population. 

The business the Hudson’s Bay Company 
rendered necessary the employment the In- 
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dian. broke bands tribes, fitted out 
hunting parties and kept them constantly ex- 
cursions, thus defeating concentration num- 
bers well scouring the country for furs 
and game. The purposes did not require the dis- 
possession the Indian, but surest reliance for 
profits was putting the best account his 
habits. Thus the Indian was stimulated ac- 
tivity and zeal for his individual benefit and 
moulded into retainer. Neither did the Com- 
pany require landed possessions except 
very limited 


The interests the American settlers were 
quite different from those the British. 
They required the exclusive occupancy the 
land, the cultivation which destroyed its 
value for the purposes the Indian. Even 
their very presence dissipated the game upon 
which the Indian depended for subsistence. 
Therefore, the Indian jealously guarded the 
territory from the encroachment the 
American settler while welcomed the Hud- 
son’s Bay trader. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company placed 
obstacles the way American settlement 
south the Columbia River, but rather en- 
couraged it. did however, discourage and, 
far possible, defeat such settlement 
north the Columbia. This policy was, 
part, based upon belief that the Columbia 
ultimately would adopted the boundary 
line between the British territory and that 
the United States. 

This period non-settlement Ameri- 
cans all the Oregon Country north 
the Columbia River continued until 1826 
when the United States and Great Britian 
arrived agreement which the forty- 
ninth parallel was accepted the boundary 
line separating American and British posses- 
sions. The segment the Oregon Country 
lying south the forty-ninth parallel was 
formally organized territory the 
United States Act Congress, August 
14, 1848. With its ownership finally estab- 
lished and the territory organized into 


political unit the United States, the way 


was now open for new era development. 
The Inland Empire. That portion the 
Oregon Territory lying between the Rocky 


and Meany, State Washington, 39. 
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Mountain range the east and the Cascade Its 
Mountains the west; and extending from 
the British Columbia-United States interna- 
tional boundary the Blue Mountains 
Oregon, area approximately 72,000 ing 


square miles, ultimately came Part 
nated the Inland Empire. least five 
agencies had part the early exploration, abot 
exploitation and settlement this area. They 
were: the fur trader, the missionary, the 


miner, and, later, the stockman and the far- ers. 
mer. 

The Fur Trader. David Thompson, fur 
trader the employ the Northwest Com- 


pany, crossed the Rocky Mountains and 
established trading post (Fort Spokane) 
the confluence the Little Spokane and Tshir 
Spokane Rivers the spring 1811. During know 
the summer the same year, another fur the 
trader, Mr. Steward, the employ the Forts 
Pacific Fur Company, organized John 
Jacob Astor, made his way the Columbia man’s 
River from his company’s fort Astoria and choser 
established Fort Okanogan the confluence chief 
the Columbia and Okanogan Rivers. The Indian 
Northwest Company 1818 established Fort moven 
Walla Walla the Columbia River near the 
present site Wallula. 1825 old Fort 
Spokane was removed Falls and gree 
named Fort Colville. Other small subsidiary and 
forts were established. 
During this period, these widely scattered More 
trading posts forts constituted the only 
white settlements this vast territory. Popu- dist 
lation was sparse, consisting only the 
pers the employ the fur companies, men 
engaged transport the furs market 
the mouth the Columbia River, and the 
employees necessary operate and protect 
the posts. would difficult estimate the 
exact number people here this time; 
however, the government census shows that 
twenty-five years later there were but the 
five white families this territory. get 
The Missionary. the spring 1836, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, with party the 
aries established mission among the Cayuse 
Indians Wailatpu. The post was located rou 
about twenty-five miles east Fort Walla Sta 
Walla the Columbia River and about 


miles from the present city Walla 
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Its location was old Indian trail used 
the tribes this region their inter- 
tribal visits and their annual trips hunt 
buffalo east the Rocky Mountains. Dur- 
ing the same year members the Whitman 
Party established mission among the Nez 
Percé Indians Lapwai Lapwai Creek, 
about two miles from where empties into 
the Clearwater and twelve miles above the 
confluence the Snake and Clearwater Riv- 
ers. This location was old Indian trail 
leading from the Camas and Nez Percé 
prairies the Clearwater River. 

Other members the Whitman party es- 


tablished mission post the neighborhood 
Fort Colville. The location chosen was 
Tshimakain (the place the Spring) later 


known Walker’s Prairie, six miles north 


the Spokane River the old trail between 


Forts Walla Walla and Colville and one 


hundred and twenty-five miles from Whit- 


man’s mission Wailatpu. The site was 
chosen because was the home the Indian 
chief and point which various bands 
Indians frequently passed their nomadic 
movements and from Camas plains, the 
fishing grounds, and the winter camps. 
the necessity for certain de- 
gree protection from the hostile Indians 
and because their distance from the source 
supplies, the missionaries were dependent, 
more less, upon the trading posts that had 
been established. While the pattern 
distribution the earliest missionary 
factors operation prior their establish- 
that there was certain significant 
letter written one the missionaries 
time when the American Board Com- 
issued orders close two the 


the stations are now located influence 
get into the best part the country without 
contact with the missions. The station 


Station the most direct route from 
upper Flathead Vancouver, and Wailatpu 
meet all influence that shall come way 


the American Fur Company’s route. (the 
mission) now situated, forms nearly tri- 
angle and seems well located exert the greatest 
influence upon the interests the country.? 


The missionaries did not confine them- 
selves the religious welfare the Indians 
but, addition, taught them till the soil, 
sow crops, build houses, and imparted 
such other practical knowledge would im- 
prove their mode life. result, agri- 
cultural pursuits received their first real im- 
petus from the missionary. The mission 
Wailatpu rendered valuable service the 
immigrant trains providing them with 
shelter and supplies, thus aiding them 
settle the new territory. The Catholics 
established many more missions this region 
than did the Protestants. Their mission 
strategy, however, was somewhat different. 

The contrasting strategy the two groups 
resulting very dissimilar spatial distribu- 
tion the mission posts proved com- 


plementary with respect its effect upon 


the Region. The Protestants established 
three permanent mission communities the 
entire area located lines travel and 
communication influence the larger 
part the territory far settlement was 
concerned. The locations these mission 
communities remained constant throughout 
the entire missionary period. The Catholics 
established numerous missions and moved 
them frequent intervals occasion seemed 
demand. They had the effect filling 
the details the large general spatial plan 
laid down the Protestants. The early 
mission period came close with the Whit- 
man massacre, November 29, 1847, when Dr, 
and Mrs. Whitman and twelve their com- 
pany were killed the Cayuse Indians and 
the mission buildings destroyed. 

The Miner. Many “gold rushes,” both 
within the boundaries the region and 
the adjacent territories had conspicuous 
effect developing its regional character. 
These began with the Colville Rush 1856. 
Between 1858 and 1866 rushes occurred 
British Columbia the Fraser River, Rock 


The Frontier, Vol. XI, November, 


| 
the north branch stands the way any 
that may come the company’s ex- 
route across the mountains, The Clear- 
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Creek, Similkameen, Caribou, Kootenai, and 
the upper Columbia; Eastern Oregon 
John Day River and Powder River; 
Idaho Nez Perce, Salmon River and War- 
rens; and Montana Grasshopper Creek, 
Alder Gulch, and Last Chance. 

The Colville Rush was important that 
ushered the mining era this territory, 
but was far from profitable the individ- 
ual miner. Gold was scarce; supplies were 
difficult obtain; there were roads lead- 
ing from Puget Sound and Pacific Coast 
points over the precipitous Cascades; and the 
steam boat traffic the Columbia was only 
being started. This rush, however, was not 
without its beneficial effects since sent 
many disappointed miners all through the 
mountains the region prospecting ex- 
peditions and resulted the opening 
much new territory. 

March, 1858, news came the dis- 
covery gold the Fraser River British 
Columbia. This served draw new stream 
prospectors through the various portions 
the Inland Empire their way the 
Fraser. Many these crossed the Columbia 
River The Dalles and pursued north- 
easterly course Okanogan River and 
Okanogan Lake. Others were drawn through 
the old abandoned Colville section. was 
almost inevitable that many men should 
settle the territory through which they 
were passing engage other activities. 
Then, too, the disappointed miners re- 
turned, many paused here and there pros- 
pect. This resulted the exploration the 
upper Columbia far the Bitter Root 
Valley. 

1858 gold was discovered the Simil- 
kameen River near the present United States- 
Canada International Boundary. This served 
draw hundreds miners many whom 
were later dispersed various points 
throughout the territory. 

November, 1860, information was re- 
ceived about new gold field lying 150 miles 
east Walla Walla. obstacle the way 
the exploitation the field was that the 
route was directly through the Nez 
Percé Indian Reservation and the Indians 
were hostile the passage the whites. 
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the spring 1861 treaties were negotiated 
with the Indians whereby route was opened 
and miners began pour into the new 
camps. This gave impetus the terri 
ment the surrounding territory and par- 
ticularly the development the new town 


Walla Walla, many those going into thou 
this new gold field had pass through that wate 
place and purchased supplies there. 
The river steamers and other means 
Wall 


transportation were taxed their utmost. Many 
the gold seekers brought their outfits from new 


California, other places where they had been looke 
mining but many waited make their 
purchases Walla Walla where the merchants 
early made their preparations supply them. 
All needed something when they reached this, 
the last place where supplies could obtained, 
and the merchants were soon doing thriving 
trade. New merchants, new stocks goods 
peared help supply the demands, and within 
few months the little village became thriving 
town with all the advantages, accessories and tana) 
Due 
When the treaty with the Indians was con- 
cluded 1861 there were approximately 
three hundred miners the Orofino district. 
month later there were one thousand, with ing, 
more coming from California. settled 
spring advanced, excitement increased, anda induce, 
line steamers was put the Columbia ket 
accommodate the thousands who rushed 
petuously this, the richest the gold fields 
yet discovered this region. 
were scattered about the new territory. One was 
the routes into this new region was the 
steamer the Columbia Old Fort 
Walla, from there stage the town 
Walla Walla and then pack horses and marily 
stage the mines. has been estimated The 
that 1862 from twenty 
thousand miners and prospectors had 
through Walla Walla their way 
gold Some came boat far 
Lewiston, the confluence the Snake regio 
Clearwater Rivers. Later this town become 
IV, 76. 
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distributing point for the mining areas lying 
the east the Orofino and Elk City dis- 


tricts and also the Florence and Warrens 
territory that was soon receive large 


number miners. Bancroft estimates that 


thousand miners working along the Clear- 
water, Salmon, Powder and John Day Rivers. 
1865 gold was discovered Montana. 


again accelerated the development 


Walla Walla, many those going the 


new gold field “outfitted” there and later 
looked this point for supplies. The Walla 
Walla Statesman, its issue March 13, 
the merchants 
supply them. 


1865, carried this item: 
From every point the compass they drift 


hundreds and thousands, and the cry “still 


obtained, they come.” The excitement promises de- 


populate California, and from our own territory 
well Oregon, the rush unprecedented. 
The stages that leave here out loaded down 


Due allowance must made for exaggera- 
tion, yet this is, least, indication the 
volume the gold rush. 

While the town Walla Walla was grow- 
ing, the territory surrounding was being 
settled farmers and stockmen who were 
induced settle there because the mar- 
ket created the influx miners. 

stage line was established between the 


Walla Walla and Wallula the 


miles. Rates over this route were high; $5.00 
was charged for each passenger and $20.00 


each ton freight. Stage lines were es- 
between Walla Walla and Boise 
and 1864. These were established pri- 


marily transport miners and their supplies. 
The discovery the Coeur d’Alene mines 


1884. was not important for 


the early settlement the region these 
explorations because the time the 
Coeur d’Alene mines were opened, most 
the regional pattern settlement and routes 


travel and transportation had been estab- 


This field was particular sig- 


q 


however, the later financial de- 
lopment the territory. 


The importance mining did not consist 
much the value the gold taken from 
the early diggings the number people 
attracted the territory engage other 
activities later. Even the gold fields lying 
outside the boundaries the Inland Empire 
contributed their share drawing large 
numbers persons across the region and 
thus establishing routes travel. 

The miner differed from the fur trader and 
the missionary relation the development 
and integration the region that the 
miners came large numbers, settled over 
wider territory, made greater demands upon 
both the region and the outside world for 
supplies, built more roads and trails, and 
created more opportunity for others within 
the territory live symbiotic relation- 
ship with them. 

These agencies all played important 
role laying the foundations for the future 
economic region. They explored the territory, 
opened settlement, laid out the first 
routes travel, and helped fix structural 
pattern which, many respects, remains un- 
changed the present time. They estab- 
lished social institutions, stimulated settle- 
ment, and laid the foundations for eco- 
nomic base which was support the future 
population the region. Many the nuclei 
population fixed the early period 
the fur trader, the missionary, and the miner 
remain today centers integration for 
wide population areas. During the early 
years the region’s history Walla Walla 
acted center integrating the widely 
scattered mining areas into something 
unit and provided clearing house between 
the mining camp, the range, the farm, and 
the market supplying the equipment. Later 

when the economy was shifted from that 
fur trading and mining one primarily 
agriculture and lumbering the center in- 
tegration shifted Spokane, center already 
established the missionary and the fur 
trader. 

All that was follow the settlement, 
development and integration the Inland 
Empire Region was implicit this early 
pioneer pattern. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND. OPERATION 
STATISTICAL PROGRAM FOR THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM* 


KENNETH 
National Headquarters, Selective Service System 


The Selective Service System was established 1940 carry the United 
States the first peacetime conscription for military service. Its program was 
greatly expanded the country’s entrance into war, and has required the com- 
pilation for operating and planning purposes unique mass socio-economic 
and medical data the registrant population under its jurisdiction. This infor- 
specific local areas, age, race, marital-dependency status, occupation, employ- 
ment status, physical and mental defect, education, citizenship, and the like. The 
present article describes the work involved its compilation and some the 


statistical results. 


Training and Service and the 

System’s first registration? and induc- 
National Headquarters, some the 
fifty-two State Headquarters, and num- 
ber the 6,441 local boards began make 
limited studies the classifications, occupa- 
tions, dependency circumstances, physical de- 
fects, and other characteristics registrants. 
These early efforts possessed great degree 
coherency but they did eventually become 
organized into program centering around 
the statistical activities National Head- 
quarters. 

Statistical programs the Federal Gov- 
ernment are established serve practical 
ends; that is, supply information for the 
planning and operating governmental ac- 
tivities. These ends range from the imme- 
diate and specific the generalized and nu- 
merous, but during war the former the 
dominant emphasis. 

Government statistical work also varies 
scope from that concerned with the analysis 
data for the needs given agency that 


OLLOWING the passage the Selective 
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16, 1940, when seventeen million men 
between the ages and registered. 
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tion for number purposes. The majority div 
such programs lie somewhere between 
these two extremes and deal differing 


grees with data collection, data analysis and 


both the wartime activity procuring 
for the armed forces and the post war task 


their civilian reemployment the 
program Selective Service relatively 
broad purpose and scope. This program quent 
consists of: (1) operating nation-wide re- 
porting system; (2) making analytical stat 
ies; and (3) developing operational 
The Act recognized Selective Service secure 


temporary emergency activity and tele 
sequence placed duration five years 
upon it. The Director Selective Service and 
was, therefore, faced with: (1) getting only 
such statistical information would tion 


necessary for the allocation induction cals ope 
and for other operating and planning needs; registra 
(2) making such statistical analysis 


information was essential; and (3) problen 


these data available currently and parabili 
ously. pro 
major problem was determining 


should the scope statistical 
for the System. Should confine itself 
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Selective Service classifications 
should also cover such popula- 


tional characteristics age, race, marital 
status, and dependency? Would the man- 
power situation the nation eventually be- 
come critical enough warrant data oc- 
cupations and industries? And 
physical standards for the induction men 
into the Army call for medical and health 

United studies? 
ram was Questions scope were accompanied 
the com- those magnitude. Would case local 
board sampling provide the information nec- 
infor- essary the operating and planning the 
employ- registrants? Should local boards, State Head- 
like. The quarters, and National Headquarters de- 
velop data and analyze them through series 


local board summary reports? would 
advisable handle the whole activity 
National Headquarters the basis 
individual punch card records? 

Intensity effort was also considered: 
whether the statistical program should 
reporting activity, analytical endeavor, 

combination the two. 

committee statisticians was set 
advise needs and methods. addition, 
the Division Statistical Standards the 
Bureau the Budget had the role fre- 

quent consultant and special advisors the 
nation-wide were asked study the problem 


analytical program for the System. 
operational 


ction informa- 
es. The majority 
differing de- 
analysis and 
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INITIAL ACTIVITIES 


ISIONS first National and State Headquarters 
tive Service secured information registrants means 
ivity and con- telegrams and letters local boards. This 
five method was capable but limited results 
Selective Service and soon gave way the use each board 
getting only standard summary report classifica- 
would tion and race. The summary form was placed 
induction operation four months after the first 
needs; and continued intermittently for 
and (3) having involving: (1) adequacy, (2) com- 
tly and parability, (3) flexibility, (4) accuracy, (5) 
promptness, and was replaced plan 
derive statistical data centrally from 
Punch card each registrant. 

The decision for individual record ap- 


etermining what 
nfine itself the 
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proach was accompanied reorganization 
and expansion the Research and Statistics 
Division National Headquarters. This 
division was established shortly after the 
organization the System, but reconsti- 
tuted was made of: (1) divisional office 
for planning, directing and coordinating the 
statistical program; (2) Washington 
Branch with manpower, occupational, and 
medical sections develop and carry 
analytical work, and (3) Philadelphia 
Branch composed machine, manual and 
control sections perform tabulating work. 
The task the new division was arrange 
for securing, processing, and utilizing sta- 
tistical record each the eighteen mil- 
lion men then must not only 
maintain basic file every man but also 
keep such record current with refer- 
ence the registrant’s Selective Service 
classification. 

Generally speaking the work Selective 
Service may said have three processes: 
(1) the basic manpower one registering 
men, assigning them serial and order num- 
bers, and classifying them according 
group characteristics; (2) the concomitant 
process occupational and other deferment 
for the purpose least disrupting the na- 
tion’s economic and social life; and (3) the 
other inherent phase physical examination 
and induction rejection those not de- 
ferred. The statistical program follows 
similar pattern far subject matter 
concerned. has its manpower, occupa- 
tional, and medical fields. 

The magnitude such program offered 
peculiar challenge. Although appeared 
unique those charged with its development 
began explore their statistical experience 
for methods accomplishment. This staff 
had been drawn from the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Department Agriculture, the Work 
Projects Administration, various college 
faculties, the War Department, the Social 
Security Board, the Bureau the Census, the 
Bureau Employment Security, and others. 


Its advisory committee which had also 


second registration July had 
added almost another million who had become 
years old since the first registration. 
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been enlarged and reconstituted was from 
equally varied sources. 

There began the discussions which precede 
the technical planning any statistical 
operation. Should this continuing inventory 
Selective Service use the same techniques 
the mechanical reporting system for ven- 
ereal diseases used the Public Health Serv- 
ice? What were the relative procedures the 
National Health Inventory? Did the account- 
ing system the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration have applicable elements? 
Were there similarities between the records 
program the Social Security Board and the 
reporting activity upon which Selective Serv- 
ice was embarked? What the periodic re- 
ports the Work Projects Administration, 
the individual files Army men the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, the work the de- 
cennial Censuses, and the information set-up 
the Employment Security Bureau? 

From what registrant records should basic 
punch cards prepared? How would 
changes status secured keep these 
cards current Selective Service 
classification? And what techniques would 
most expediently and efficiently merge these 
changes with the basic record? 


DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS 


1941 when the individual records ap- 
proach was being considered for develop- 
ment, National Headquarters and State 
Headquarters too for that matter, were re- 
ceiving copy but one record the 
Selective Service registrant. This was his 
Report Physical Examination and Induc- 
Its presence made possible early start 
the new statistical effort. The punch card 
processing sample was therefore under- 
taken immediately. Special studies such 
Medical Statistics Bulletin No. and 
have been published from the sample process- 
ing and addition periodic tabulations have 
been prepared for each state and local board 
covering the principal defects inducted and 
rejected men. 

The availability these medical records 
National Headquarters was part 
early plan for controlling the physical ex- 
amination phase the System’s operations. 
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Before Pearl Harbor both Selective Service 
local boards and the Army induction stations 
were giving registrants thorough physical ex. 


aminations. The medical officers National 
and State Headquarters had been 


with local board physicians attain stand- 


ardization method and uniformity de. 


termination. One technique for 


ing this was the study the case and sta. 
tistical information contained the physical 


examination reports. The statistical data also 
offered medium for: (1) observing cur. 
rent and prospective effects physical 
ards operation; (2) projecting the results 
contemplated changes and 
(3) indicating salvageable registrants 
standards were revised. 

Obviously this medical report would 


available only for physically examined 


trants and that time not more than three 


the eighteen million had been processed, 
The only other sources information 
registrants were their local boards. The 
processing which local boards subject them 
was therefore reviewed and all the various 
data by-products considered. 

was found that copies the List 
Registrants were available local boards 
and State Headquarters, however, and they 
were secured for the first and second registra- 
tions and following the declaration war, 
arrangements were made for them sub- 
mitted routinely for the third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth registrations. This form lists the 
order and serial number, name, address, 
and date birth all registrants and while 
these data are not adequate for punch card 
reference every registrant. 

When the United States entered the war, 


power shortage undertook 
inventory its million This 


The third registration was held February 
1942. added eight million militarily liable 
aged and and 44. The fourth included 
fourteen million non-liable aged through and 
occurred April 27, 1942. The fifth was 
June 30, and covered three million 
ages 18, 19, and 20. The sixth began 
ber 1942 with one-half million new year olds 
has continued each month since then with 
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was accomplished through each registrant’s 
filling out Selective Service Occupational 
Questionnaire for his local board. Arrange- 
ments were made for coupon the form 
detached and forwarded National 
Headquarters for punch 
Thus the problem individual record was 
solved. 

From these cards have come tabulations 
on: (1) the selected occupations critical 
and essential skills registrants region, 
state, and industrial area; and (2) the Selec- 
tive Service class marital-dependency 
status registrants state and local board. 
The former have been used the System 
connection with its occupational deferment 
activities and also other federal and state 
agencies concerned with manpower problems. 
The latter have been applied Selective 
Service the state and local board allocation 
the calls for men inducted into mili- 
tary service. 

addition individual medical rec- 
ord for sample physically examined 
registrants, the System now had card for 
almost every registrant® covering such char- 
acteristics Selective Service class, age, race, 
marital status, dependency, education, work 
status, employment class, selected occupa- 
tion, etc. This had been accomplished with- 
out material interruption the operation 
the System, important consideration 
connection with rapid and extensive 
program that Selective Service. 
other words, the statistical program the 
System had been developed without becom- 
ing the “tail that wagged the dog.” 

was still lacking, however, the com- 
plete performance the task for which 
was designed. did not provide for securing 
the all-important item the registrant’s 
latest Selective Service classification about 
which functions the entire matter allocat- 
ing calls and meeting them. The classifica- 


age eighty ninety thousand. This makes 
twenty-two million active militarily liable regis- 
trants between the ages and 37, eight million 
inactive liables 44, and fourteen million non- 
through 64; total forty-four million. 

*The Occupational Questionnaire was 
pared registrants who were already the armed 
forces the time its initial distribution. 
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tion the process which the System uses 
build the armed forces through orderly 
withdrawal men from civilian and indus- 
trial activities. 

The problem registrant’s current class 
was settled developing form known 
Local Board Action Report. This report 
transmitted National Headquarters after 
each local board meeting the new class as- 
signed registrant. From this are tabu- 
lated the monthly reports registrants 
classification, race, and marital-dependency 
status for the nation, each state, and each 
local board. also provides monthly tables 
showing the classification process similar 
units the system, that is, the classes from 
which registrants are taken and into which 
they are placed. 


ANALYTICAL OPERATION 


Both the analytical and reporting phases 
the statistical program Selective Serv- 
ice were from the beginning fraught with 
operating difficulties. wide range esti- 
mates and studies was covered the original 
plans for analytical work but before much 
could done toward accomplishing them 
special requests likewise administrative 
nature began arrive quantity. After 
Pearl Harbor they increased avalanche 
proportions. The great majority requests 
were accompanied deadlines. Decisions 
policies and procedures could wait but 
limited time for data. The statistical program 
had attain production become fallow. 

Requests from within the System have 
ranged from ascertaining why given local 
board was relatively low the proportion 
registrants inducted, estimating what 
would the effect upon the farm, factory, 
and fighting front the induction Pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers was limited law 
those under years age. recent one 
was for the number Pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers who must inducted between Oc- 
tober and December 31, 1943 calls were 


filled. you may recall from the news- 


papers, the answer was 446,000. Many re- 
quests call for little more than routine work 
but the majority require the fitting together 
data from wide variety sources and 
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frequently tax all the technical skill and 
the program judgment the statistician. 

ever-recurring study has been with 
reference defects men rejected for mili- 
tary service and their prospects for accep- 
tance under actual proposed changes 
physical standards. Since the number 
these men aged through has now 
reached 3,500,000 and fathers are being 
drafted, the importance the subject has 
caused Congress legislate for five-man 
medical board study the standards the 
Army and Navy. 

Studies the occupations and industries 
registrants have always been demand. 
Occupational bulletins and lists deferrable 
occupations have been issued for the guidance 
the System. major question has been 
how many registrants will deferred for 
occupational reasons three, six, twelve, 
eighteen months. Another great current 
interest how many men will replacement 
schedules and manning tables yield for in- 
duction and from what part the industrial 
and occupational pattern will they come. 

would expected much attention has 
always been given the most equitable 
method and data use allocating calls 
for induction among states and local boards. 
When the induction supply single men 
without dependents was running low, studies 
were required the time when single regis- 
trants with collateral dependents would have 
processed. Similar studies were needed 
when became apparent that married men 
with wives only would have inducted 
and also when this situation was hand for 
registrants with children. 

outstanding example analytical work 
one-percent sample study the local 
board files the Occupational Question- 
naires for the first registration. This study 
was made after these registrants had been 
the subject Selective Service processing for 
two years and some its more pertinent 
findings were: 


(1) One registrant was under years 
age but more than half those inducted 
and enlisted September 1942, were 
this age group. 

(2) One-third were unmarried, whereas almost 
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end the second year had this 
status. 

(3) Approximately registrant was Ne. 
gro: although only induction was 
Negro, higher proportion Negroes 
than whites had been processed toward 
duction obtain even this induction ratio, 
due differences rejection rates. 

(4) The heaviest withdrawals through induction 
enlistment have been from the less 
sential occupations such clerical, sales, 
and domestic and other service workers. 

(5) Approximately claimed qualifications 
one 190 essential war occupations, but 
only those inducted into the 
armed forces made such claims. 


the sociological implications the 
study, the following paragraph may also 
quoted: 

“Local Boards deal individuals, but 
they deal with them terms regulations 
covering special characteristics, rather than 
with individuals such. Local boards first 
considered registrants ministers, aliens, 
government officials, men with dependents 
persons with essential skills. One 
one these attributes were singled out for 
consideration and the presence certain 
characteristic placed the registrant speci- 
fied Selective Service class accordance 
with predetermined priority system. Only 
when there were grounds for deferment 
was registrant examined his accepta- 
bility for military service. the near future 
questions the ‘degree’ occupational 
sentiality the ‘degree’ dependency 
ship may become uppermost, but 
period between October 1940 and 
1942 the struggle for manpower had not 
reached the critical stage where such 
ments were necessary. Indeed may said 
that, except for the small numbers deferred 
law, registrant was known during thes 
two years primarily the dependents 
kept. Whatever competition for 
existed was directed toward unmarried and 
non-dependency manpower.” 

While these results were obtained 
sample study designed primarily aid 
the operation and planning Selective 
ice, certain the data collected may 
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greatly research workers. The punch cards 
contain the registrant’s marital status in- 
formation, the number children reported 
him, whether lived with his dependents 
not, the types schools had attended, 
and the highest grade completed, the occupa- 
tion and industry which was employed 
the time the Occupational Inventory, 
and whether not this occupation was the 
occupation for which judged himself 
best fitted. 

addition, the card has such items 
qualifications one the 190 occupations 
and professions considered essential the 
prosecution the war, and qualified, 
whether the registrant was working one 
them. The study also provides such other 
data the number registrant inmates 
institutions; the number unable work, the 
number reporting that they did not want 
work, and the number working for wages, 
working independently, neither hiring nor be- 
ing hired, and working proprietors em- 
ployers. All these characteristics can 
made specific race, citizenship, age and 
place residence. 

Special reports these and similar studies 
have already been prepared covering the as- 
pects important Selective Service. time 
and opportunity permit, others will under- 
taken. They should prove important 
cross-sectional view American men time 
war. 

Interest the data and studies the 
Selective Service statistical program not all 
confined the System. The materials have 
been and will made available outside the 
organization for manpower studies, for Cen- 
sus estimates, for sociological research, for 
postwar planning, for occupational and in- 
dustrial study, for research housing, public 
health, and medicine and for other subjects 
which Selective Service has the concern 
but not the facilities for participation. 


REPORTING OPERATION 


regards the reporting part Selective 
Service’s statistical program there have been 
the operating problems securing and tabu- 
lating the routine local board reports. way 
review the more important periodic tabu- 


lations which have been supplied each local 

board, are follows: 

(1) Monthly report classifications race 
and marital-dependency status; 

(2) Quarterly report classification actions 
race and marital-dependency status; 

(3) Yearly report principal defects ac- 
cepted and rejected registrants race; 

(4) Yearly report occupations accepted 
and rejected registrants industry. 


The first two include all registrants the 
age group acceptable for induction but the 
third and fourth are based sample 
the men who are given physical examinations 
local boards and induction stations. State 
and National Headquarters copies these 
local board materials are prepared along 
with what tabulations are needed. 

has been seem, forms had revised 
developed provide basis for the 
mechanical processing local board reports. 
manual instructions for local boards 
use preparing forms had issued. 
Even then employment turnover and other 
factors among the compensated clerks the 
System’s boards has caused some interrup- 
tion the flow reports National Head- 
quarters. similar situation has existed with 
reference submitting correct information. 

the other hand State Headquarters and 
local boards have had limited difficulty 
understanding and applying 
tables and special materials from National 
Headquarters. This has occasionally required 
field attention the regional officers 
Selective Service and members the Re- 
search and Statistics Division. Further, the 
matter getting the data reported promptly 
and accurately has been the occasion for con- 
siderable correspondence. decentralized 
operation 6441 local units there always 
someone who forgets who fails under- 
stand. 

the beginning the individual records 
work the monthly classification tables for 
each beard, which were prepared from its 
individual classification reports, were super- 
imposed upon the summary reports previous- 
submitted the board. This together 
with the initial trouble securing the indi- 
vidual reports time and correct detail 
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made for significant accumulative errors 
the tabulations some boards. complete 
inventory all militarily liable registrants 
which the System later undertook was used 
adjust the basic items Selective Service 
class, marital-dependency status, and date 
birth the individual punch card Na- 
tional Headquarters and complete this 
file for registrants not covered the Occu- 
pational Questionnaire. This meant the cod- 
ing and punching 30,000,000 additional 
cases relatively short period time. 
State Headquarters and local boards had be- 
come dependent upon their machine records 
and could not kept waiting. 

Operating the tabulating part the pro- 
gram called for procedures receiving, con- 
trolling, editing, coding, filing, punching, 
sorting, and tabulating. Many these and 
especially those for machine processes were 
innovations. They were designed fit 
particular situation, handle volume and 
attain speed during period personnel 
and equipment shortage. might men- 
tioned however, that with all the ingenuity 
exercised procedures, the tabulative phase 
might not have been possible undertaking 
except that the System was fortunate enough 
absorb the staff and machinery em- 
ployees and tabulators) processing 
unit the Work Projects Administration. 

Because the intensive application 


personnel and equipment and the ever. 
changing character the Selective Service 
program, statistical procedure designed 
serve can remain fixed for any length 
time. Since Pearl Harbor has been under 
constant pressure from three directions, the 
war with the enemy abroad and the drives 
for food and manufactured goods 
fact has been state continual ad- 
justment with reference these 
Scarcely week passes and never month 
without change. Selective Service class 
discontinued. Another created. Induction 
processing exhausts one dependency group 
and applied another. Acceptance ages 
induction stations are reduced from 
through years through 37. There 
production shortage the steel frames 
heavy bombers and consequence the 
induction workers from the airplane plants 
the West Coast postponed for days. 
law passed which under certain circum- 
stances exempts farmers and 
The Navy experiences shortage skills 
among its enlisted inducted personnel, 
and adapts physical standards induct 
limited service men for special assignment. 
New ground always broken. The analytical 
and mechanical procedures statistical 
program whose task follow the 
plough, must necessity dynamic. 
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REPORT NOMINATIONS AND ELECTION 
OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1945 


The Society has now completed its third elec- 
tion mail and the Report the Committee 
Nominations published below. evident 
that the trend toward the democratization 
our election procedure continues. More mem- 
bers are voting and more take part the nomi- 
nating process which our Committee must 
depend securing representative slate. 

Exactly percent our members voted. 
This year 623 ballots were returned, com- 
pared 493 last year. Servicemen were given 
opportunity vote V-Mail and ballots 
were returned. This year the Committee intro- 
duced advisory ballot which should 
great service the new Nominating Committee 
determining the Society’s choice for Presi- 
dential nominees 1946. 

The Society deeply grateful Professor 
Robert Merton and his committee (listed 
the February, 1944, issue the Review) for the 
able manner which they carried out their 
task. Thanks are also due the tellers, Ruth 
Inglis and Paul Lazarsfeld for their assistance. 
will the continuing aim the Society 
secure wider participation its elections. 


July 1944 

REPORT THE COMMITTEE NOMINATIONS 

the President the American Sociological 
Society: 

The Committee Nominations first met 
during the annual conference the Society. 
order obtain list nominees which would 
closely possible represent the views 
the Society, was agreed that each member 
the Committee should canvass the suggestions 
ten members the Society living the state 
group states allocated him for this 
purpose. this way, the original basis for the 
nominations was provided some 160 mem- 
bers the Society. The Committee regarded 
the tabulated suggestions advisory expres- 
sion opinion, and prepared the final slate 
nominees this basis. 

The official ballot, containing the following list 


nominees, was sent the members May 


President 


Jesse Steiner 
Kimball Young 


First Vice-President 


Samuel Stouffer 
Carl Taylor 


Second Vice-President 


Leonard Cottrell 
Thorsten Sellin 


Executive Committee Members 


Richard LaPiere 
Robert Lynd 

McCormick 
Louis Wirth 


Assistant Editors 
Howard Becker 
Kingsley Davis 
William Sewell 
Logan Wilson 


Six hundred twenty-three ballots were re- 
turned. Ruth Inglis, Smith College, and 
Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia University, 
served tellers. The following persons received 
the largest number votes for the respective 
offices: 


President 
Kimball Young 


First Vice-President 
Carl Taylor 


Second Vice-President 
Leonard Cottrell 


Executive Committee 


Robert Lynd 
Louis Wirth 
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Editors 


Howard Becker 
Kingsley Davis 


Many members the Society exercised their 
privilege writing nominees for one an- 
other office, but since person was suggested 
more than three members second ballot was 
not necessary. The foregoing results the elec- 
tion officers for 1945 are, therefore, final. 
The progressive democratization elections 
the last few years may interest. Prior 
1942, when mail elections were introduced, 
comparatively small proportion the member- 
ship actually voted. considerably larger num- 
ber members participated the elections 
mail. This year the nominations themselves were 
based suggestions perhaps percent 
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the Society’s membership. And, finally, this 
year’s ballot, provision was made for each 
ber the Society suggest nominee for the 
presidency 1946, These suggestions have been 
tabulated and transmitted the President for 
use the Nominations Committee 1945 
advisory expression opinion the So- 
ciety’s membership. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MERTON, Chairman 


accordance with the provisions the Con- 
stitution transmitting this report the 
membership the Society. The persons listed 
receiving the largest number votes for the 
positions are the officers the Society for 


VANCE, President 


ANNOUNCEMENT THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


STEVENS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 29-30, 1944 


The year 1944 has proved strenuous and 
exciting time for sociologists for all other 
citizens our country. The pressure special 
work and the absence many sociologists the 
services and government missions have af- 
fected the task the National Society. Never- 
theless the main interest our profession still 
teaching and research. The feeling remains that 
wartime peace sociologists should confer 
the progress their specialty. The adminis- 
tration accordingly has gone forward with the 
organization the annual program and 
published preliminary form the present 
issue the Review. 

The American Sociological Society meeting 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 29-30, 1944. This difficult time for travel 
but has proved impossible secure any other 
date with Chicago hotels. The Committee 
Local Arrangements, unable secure the date 
December 2-3 set the Executive Committee, 


was faced with the choice accepting the date 
offered moving the meeting from Chicago. 
Under the circumstances the date was accepted. 

possible that the tempo war will have 
increased such extent that the meeting 
will have cancelled before December. 
also possible that developments Europe 
will move quickly that may have normal 
meeting. Actually the possibilities should fall 
somewhere between these two extremes and 
this case the meeting will assume something 
regional character. the basis experience 
with regional meetings, should expect some 
200 300 from the surrounding Chicago area, 
and travel restrictions lighten can hope for 
the first really national meeting since Pearl 
Harbor. 

Announcement final plans will forwarded 
from the Secretary’s office time for hotel and 
railroad reservations. 

Rupert President 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


STEVENS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 28-30, 1944 


Thursday, December 28, 6:00 P.M. 
Meeting the Editorial Board, American Sociological Review. 
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Thursday, December 28, 8:00 P.M. 


Meeting the Executive Committee. 


Friday, December 29, 8:30 A.M. 
Registration. 
Friday, December 29, 9:00-10:00 A.M. 


Business Meeting. Reports committees and representatives the Society. 


Friday, December 29, 10:00-12:00 A.M. 


Criminology. Mabel Elliott, University Kansas, Chairman. 

Anti-Trust Laws Criminal Behavior,” Sutherland, University 
Indiana. 

“The Influence Educational Treatment Prisoners the Wisconsin Prison upon 
Post-Release Recidivism,” Alfred Schnur, University Wisconsin. 

Discussion Leader: George Vold, University Minnesota. 

Community and Ecology. Arnold Anderson, Iowa State College, Chairman. 
“Contributions Community Studies Sociological Theory,” Allen Edwards, 
Clemson Agricultural College. 

“Sentiment and Symbolism Ecological Variables,” Walter Firey, Harvard University. 
“Organizational Considerations Involved Changing Rural Farm and Home Prac- 
Charles Loomis, Michigan State College. 

Social Research. Lt. (j.g.) Raymond Bowers, U.S.N.R., Selective Service System, 
Chairman. 

General Topic: Statistical Resources for Sociology Resulting from Wartime Govern- 
ment Activities. 

“Wartime Developments Census and Related Dr. Philip Hauser, 
Bureau the Census. 

“Wartime Gains the Study Public Opinion,” Dr. Leonard Cottrell, War Depart- 
ment, 

“Wartime Statistical Developments the Bureau Agricultural Economics,” Dr. 
Conrad Taeuber, Department Agriculture. 

“Statistical Resources the Selective Service Mr. Kenneth McGill, Na- 
tional Headquarters, Selective Service System. 

Discussant: Dr. Elbridge Sibley, Bureau the Budget. 


Friday, December 29, P.M. 


Latin America. conjunction with the American Anthropological Society. Dean Robert 
Redfield, University Chicago, President the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Presiding. 

General Topic: Culture the Masses and Classes Latin America. 

Papers the following are expected: Professor Eliseo Vivas, University Wisconsin; 
Dr. Carl Taylor, Bureau Agricultural Economics; and Dr. Sol Tax. The latter 
will speak the subject Problem Democracy Central America.” 
Discussion leaders announced. 

The Family. Harriet Mowrer, Evanston, Illinois, Chairman. 

“Needed Research Parent-Child Fixation,” Read Bain, Miami University. 

“The Effect Logging Technology the Family Life the Logger,” Norman 
Hayner, University Washington. 

“Family Modes Expression,” James Bossard, University Pennsylvania. 
“The Step-Child and Step-Parent Relationship,” William Smith, Linfield College. 
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Friday, December 29, 3:00-5:00 P.M. 
Social Theory. Logan Wilson, Newcomb College, Tulane University, Chairman. 
General Topic: Sociological Theory the Field Race Relations. 
“Race Relations Theory and Research,” Edgar Thompson, Duke University, 


Discussants: Charles Johnson, Fisk University, and Everett Stonequist, Office 


War Information. 
“Alternative Principles and Types Stratification, Davis and Wilbert 
Moore, Office Population Research, Princeton University. 
Discussants: Samuel Strong, Macalester College, and Brown, Howard University, 
Sociometry. Raymond Sletto, University Minnesota, 
“An Experimental Sociographic Study High School Class,” Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio 
State University. 
Discussant: Verne Wright, University Pittsburgh. 
“Sociometric Choice and Leadership,” Helen Jennings, Public Health 
Discussant: Dorris West, University Minnesota. 
Population. Dorothy Thomas, University California, Chairman. 
“Democratic Transition Japan, Frank Notestein and Irene Office 
Population Research, Princeton University. 


“Demographic ransition among the Japanese America,” Dorothy Thomas and 


George Sabagh, University California. 

“Selective Aspects Resettlement Persons Japanese Ancestry,” Stauber, 
War Relocation Authority. 

Discussants announced. 


Friday, December 29, 4:30 P.M. 
Meeting the Executive Committee. 


Friday, December 29, 8:00 P.M. 
General Session. 
Presidential Address, Rural Sociological Society: Lowry Nelson, University Minne- 
sota. 
Presidential Address, American Sociological Society. “‘Social Dynamics and Social Inte- 
gration,” Rupert Vance, University North Carolina. 


Saturday, December 30, 8:30-10:00 A.M. 
Business Meeting the Society. 


Saturday, December 30, 10:00-12:00 A.M. 


Political Sociology. Louis Wirth, University Chicago, Chairman. 
“An Evaluation the Methods Forecasting Political Behavior the United States.” 


“The Social Composition American Political Parties: The Relationship between 


Socio-Economic Stratification and Party Affiliation.” 
“The Prospects Democracy the Liberated and Conquered Countries.” 
“The Role the Federal Government Public Information Services.” 
Names participants announced. 
Population. Dorothy Thomas, University California, Chairman. 
“Some Results from Study the Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fer- 
tility,” Whelpton, Scripps Foundation for Research Population Problems, and 
Clyde Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund. 
“Economic Limits International Resettlement,” Wilbert Moore, Office Popula- 
tion Research, Princeton University. 
Discussants announced. 
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Social Reseach. Lt. (j.g.) Raymond Bowers, Selective Service System, Chairman. 
General Topic: Research the Impact the War, with Reference Post-War 
Problems. 

“Impact the War Minnesota Communities: With Reference Problems 
Post-War Planning,” Stewart Chapin, University Minnesota. 
“The War and Its Effects Personal and Social Disorganization, with Some Reference 


Post-War Implications,” Ernest Mowrer, Northwestern University. 
third paper will announced later. 


Saturday, December 30, 1:00-3:00 P.M. 


Sociometry. Raymond Sletto, University Minnesota, Chairman. 
“Sociometric Research Industrial Bruno Solby, Public Health 
Service. 
Discussant: Delbert Miller, National War Labor Board. 

“Sociometry and Marxism,” Moreno, Sociometric Institute. 


Discussant: Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard University. 


Community and Ecology. Amold Anderson, Iowa State College, Chairman. 
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“Folk Communities World War,” Irwin Sanders, University Kentucky. 
“Some Ecological Assumptions and Methods Reviewed,” Leo Haak, University 
Tulsa. 
“The Role Informal Activities Community Life,” Leland Tate, Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Social Psychology. Richard LaPiere, Stanford University, Chairman. 
“Mass Communication and Social Control,” Ruth Inglis, Office Radio Research, New 
York City. 
“Character and Social Structure,” Gerth, University Wisconsin, and Wright 
Mills, University Maryland. 
“Techniques Agitation: Analysis the New Prohibition Drive,” Alfred McClung 
Lee, Wayne University. 


Saturday, December 30, 3:00-5:00 P.M. 


General Session. Chairman Announced. 
General Topic: Social Integration War and Peace. 
“Attitudes the Japanese Peace and War,” Jesse Steiner, University Wash- 
ington. 
Other papers announced. 
Criminology. Mabel Elliott, University Kansas, Chairman. 
General Topic: The Theory Criminal Behavior. 
Program announced. 


Saturday, December 30, 4:30 P.M. 
Meeting the Executive Committee for 1945. 


CENSUS CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS, 1944 


Submitted herewith the report the all fields except Social Psychology, 
Census Current Research Projects conducted Criminology, and Social Problems and Social 
the Society’s Committee Social Research. Work. The largest increase was the His- 
The number projects 311, increase tory and Theory Sociology. However, such 
1943. Increases reported projects last year’s totals should used 


with great caution since there way 
knowing what proportion each year’s projects 
are reported. 

the past the titles projects have been 
classified conformity with the first choices 
their authors, except when such policy led 
groups too few projects classified sepa- 
rately. The items each group are arranged 
alphabetically author. 

Cross references provided the head each 
group refer the serial numbers related proj- 
ects listed other groups. most cases the 
authors supplied these cross references re- 
cording second choices for the classification 
their projects. However, the case cross 
references the group entitled Political Sociolo- 
(including War and Post-War Research), 
attempt was made the Committee include 
all projects relevant the war and post-war 
problems. 

Likewise submitted report projects 
underway government agencies and private 
research organizations. Some agencies are miss- 
ing because the confidential nature their 
work; others because curtailment research 
activity. 

Item (c) the Census Schedule requested in- 
formation the relationship each project 
the war effort post-war problems, 
sponsorship federal, state, local war agen- 
cies, and the connection the author with 
government agency. The returns this question 
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not seem uniformly enough reported 
sufficiently representative sociologists’ cop. 
tributions useful. good share the 
ciologists federal agencies did not 
schedules. the 311 projects, were said 
related directly “the war” and “post- 
war problems”; additional were said 
related both. Thus percent claimed 
tionship the war post-war problems, com- 
pared with percent last year; but again, such 
comparison cannot accepted face value, 
because incomplete reporting each year. 

Only projects were reported being done 
“in the request Federal Government 
Agency” and most these were more the 
nature studies past accomplishment than 
studies used for current future op- 
erating purposes. The comparable numbers for 
State and local governmental agency projects 
were and These small numbers obviously 
fail reflect the actual contributions 
ciologists governmental planning and opera- 
tions. hoped that sociologists will keep 
sufficiently good record their war research 
experience permit them share with their 
colleagues through professional publication the 
earliest opportunity. 

Committee Social Research: 
JAMES REINHARDT, Guy 
Bowers, Chairman. 


THE 1944 CENSUS CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 
HISTORY AND THEORY SOCIOLOGY 
(See also: 70, 71, 77, 81, 82, 84, 106, 107, 267, 272, 276, 279, 302, 310) 


Trends and Publishers’ Best-Sellers Lists 
Index Changing Literary Trends. Herbert 
Bloch, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York. 

Man and Society 18th Century Scot- 
tish Thought. Gladys Bryson, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Social History the Theater. Joseph 
Bunzel, Pittsburgh Housing Association, 519 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

The Present Problem Social Order. 
Charles Bushnell, University Toledo, To- 
ledo Ohio. 

Caste, Class and Race: Study Social 
Stratification. Oliver Cox, Wiley College, 
Marshall, Texas. 

The Social Ideals the Apocrypha and 
the Pseudepigrapha. Abraham Cronbach, He- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 


Components the Social Situation. Seba 
Eldridge, University Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. 
Sociological Factors the Nursing Pro- 
fession. Ephraim Fischoff, Hunter College, New 
York, N.Y. 

Treatment the Jewish Problem 
American Sociology. Ephraim Fischoff, Hunter 
College, New York, N.Y. 

10. Determinism and Logistic Social Trends. 
Hornell Hart, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

11. German Social Structure and Social In- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

12. Social Aspects the Peace. 
ler, University Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

13. Theory Social Institutions. 
ler, University Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

14. History the United States Army Air 
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Forces from January the End the Pres- 
ent War. August Hollingshead, Lt., Army 
Air Forces, Box 405, Randolph Field, Texas. 

15. The Psycho-Social Hypothesis Ex- 
planation the Fundamental Changes Man’s 
Bio-Psychosocial-Moral Behavior during the 
Past 100 Years and More. Charles William 
Margold, 401 St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 

The Current Transition from Custom- 
ary Reflective Way Life with Basic 
Factual Proof: International, Operational, 
Interpretive Study Demographic Change 
Man’s Bio-Psychosocial-Moral Behavior during 
the Past 100 Years. Charles William Mar- 
gold, 401 Street, Washington, D.C. 

17. Survey Fundamental Change 
Man’s Basic Behavior during the Past Years 
and More. Charles William Margold, 401 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 

18. The Ethnic Group American Syste- 
matic Sociology: critical study the part 
played ethnic groups the writings Gid- 
dings, Sumner, Cooley, Thomas. Henry 
Miller, 660 East 242 Street, New York, N.Y. 

19. Jefferson Anthropologist. Maurice 
Mook, 3124-38th St. N.W., Washington 16, 

20. Comparative Functional Analysis Sys- 
tems Property and Division Labor. Wilbert 
Moore, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

21. The Impact Industrialization Peas- 
ant Economies. Wilbert Moore, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

22. Institutional Features Social Stratifi- 
cation. Wilbert Moore, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

23. Survival Values Democratic Institu- 
tions. Scott Nearing, Jamaica, Vermont. 

24. The American Association University 
Professors Conflict Group. Wayne Neely, 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. 

25. Social Ideas the Catholic Church. 
Normano, Research Bureau for Post War 
Economics, Morningside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y. 

26. Western Influences Russian Economic 
Thought. Normano, Research Bureau for 


Post War Economics, Morningside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

27. Preliminary Considerations the Ascer- 
taining Ancient Chinese Thought and Cul- 
ture. Maurice Price, University Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

28. Future Imperialism. Guenter Reimann, 
International Statistical Bureau, Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

29. Possibilities for and Implications 
Second Industrial Revolution. Guenter Reimann, 
International Statistical Bureau, Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

30. Philosophy Viewed Contemporary 
Sociologists. Richards, Langston Univer- 
sity, Langston, Oklahoma. 

31. Group Tensions Modern World. Jo- 
seph Roucek, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York. 

32. Ideology Means Social Control. 
Joseph Roucek, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York. 

33. System Sociology. Pitirim Sor- 
okin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

34. Culture Contact and Social Change 
Modern Japan. Jesse Steiner, University 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

35. The Growth and the Decline Com- 
munism Russia. Timasheff, Fordham 
University, New York, N.Y. 

36. Social Security versus Social Adjust- 
ment: The Return the Larger Values the 
Early Community. Rupert Vance, University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. 

37. The Present South: From the New Free- 
dom through the New Deal. Rupert Vance, 
University North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

38. Contemporary Catholic Social Theory. 
Melvin Wiiliams, Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Georgia. 

39. Sociography Groups. Logan Wilson, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

40. Soviet Theory and Achievement. Verne 
Wright, University Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


METHODS RESEARCH (INCLUDING STATISTICS) 
(See also: 10, 34, 93, 117, 201, 213) 


41. Sampling Used Population Studies 
the Selective Service System. Raymond 
Bowers, Lt. (j.g.), USNR, 21st and Streets, 
N.W., Washington 2s, D.C. 

42. Problems and Procedures the Statisti- 
cal Program the Selective Service System. 
Raymond Bowers Lt. (j.g.), USNR, 21st and 
Streets, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

43. Observations the Role Analysis 
Program Statistics, Raymond Bowers, Lt. 


(j.g.), USNR, 21st and Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

44. Impact the War Minnesota Com- 
munities: With reference Problems Post- 
War Planning. Stuart Chapin, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

45. Sampling Errors and Biases the Popu- 
lation Census 1940. Edwards Deming, 
Bureau the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 

46. Sampling Methods for Taking Population 
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Censuses. Edwards Deming, Bureau the 
Census, Washington 25, 

47. Farm Family Income and Patterns 
Living Henry County, Virginia. Allen 
Edwards, Clemson College, Clemson, South 
Carolina. 

48. The Woman Offender: Case Studies. 
Mabel Elliott, University Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

49. Statistical Information the United 
States Selective Service System. Oliver Harold 
Folk, Major, Infantry, 21st and Streets, N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

50. Research Method and Procedure the 
Social Sciences. Wilson Gee, University Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

51. Expectation Life Index So- 
cial Progress. Hornell Hart, Duke University, 
Durham, 

52. Selected Social Factors Affecting Partici- 
pation Farmers Agricultural Extension 
Work. Charles Hoffer, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan. 

53. Indices Human Welfare. David Edgar 
Lindstrom, University Urbana, 
nois. 

54. Methods Used the Statistical Work 


the Selective Service System. Kenneth 
Gill, 21st and Streets, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 

55. The Measurement Ethnic Persistence, 
Simon Marcson, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

56. The War and its Effects Upon 
and Social Disorganization. Ernest Mowrer, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 

57. Census Research Projects and Source 
Materials Social Statistics (Pacific 
states). Calvin Schmid, University Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

58. The Occupations Men Inducted 
Enlisted into the Armed Forces Relation 
Selective Service Occupational Deferment 
Policy. Mapheus Smith, 21st and Streets, 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

59. Effects Part-Time Employment 
Selected Groups High School Pupils 
Michigan. Melvin Williams, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Georgia. 

60. Social and Personality Characteristics 
Courtship College Men. Robert Winch, 
Lt. (j.g.), USNR, Fleet Sound School, Key 
West, Florida. 


SOCIOMETRY 
(See also: 139) 


61. Residence and Class Status Factors 
the Mature Attraction Pattern Student 
Body State Teachers College. Raymond 
Bassett, Gorham Norman School, Gorham, 
Maine. 

62. Popularity. Raymond 
Bassett, Gorham Norman School, Gorham, 
Maine. 

63. Experimental Sociographic Study 


High School Class. Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

64. Attraction Patterns College. George 
Lundberg and Elizabeth Herriott, Benning- 
ton College, Bennington, Vermont. 

65. Factors Social Cleavage Among Col- 
lege Students. Harry Manuel Shulman and 
Gerhardt Saenger, The City College, N.Y.C. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


(See also: 44, 56, 60, 62, 64, 110, 213, 216, 222, 225, 229, 231, 235, 237, 
242, 244, 247, 251, 253, 258, 263, 260, 271, 275, 278, 284) 


66. Social Participation: Self and Other 
Rating. Anderson, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

67. Annual Science Talent Search. Steuart 
Henderson Britt, 2910 Dumbarton Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., with Harold Edgerton, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

68. Counseling Industry. Nathaniel Can- 
tor, University Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

69. The Dynamics Learning. Nathaniel 
Cantor, University Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

70. The American Racial Ideology: Study 
the Sociology Knowledge. Lewis Cope- 
land, University Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 


71. Emergent Personality; Dynamic 
terpretation. Walter Coutu, University Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas. 

72. Isolation and Sociability Related 
the Development Talents and Special Abili- 
ties. Robert Faris, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

73. Nationalism and Character. 
Frieda Fligelman, 2509 Parker St., Berkeley 
California. 

74. Linguistic Sociology. Frieda 
2509 Parker St., Berkeley California. 

75. The Ethos and Character Structure the 
Russian People. Joseph Folsom, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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Self Roles American Industrialists. 
Howard Forsyth, Social Security Bldg., 4th 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 

77. Character and Social Structure. 
Gerth, University Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, and Wright Mills, University 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

78. Study Personal and Social Organi- 
zation: Explorative Survey the Eastern 
Shore Maryland. Frank Goodwin, Lt. (j.g.) 
USNR, 171 College Street, Lewiston, Maine. 

79. Race Prejudice Undergraduates. Sister 
Mary Henry, Rosary College, River Forest, 
nois. 

Racial Atttiudes College Students. 
Hill and Richards, Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston, Oklahoma. 

Some Sociological and Psychological De- 
terminants the Feminine Role: with Special 
Reference Undergraduate Students Rad- 
College. Louisa Pinkham Holt (Mrs.), 
Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Determinants Vocational Adjustment 
(in Cases Referred the Vocational Counsel- 
ing Service the Boston Family Society). 
Louisa Pinkham Holt (Mrs.) Boston Family 
Society, Derne Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

The Hays Office Control Motion Pic- 
ture Content: Study Social Control. Ruth 
Inglis, Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

84. The Hero Social Type. Orrin 
Klapp, Jr., Lt. USNR, Division Air 
Navigation, Hydrographic Office, Washington, 

85. Some Military Psychometry Hawaii. 
Eugene Knezevich, 1st AGD, 
A.P.O. #38, Hq. 38th Inf. Division, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, California. 

86. Techniques Agitation: Analysis 
the New Prohibition Drive. Alfred McClung 
Lee, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 

87. Detroit Race Relations (including experi- 
mentation with survey techniques). Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee, Wayne University, Detroit Michi- 
gan. 

88. Changes Latin American Trainee’s 
Opinions and Attitudes Concerning the United 
States. Charles Loomis and Edgar Schu- 
ler, Bureau Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

89. Possible Relationship Race Prejudice 
other Biases Social, Economic Politi- 
cal Nature. Scudder Mekeel, The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, 

American Men and Women Eminence. 


Wright Mills, University Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 

American Business Elite. Wright 
Mills, University Maryland, College Park, 


Maryland. 
92. The Image Japan Presented Se- 
Magazines, 1900-1940. 


Wright Mills and Honey Toda, University 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

93. Mobility and Family Composition Re- 
lation the Etiology Mental Disorders. 
Ernest Mowrer, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, 

94. Familial Factors Sexual Inversion. 
Harriet Mowrer, 727 Monticello Place, 
Evanston. 

95. The Emotional Religious Sects and War- 
time Morale. Wayne Neely, Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland. 

96. Reactions the Japanese-Americans 
Their Reinstitution Selective Service: 
Study Motivation. John Rademaker, Gra- 
nada Relocation Center, Amache, Colorado. 

97. The Socio-Psychological Aspects the 
Resettlement Japanese-Americans. John 
Amache, Colorado. 

Political Participation its Relation 
Public Opinion and Socio-Economic Status. 
Samuel Joseph and Gerhart Saenger, College 
the City New York, New York City. 

99. Some Social and Psychological Factors 
Determining Attitudes Toward Post-War Plan- 
ning. Samuel Joseph and Gerhart Saenger, Col- 
lege City New York, New York City. 

100. The Houston Race Riot, 1917. Edgar 
Schuler, Bureau Agricultural Economics, 
Department Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

101. Some Regional Variations Levels and 
Standards Living. Edgar Schuler, Bureau 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

102. Race Riots Involving Negro Soldiers: 
Analysis Pattern. Edgar Schuler, 
Bureau Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment Agriculture, Washington, D.C. and 
Charles Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute, Tus- 
kegee, Alabama. 

103. Rural Reactions War Measures 
short-term study). Tetreau, University 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

104. Study Veterans. Willard Waller, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

105. Farmer Suggestions for Post-War Plan- 
ning. Carl Reuss, State College Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington. 

106. The Concept Social Type and its Use 
Sociology. Verne Wright, University Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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COMMUNITY AND HUMAN ECOLOGY (INCLUDING URBAN SOCIOLOGY) 
(See also: 11, 20, 21, 55, 63, 78, 87, 159, 188, 207, 219, 243, 250, 264, 275, 285) 


107. The Causal Pattern Antisemitism. 
Theodore Abel, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 

108, Interracial Co-operation Louisiana. 
Michael D’Argonne. Xavier University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

109. Urban Status Rural Migrants. How- 
ard Beers, University Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Indian-White-Negro Hybrids South 
Carolina. Brewton Berry, University Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 

111. Landlord Tenant Relationships. Joseph 
Bunzel, Pittsburgh Housing Association, 519 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

112. Race and Culture Contacts Latin 
America. Werner Cahnman, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

113. Race and Culture Contacts Islamic 
Countries. Werner Cahnman, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

114. Evangelical Religious Movements 
Canada. Delbert University To- 
ronto, Toronto, Canada. 

115. Study School-Community Relation- 
ships Brooklyn, New York. Henry Cohen, 
42128536, Camp Blanding, Florida. 

116. Community Organization for Compre- 
hensive Neighborhood Planning: Evalua- 
tion the South End Joint Planning Com- 
mittee. Henry Cohen, 42128536, Camp Blanding, 
Florida. 

117. Secularization the Modern Com- 
munity. Lewis Copeland, University Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

118. Study the Syracuse Post-War 
Planning Process. Robert Faris, with 
Lehmann, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 

119. Historical Monograph the Y.M.C.A. 
and Public Affairs. Galen Fisher, 417 Market 
Street, San Francisco California. 

120. Rural Health Revealed Physical 
Examination Reports Selective Service Reg- 
istrants. Oliver Harold Folk, Major, Infantry, 
21st and Streets, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

121. Relationship Physical Defects Se- 
lective Service Registrants Socio-Economic 
Status. Oliver Harold Folk, Major, Infantry, 
21st and Streets, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

122. The Social Effects Aviation. Colum 
Gilfillan, University Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

123. Mexico City: Its Growth and Configura- 
tion. Norman Hayner, University Wash- 
ington, Seattle Washington. 

124. Ecological Study Selective Serv- 
ice Rejectees Missouri. Lawrence Hepple, 


University Missouri, Columbia, 

125. The Socio-Economic Status the 
gro Logan County, Oklahoma. 
and Richards, Langston University, 
ston, Oklahoma. 

126. Culture-Analysis Tobacco-Farming 
Area. Dorothy Jones, Winthrop College, 
South Carolina. 

127. Social Factors Black Market Buying, 
Samuel Joseph and Gerhart Saenger, College 
City New York, New York City. 

128. Peoples and Cultures the East Indies, 
Raymond Kennedy, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

129. Study the Distribution 
Problems Rochester, New York, related 
the Ecological Patterning the City. 
Lomon Koos, University Rochester, Roches- 
ter New York. 

130. Study Population Mobility 
Rochester, New York, 1934-1943. Earl Lomon 
Koos, University Rochester, Rochester 
New York. 

Memories and Remnants Unfreedom 
Factors Contemporary Labor Conditions: 
Examples from Southeast Asia. Bruno Lasker, 
American Council Institute Pacific Relations, 
One East Street, New York 22, New York. 

132. The Social Effects Good Housing 
Upon High School Youth, Industrial City. 
Roy Leevy, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

133. Ecological Aspects the Selective 
Service Program. Kenneth McGill, 21st and 
Streets, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

134. Comparative Study the Accultura- 
tion Ethnic Groups the Simon 
Marcson, Pennsylvania State College, State 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

135. Post-War Planning Survey Black 
Mountain, and Brood River, North Carolina. 
Herbert Miller, Black Mountain College, 
Black Mountain, North Carolina. 

136. Algonkian Ethno-History the Caro- 
lina Sound. Maurice Mook, 3124 38th Street, 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 

137. Aboriginal Population Tidewater, 
Virginia. Maurice Mook, 3124 38th Street, 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 

138. Community Organization Post-War 
Texas. Harry Estill Moore, University Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

139. Urban and Suburban Patterns Per- 
sonal Disorganization. Ernest 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

140. Social Aspects the Radio. Martin 
Neumeyer, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, 
California. 
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The Effect the Airplane Civiliza- 
William Fielding Ogburn, University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

142. Geo-Economic Regionalism and World 
Federation. Maurice Parmelee, Hull House, 800 
South Halsted Street, Chicago Illinois. 

143. Case Study Community Organiza- 
tion: War Relocation Center. John Rade- 
maker, Granada Relocation Center, Amache, 


Colorado. 


144. Socio-economic Features Rural Life 
South Slavic Countries (Bulgaria and Yugo- 
Irwin Sanders, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

145. Social Trends Seattle. Calvin 
Schmid, University Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

146. Ecology Voting Behavior. Calvin 
Schmid, University Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

147. Survey the Laguna (Mexico) Re- 
gional Economy. Clarence Senior, Pan Ameri- 
can Branch, Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

148. Folk Culture Gee’s Bend. Olive 
Stone, Georgia State Woman’s College, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 


149. Rural Service Centers (Arizona). 


Tetreau, University Arizona, Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 


150. Employment Possibilities for Veterans 


Baltimore. Margaret Mary Toole, College 
Notre Dame, Baltimore 10, Maryland. 


151. Minority Group Pattern Prairie So- 


ciety. John Useem, NSMG, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, and Ruth Useem, Queens Col- 
lege, New York. 


152. Adaptability among City YMCA’s. 


Goodwin Watson, Bureau Applied Social 
Research, Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


153. The Socio-Economic Status Negroes 


New Orleans. Logan Wilson, University 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky and Harlan Gil- 
more, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisi- 


ana. 
154. The Functioning Neighborhood Lead- 
ership North Carolina. Sanford Winston, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

155. San Cristobal, New Mexico. Kurt 
Wolff, University Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

156. The American Mestizos the Philip- 
pines Marginal Group. Margaret Mary 
Wood, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
(See also: 47, 52, 66, 103, 105, 120, 126, 147, 149, 182, 215, 219, 241, 311) 


157. Types Families Residing Low In- 
come Agricultural Areas. Anderson, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Rural Youth Submarginal Land 
Areas. Anderson, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

159. Farm Labor Camps New York State. 
Anderson, and Irving Spaulding, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 

160. The Origins and Organization the 
County Agricultural Demonstration Agent Sys- 
tem the Extension Service the De- 
partment Agriculture. Joseph Bailey, 416 
West 118 Street, New York 27, New York. 

161. Population Relation Resources and 
Employment Opportunities. Allen Edwards, 
Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina. 

162. Rural Welfare Problems and Welfare 
Agencies: Case-Area Study. Hypes, 
University Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 

163. Neighborhood-Community Relations 
Rural Society. Kolb, College Agricul- 
ture, Madison Wisconsin. 

164. The Movement Farm Families from 
Munition Plant Areas, Indiana. Roy Leevy, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

165. Work Rural Organizations 
David Edgar Lindstrom, University 
Urbana, Illinois. 

166. Factors Effecting Rural School Reor- 


ganization. David Edgar Lindstorm, University 
Illinois, Urbana, 

167. The Changes the Occupation and 
Place Residence Rural Youth Ran- 
dolph, Illinois. David Edgar Lindstrom, Uni- 
versity Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

168. Community and Extension Surveys 
Latin America Connection with Strategic 
and Complementary Crops Experiment Stations. 
Charles Loomis, Bureau Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 

169. Health Service Organization for Farm 
People Ohio. Robert McNamara, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

170, Health Needs and Resources Rural 
Ohio. Mangus, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

171. Economic Significance Land Tenure 
Texas. Lambert Molyneaux, Texas Agric. 
Exper. Sta., College Station, Texas. 

172. The Impact the War Mid-West 
Rurban Community. Wayne Neely, Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Maryland. 

173. The Country Bank: Sociological 
Study the Rural Financial System. Joseph 
Edgerton Nuquist, College William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

174. Land Tenure Relation Health, 
Schools, Churches and Population Two Long- 
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leaf Pine Counties, Mississippi. Merton Oy- 
ler, Regional Land Tenure Research Project, 
213 North Church Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

175. Brazil: People and Institutions. Lynn 
Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

176. The Population Colombia, and Its 
Relation the Land. Lynn Smith, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

177. Rural Health and Medical Care Vir- 
ginia. Leland Tate, Virginia Polytechnic 
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Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

178. Rural Congregationalism the Uniteg 
States. Thomas Alfred Tripp, 287 Fourth Ay. 
enue, New York N.Y. 

179. Relating the Rural Church the Com. 
munity. William Ainsworth Tyson, 418 Main 
Street, Tupelo, Mississippi. 

180. Appraisal Three Years’ Progress 
Farm Security Administration Clients, 
Wrigley, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


POPULATION AND SOCIAL BIOLOGY 


(See also: 41, 45, 46, 51, 54, 58, 109, 121, 133, 137, 145, 
161, 175, 176, 227, 230, 234, 286) 


181. Composition New York State’s Popu- 
lation. Anderson, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

182. Recent Resettlement Rural Rhode 
Island. Asadorian, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, Rhode Island. 

183. Town Farming and the Migration 
Houses the Great Plains. Richard Ashby, 
Office Labor, W.F.A., Washington 25, D.C. 

184. Fertility Rural Families Robertson 
and Johnson Counties, Kentucky. Howard 
Beers, University Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

185. Social Changes and Trends Ken- 
tucky. Howard Beers, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

186. Effects War Population Eastern 
Kentucky. Howard Beers, University 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

187. Rural Mobility Two Selected Areas. 
Howard Beers, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

188. Age Distribution People Kentucky. 
Howard Beers, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

189. The Age Factor Selective Service 
Operations. Raymond Bowers, Lt. 
USNR, Streets, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 

190. Sociological Import the Medical Sta- 
tistics the Selective Service System. Raymond 
Bowers, Lt. (j.g.), U.S.N.R., 21st Streets, 
N.W., Washington D.C. 

191. The Allocation Manpower World 
War Seen Selective Service Statistics. 
Raymond Bowers, Lt. (j.g.), USNR, 
Streets N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

192. The Population Latin America. 
Kingsley Davis Office Population Research, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

193. Population and Social Structure In- 
dia. Kingsley Davis, Office Population Re- 
search, Princeton University, Prinecton, New 
Jersey. 

194. Results Statistical Work Selective 
Service Physical Examination Reports. 


Oliver Harold Folk, Major, Infantry, 21st 
Streets N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

195. Occupational and Industrial Structure 
the Population Louisiana. Rudolf Heberle, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana. 

196. The Impact the War Population 
the South. Rudolph Heberle, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

197. German Population Characteristics and 
Trends. Hertzler, University Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

198 The Demographic Position Egypt. 
Clyde Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund, New 
York, N.Y., and Office Population Research, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

199. Asia the Move: Population Pressure, 
Migration and Resettlement Eastern Asia 
under the Influence Want and War. Bruno 
Lasker, American Council, Institute Pacific 
Relations, East Street, New York 22, New 
York. 

200. The Population the Soviet Union: 
History and Prospects. Frank Lorimer, 
can University, Washington, D.C. 

201. Statistical Requirements the Selective 
Service Program. Kenneth McGill, 
Streets N.W., Washington, D.C. 

202. Social Significance Recent Population 
Trends Rural North Carolina. Selz Mayo 
and Hamilton, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

203. Differential Mortality Texas. John 
Lambert Molyneaux, Texas Ag. Exp. Station, 
College Station, Texas. 

204. Land Tenure the Southwest Influ- 
enced Factors Population Pressure— 
Natural Increase and Migration. Merton 
Oyler, Regional Land Tenure Research Project, 
213 North Church Street, Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas. 

205. Migration and Fertility Kentucky, 
1920 1940. Merton Oyler, Regional Land 
Tenure Research Project, 213 North Church 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

206. Migration the Post-War World. Cos- 
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tantino Panunzio, University California 
Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 

Discrimination against Older Workers 
Industry. Otto Pollak, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

208. Study Migration the Pacific 
Area. John Rademaker, Granada Relocation 
Center, Amache, Colorado. 

209. The Human Resources Snohomish 
County, Washington. Carl Reuss, State Col- 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

210. The Negro Oklahoma, 1910-1940: 
Hill, Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma. 
Final Report Washington State Cen- 
sus Board. Calvin Schmid, University 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


212. Needs, Methods and Results the Oc- 
cupational Statistics Work the Selective 
Service Program. Mapheus Smith, 21st 
Streets N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

213. Sociological Research and the World 

War Intelligence Tests. (An outline in- 

formation available from the psychological tests 
and the sociological research problems which 
they would help solve.) Mapheus Smith, 21st 
and Streets N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

213-A. The Relationship between Occupation 
and Industry Selective Service Registrants. 


Mapheus Smith, 21st Streets N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

214. Patterns Marriage Peace and War. 
Philip Sundal, Room 300, State Office Build- 
ing, Madison, Wisconsin. 

215. Farm Labor Requirements and Laborers 
Available for Employment Arizona Farms. 
Tetreau, University Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

216. Evacuation and Resettlement Persons 
Japanese Ancestry. Dorothy Thomas, Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley, California. 

217. Study the Condom Contra- 
ceptive Method for Use Public Health Work. 
Christopher Tietze, M.D., 615 North Wolfe 
Street, Baltimore Maryland. 

218. All These People: The Nation’s Human 
Resources the South. Rupert Vance, Uni- 
versity North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

219. The Pattern Village Life: Study 
Southern Piedmont Villages Terms 
Population, Structure, and Role. Vincent Heath 
Whitney, University Maine, Orono, Maine. 

220. Causal Factor the Excess Male 
Births Wartime. Sanford Winston, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
(See also: 60, 81, 94, 157, 214) 


221. Japanese-American Family and the War. 
Leonard Bloom, University California, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

222. Role the Guest Parent-Child Re- 
lationships. James Bossard, 3440 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

223. Family Modes Expression. James 
Bossard, 3440 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

224. Family Allowances and Their Possi- 
bilities the United States. Rev. Calla- 
S.J., 3303 Tenth Street N.E., Washington 
17, D.C. 

225. Social Control (Normative) Aspects 
Advice the Lovelorn Columns. Stanley 
Chapman, University Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia Pennsylvania. 

22. Reported Problems Parent-Child Re- 
lations Families Children War Industry 
Employees Day Care Nurseries. Thomas 
Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston, 

227. Dependency Aspects the Selective 
Service Program. Robert Ford, 21st 
Streets N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

228. Selective Service Program Means 
Conserving the American Family: Policy and 
Results, 1940-1944. Robert Ford, 21st 
Streets N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


229. The Changing Role the Logger 
the Douglas Fir Communities Western Wash- 
ington. Norman Hayner, University Wash- 
ington, Seattle Washington. 

230. Attitudes toward Rural Life and toward 
Size Family Students the Department 
Sociology. Sister Mary Henry, Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Illinois. 

231. Adjustments Farm Families War 
Conditions. Charles Hoffer, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

232. The Sociological Effects the Mead- 
Wahoo Defense Area Development upon Family 
Life. Otto Hoiberg, Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri. 

233. Study the Effects Industrial Ex- 
perience Attitudes Woman toward Mar- 
riage and the Family. Audrey James (Mrs.), 
University Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

234. New Haven Marriage Patterns and 
Trends, 1870-1940. Ruby Reeves Kennedy, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

235. The Effect the War Dating and 
Courtship Customs College Girls. Mirra 
Komarovsky, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

236. Study Crises the Lives Low- 
Income Urban Families. Earl Lomon Koos, Uni- 
versity Rochester, Rochester New York. 
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237. The Role the Father the American 
Family. John Lobb, Park Street, South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts. 

238. Changing Patterns Familial Adjust- 
ment. Harriet Mowrer, 727 Monticello Place, 
Evanston, 

239. Rehousing and Home Adjustment. Svend 
Riemer, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

240. Home Adjustment and 300 Middle-Class 
Families, Seattle, Washington. Svend Riemer, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

241. The Farm House New York State. 
Svend Riemer, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

242. Attitudes 364 University Juniors and 
Seniors toward Courtship, Marriage, and Par- 
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enthood. Lemo Rockwood and Mary 
Ford, New York State College Home 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 

243. Balkan Village: Sociological Analy. 
sis. Irwin Sanders, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

244. The Step-Child and Step-Parent 
tionship. William Smith, Linfield College, 
McMinnvilie, Oregon. 

245. The War and Family 
Earl Sullenger, Municipal University 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

246. The Canadian Family. Topping, 
University British Columbia, Vancouver, 
B.C. 


POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY (INCLUDING WAR AND POST-WAR RESEARCH) 


(See also: 12, 31, 32, 35, 40, 44, 56, 59, 73, 74, 84, 85, 86, 88, 92, 95, 96, 97, 98, 103, 104, 105, 108, 
113, 118, 127, 135, 138, 142, 143, 144, 150, 154, 156, 168, 172, 190, 192, 193, 196, 198, 199, 200, 
206, 221, 226, 231, 232, 233, 235, 238, 245, 276, 277, 204, 205, 301, 308) 


247. Concept, Structure and Treatment 
Minorities. Joseph Bunzel, 519 Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh Housing Association, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

248. Twenty Maps German History. Wer- 
ner Cahnman, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

250. Human Relations the San Bernardino 
National Forest. Glen Carlson, University 
Redlands, Redlands, California. 

251. The Life History Slogan (Four 
Forgotten Men). Stanley Chapman, Univer- 
sity Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pennsyl- 
vania. 

252. Evaluation the Hunger Strike asa 
Method Social Control. Stanley Chapman, 
University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 

253. Resignation Evaluated Social Con- 
trol Device. Stanley Chapman, University 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 

254. Sociologists Wartime Washington. 
Howard Forsyth, Social Security Bldg., 4th 
Independence Ave. S.W., Washington, D.C. 

255. Research Project Modern Anti- 
semitism and Antidemocratism. (Ed.: number 
studies are included this project.) Max 
Horkheimer, Institute Social Research, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York. 

256. Covering the Courts. Curtis Mac- 
Dougall, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

257. The Suitability Democratic Repre- 
sensative Government for Present-Day China. 
Maurice Price, University Illinois, Ur- 
bana, 

258. Japanese-American Evacuee Attitudes 
Regarding Relocation, June 23, 1943. John 
Rademaker, Granada Relocation Center, 
Amache, Colorado. 


259. Analytical Review the Relocation 
Program the War Relocation Authority. 
John Rademaker, Granada Relocation Center, 
Amache, Colorado. 

260. Sociology Illegalism Politics. Jo- 
seph Roucek, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York. 

261. Study War. Jay Rumney, Univer- 
sity Newark, Newark, New Jersey. 

262. Analysis Health and Social Welfare 
Needs Kentucky. Irwin Sanders, Univer- 
sity Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

263. Technics Dictatorship—A Study 
the “Red Shirt” Dictator Tabasco, Mexico. 
Clarence Senior, Pan American Branch, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington, D.C. 

264. Local Government and Community Soli- 
darity. Luke Smith, South Craig Avenue, 
Pasadena California. 

265. The Production Victory Drive. David 
Kenneth Spiegel, United States Naval Training 
Station, Stevens Institute Technology, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 

266. Labor Problems Arising from Mobiliza- 
tion the United States with Reference 
Existing Labor Standards and Outlook for 
Demobilization. David Kenneth Spiegel, United 
States Naval Training Station, Stevens Insti- 
tute Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

267. The Social Theory Ludwig Gum- 
plowiez. Harold Hadley Story, 238 South Anita 
Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 

268. Statesmen and Spellbinders the New 
South. Rupert Vance, University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

269. Radio Commentators. Goodwin Wat- 
son, Bureau Applied Social Research, Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York, New York. 

270. The Education for Statehood the 
Filipino People; Noteworthy Precedent 
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Reconstruction. Margaret Mary 


Wood, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 


International Understanding and Atti- 
SOCIOLOGY 


tudes College Students. Fred Yoder, State 
College Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


RELIGION 


(See also: 25, 38, 95, 114, 178, 179) 


272. The Development Sociology Re- 


Vattel Daniel, The State Teachers 


College, Montgomery Alabama. 

273. Survey Campus Religious Activities 
(Marshall College). Harold Hayward, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

274. Prediction Replacement Rates within 
the Methodist Ministry. Murray Lieffer, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 

275. The Social Functions Haitian Vodun. 
George Eaton Simpson, Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 


276. Impact War upon Sectarianism 


Religion. (U.S.) Philip Smith, Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Washington. 

277. Analysis Secular Religions. Her- 
bert Stroup, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
New York. 

278. The Jehovah’s Witnesses. Herbert 
Stroup, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New 
York. 

279. Religion the Struggle for Power: 
Study the Sociology Religion. Milton 
Yinger, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
(See also: 24, 59, 61, 63, 64, 65, 60, 79, 80, 81, 82, 115, 132, 166, 270, 273, 307) 


280. The Development Standardized Ob- 
jective Tests for Introductory Sociology. Belle 
Boone Beard, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 


Virginia. 


281. Informal Inquiry into the Status 
Sociology, Especially Subject Secondary 
Schools. Lee Brooks, University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina and Olive 
Stone, Georgia State Woman’s College, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 

282. Consumer Problems and the Coopera- 
tive Movement the Curricula Southern 
Negro Colleges. Lee Brooks and Ruth 
Lynch, University North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

283. Revision the College Curriculum for 
Better Social Service. Charles Bushnell, Uni- 
versity Toledo, Toledo Ohio. 

284. Practicum Training for Adolescent 
Leadership: Opportunity for Relating Edu- 
cation Social Process. Mildred Wilder Cham- 


plin, Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York. 

285. Community and Education. Henrik 
Infield, Rural Settlement Institute, Van Wagner 
Road, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

286. Follow Study Drop Out Stu- 
dents Weber College. Walter Neville, 
Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 

287. Sociology Curricula Southern Col- 
leges and Universities. Olive Stone and 
Long, Georgia State Woman’s College, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 

288. Study Staff and Troop Leader Train- 
ing the Council Camp. Charles Hendry, 
Boy Scouts America, Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

289. Troop Membership Study. Charles 
Hendry, Boy Scouts America, Park Avenue, 
New York, New York. 

290. Troop Leadership Training Research 
Project. Charles Hendry, Boy Scouts 
America, Park Avenue, New York, New York. 


CRIMINOLOGY 
(See also: 48, 252) 


291. Note the Abilities 400 Delin- 
quent Boys. Clairette Armstrong, Domestic 
Relations Court, 135 East 22nd Street, New 
York, New York. 

292. Comparison 200 Negro and 200 
White Delinquent Boys. Clairette Armstrong, 
Domestic Relations Court, 135 East 22nd Street, 
New York, New York. 

203. The Treatment Juvenile Delinquency 
Mexico. Belle Boone Beard, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 

Community Measures Developed for the 

Control Wartime Delinquency. Morris 


Caldwell, Council Youth Delinquency, De- 
partment Youth Education, National Civic 
Federation, 371 Woodland Circle, Madison 


Wisconsin. 
295. Social Control Wartime: Study 


Violations Price and Rationing Regulations. 


Marshall Clinard, Analysis and Reports, En- 
forcement Department, Office Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

2096. The Influence the Educational Treat- 
ment Prisoners the Wisconsin State Prison 
upon Post-Release Recidivism. John Gillin, 
University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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297. Relationship between Parole Prediction 
Variables and the Time Factor Parole Viola- 
tions Burglars. Michael Hakeem, Division 
the Criminologist, Illinois State Penitentiary, 
Pontiac, 

298. Case Book for Criminology. John Lobb, 
Park Street, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

299. The Criminality Women. Otto Pollak, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

300. Relation Membership Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire Organizations Delinquency 
and Behavior Problems. Earl Sullenger, Mu- 
nicipal University Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


301. Violations Anti-Trust Laws 
nal Behavior. Edwin Sutherland, 
University, Bloomington, 

302. World View Penal Systems. 
ley Teeters, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

303. Recent Trends Penology 
Vancouver, B.C. 

304. Young Men Convicted Felonies 
North Carolina. Sanford Winston, North Caro. 
lina State College, Raleigh, North 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL WORK 


(See also: 36, 53, 82, 116, 150, 152, 162, 164, 169, 170, 177, 180, 190, 217, 
224, 226, 239, 240, 241, 262, 282, 288, 289, 290, 293, 300) 


305. Analysis Legislation Governing 
Non-Profit Hospital and Medical Plans, 1944. 
Odin Anderson, School Public Health, 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

306. Relief Housing Lawrence. Mabel 
Elliott, University Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. 

307. Relation Sociology Social Work 
Under-Graduate Preparation. Sister Mary 
Henry, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 

308. Farm Labor and Related Problems 
Meeting War Production Goals: The Supply 
and Employment Agricultural Labor under 


War Conditions. Selz Mayo, and Ham- 
ilton, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Study Social Effects Rehousing, 
Jay Rumney and Sara Shuman, University 
Newark, Newark, New Jersey. 

310. Social Insight through Short Stories, 
(An Anthology) Edited Josephine Strode, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

311. Housing Conditions Rural 
vania. Anna Wink and Howard Cottam, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 


PROJECTS PROGRESS UNDER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


DIVISION FARM POPULATION AND RURAL WELFARE, BUREAU 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE 


Major activities the Division Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare continue 
centered around the administrative type re- 
search useful the agricultural action agen- 
cies. These include the problems incident 
the full mobilization rural people the war 
effort; information governmental agencies 
population and migration, labor requirements 
and wage rates, available manpower and pro- 
ductivity; surveys farmers’ attitudes and 
response farm programs; studies rural 
rehabilitation and potentialities low-income 
farms. 

The following described projects indicate 
the nature the research activities and provide 
adequate cross section the 
work for the current year: 

Sociological Analysis Rural Life 
Argentina. study the social structure and 
functioning the agricultural segment Ar- 
gentine culture. (Manuscript practically com- 
pleted, published book form.) 

Settlement Patterns Planned for Colum- 
bia Basin Reclamation Project. study the 
patterns land occupancy settlement 


recommended for the location 10,000 farm 
families whose farms are irrigated under 
the Grand Coulee Dam Project. (Manuscript 
completed and circulated members the re- 
search and planning committee.) 

Social Security for Farm People. 
analysis the security-insecurity status the 
various segments the farm population; 
study the extent which farm people are 
included the present social security program; 
and analysis the issues involved extend- 
ing the provisions the present act and its 
proposed amendments farm people. 
script completed during the year 

Social Effects Government Land Pur- 
chase. study family and institutional ad- 
justments incident the evacuation families 
from flood purchase area Lafayette County, 
Mississippi. (Manuscript submitted and printed 
document appear immediately.) 

Analysis the Performance Records 
300,000 Rural Rehabilitation Clients. study 
the farm and home plans, economic and 
cial conditions family before entering upon 
rural rehabilitation program and analysis 
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the performance records. (Numerous ad- 
ministrative memoranda issued. Analysis 
completed during 1944.) 

The Rural Community 
tensive Studies Rural Communities 
Seven Selected Regional Areas. determine 
which war-related activities reached the rural 
community, how local organizations and insti- 
tutions, those created the war, assisted 
were utilized securing the participation 
the people each activity, and what were the 
resultant effects upon social interaction, social 
structure, and leadership patterns the already 
existing local social organization. 

discover and interpret what effects the 
war has had upon the sociability activities 
people, and upon locality groupings. 

discover and analyze what changes have 
taken place the population aspect the 
community—loss young people the armed 
forces, the extent and character any shift 
manpower war work moving away 
shifts occupation, and what types people 


are involved. (Plans have been formulated 


study fourteen communities, each representative 
major cultural area. the time report- 
ing this project field work has been com- 
pleted for six the communities and plans 


worked out initiate the work the remain- 


ing nine during the summer. All fourteen 
these studies are expected manuscript form 


ready for publication December 31, 1944.) 

Analysis Rural Newspapers. analysis 
selected list rural newspapers being 
made, effort gauge the participation 
the rural community the war effort and 


measure the impact the war activities. This 


analysis consider how the rural communi- 
ties are organizing for their participation the 
war effort and how well various war programs 
are functioning the community level. 
planned carry the study back December 
1941 and continue the project through the war 


period. (This project will continued for the 
duration the war.) 


Six County Experimental Health Pro- 
The first year’s operation Six County 
Experimental Health Programs sponsored 
the Department Agriculture Post War Plan- 
ning Committee and the Taos County, New 
Mexico Health Association are being appraised. 
(Field work will completed and manuscripts 
Prepared the other four counties Decem- 
ber 31, 1944.) 

Suggestions for Securing Participation 
Wartime Educational Programs. With many 
new jobs and new requests coming the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service each day, and the 
Service having been given the responsibility 
reaching all farm families with pertinent edu- 
information, important that there 
little waste time and energy. These sug- 


gestions are designed help Extension workers 
better understand rural people that the Serv- 
ice might accomplish its tasks quickly and 
effectively possible. (Manuscript completed 
and ready for processing the Missouri Ex- 
tension Service.) 

10. Rural Organization: Handbook for 
Group and Community Leaders. This handbook 
discusses the aspects group life which suc- 
cessful leaders need understand; describes 
the community insofar important community 
characteristics are concerned; discusses 
tural variations and doing explains why 
communities around the nation differ mark- 
edly not only their approach organization 
activity but their value systems well; 
shows the close relationship which necessity 
exists between those who sponsor national pro- 
grams and the local leaders who help them put 
these programs into action; and finally, de- 
scribes specific techniques which leaders can 
apply, with adaptations, various group 
community situations. (Manuscript written 
first draft stage subject review and editing. 
Scheduled for publication end 1944.) 

11. Analyses the Organization Com- 
munities and Neighborhoods Wartime, 
Selected Counties the Great Plains Region. 
Surveys are made selected counties de- 
termine the effectiveness volunteer leaders 
mobilizing their neighbors participate more 
fully Extension educational activities and the 
Farm Security Program. Results are made 
available Directors Extension areas 
which the studies are made order that 
they might pass significant findings any 
counties where the results would applicable. 
These surveys are made cooperation with 
other agencies. Such publications “The 
Neighborhood Leader Time War,” “The 
Neighborhood Group Approach the War Ef- 
fort—a Brief Guide for County Supervisors 
the Farm Security Administration,” “The Ru- 
ral Neighborhood Has Gone War,” and 
“Farmers Buffalo County, Nebraska, Mo- 
bilize for War” have been issued connection 
with these analyses. (This type research and 
analysis will continue for the duration the 
war—and when significant information bene- 
fit more than one State found, this will 
processed for publication.) 

12. Food Waste Elmira, New York. 
make pre- and past-test the campaign 
against food waste the homes Elmira, 
New York, order measure the effective- 
ness that campaign. Such findings will com- 
prise valuable aid the Washington office 
the Farm Security Administration Nutrition 
and Conservation Branch launching their pro- 
posed nation-wide campaign against food waste. 
(Manuscript written first draft stage, for 
editing and review.) 

13. Trends the Location Services for 
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Rural People. survey the changes since 
1900 the location schools, churches, com- 
munity halls, market centers, athletic fields, etc., 
for rural people and the application the 
findings planning the location services 
the Columbia Basin. (Report drafted and 
published before December 1944.) 

14. Planning for Rural Hospitals and 
Schools. study determine (1) present facili- 
ties and (2) formulate principles guide the 
expansion such facilities under postwar 
public works program. (Report drafted.) 

15. History and Appraisal Experi- 
mental Project (To Published Under Title, 
New Grip Destiny”). This study cover- 
ing five year period eleven different coun- 
ties throughout the country was designed 
facilitate the rehabilitation group pov- 
erty-stricken farm families. Emphasis placed 
the methods and techniques developed and 
utilized helping these families find more 
satisfying way living and make adjust- 
ments necessary more effective participation 
the war effort. (Report drafted.) 

16. Study and Appraisal Rural Settle- 
ment Experience. study settlement experi- 
ence and the application the findings post- 
war settlement programs. (Research plan formu- 
lated and considerable data assembled from the 
secondary 

17. Community Studies Central Valley, 
California. analytical comparison com- 
munity and institutional structure and participa- 
tion two areas—one large, the other 
small holdings. 

18. Social and Economic Services for Rural 
People the Boise, Owyhee and Vale Areas 
Idaho. study trends regard the 
adequacy social and economic services 
related size service centers. (Chiefly towns 
and villages.) (Report drafted.) 

19. Settlement New Farms the North- 
ern Plains. study develop principles 
guide the settlement new farm areas pro- 
posed for development the Northern Plains, 
especially areas where irrigation being 
used supplement dry land range farms. 
(Problem selected and data being collected.) 

20. Wages Agriculture. survey his- 
torical and current developments wage rates 
and earnings hired farm workers, their place 
the agricultural and national economy, and 
implications for post-war agricultural wage 
policy. (To published summer, 1944.) 

21. Operation Agricultural Wage Ceilings 
studies analyzing the experience with farm wage 
ceilings set the War Food Administrator for 
specific crops and operations California. (Re- 
ports published the near future will re- 
late the wage ceilings cotton and tomato 
picking.) 

22. Detailed Analysis Composition the 


Agricultural Labor Force 1943. Based 


national enumerative sample survey made 


January 1944. (Report published 
December 31, 1944.) 
23. Differentials Farm Labor Productivity 


and Income Levels. Analysis size 


enterprise based data available from per. 
cent sample tabulations 1940 Census 
culture. (Report published before Decem. 
ber 31, 


24. Labor Force Analysis. monograph 


changes size, composition and utilization 
the labor force, with special reference 
population and measurements 


employment. 
25. Farm Labor “Worksheds.” report 
types work done and routes travel 


lowed migratory seasonal labor and ma- 
chine crews the grain harvests the 


Plains. 
26. Agricultural Manpower Texas. study 
conducted cooperation with the Texas Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station based man- 
the 


power inventory schedules secured the AAA 


January 
27. Postwar Projections Farm Population 


and Its Employment Status Distribution. With 


special reference the size the farm work- 
ing force relation postwar patterns 
agricultural production, numbers farms, etc. 
(Report published before December 
1944.) 

28. Application Component Analysis 
Sampling. Development methods for 
cation utilizing indexes orthogonal compo- 
nents. The methods will presented article 
describing their use the selection sample 
counties represent the Corn Belt. (Article 
submitted for publication before December 
31, 

29. Bibliography Studies Defense ani 
Wartime Migration. annotated bibliography, 
review and summary migration studies the 


defense and war period. (To published be- 


fore December 31, 1944.) 

30. Participation With The Bureau The 
Matched Schedules From The 1940 Censuses 
Population, Housing, and Agriculture. Special 
attention focussed the following problems: 
(1) the adequacy the resource factors the 
farm unit relation the family labor force, 
(2) the total income and level living farm 
families relation farm characteristics and 
off-farm employment, (3) the security needs 
and social security coverage farm families. 

31. Some Regional Variations Levels 
Standards Living. This paper 
growth attempt analyze and compart 
levels and standards living farm, 
nonfarm, and urban families. Publications based 
the Consumer Purchases Study materials 
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provided data suitable for this study. 

Five items selected illustrate several cate- 
gories expenditures are here considered: ex- 
penditures for household help, for dentists’s 
services, kitchen sink with drain, expenditures 
for any reading matter, and contributions 
religious organizations. Although these items 
are but small sample all categories 
expenditures, the graphic techniques for analy- 
sis here presented may useful dealing with 
much broader range items. There are, there- 
fore, two objectives the study: First, pre- 
sent some novel techniques for analysis 
regional variations level and standard 
living, and second, illustrate the use these 
techniques several concrete examples which 
will throw further light these regional varia- 
tions. (Accepted for publication early 
issue Rural Sociology.) 

32. Semi-Annual Attitude-Opinion Study 
Farmers’ Thinking Selected Counties. Fixed 
questions under six headings are asked repre- 
sentative key observers widely scattered 
counties. The questions are designed secure 
the thinking’ farm people current and 
long-time situations under the following head- 
ings: Migration and job opportunities; institu- 
‘ions and organizations, Government activities 
and control; social security; status, stratifica- 
tion, and standard living; and international 
relations. Accompanying the answers these 
questions are pertinent comments indicating the 
“whys” which lie back them, including con- 
sideration the roles such factors type 


farming, income level, age and tenure farm 
family, race and nationality. (The field work 
for the current Attitude-Opinion Study has been 
completed majority the counties. The 
analysis blanks will begun shortly. The 
summary report will available the end 
July.) 

33. Negro Migration From Four Typical 
Counties the Southeastern Region the 
United States. determine the extent which 
Negroes have migrated from their previous 
and occupations since 1870; the dif- 
ferences migration phenomena decade 
decade over this period, and comprehensive 
analysis the causes for the migration 
general and for any specific trends which may 
reveal themselves; insofar possible the dis- 
tance and direction migration will shown 
related the characteristics migrants. 

special attempt will made establish 
correlates between economic and other changes 
the one hand, and crests and troughs mi- 
gration for given periods. Precise information 
migration during the last five years will 
made means personal interviews, while 
Census and all other records which may reflect 
facts about migration will thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. 

Attention will given the forces that 
have “pushed” out some localities, 
and have “pulled” them out others. (Tenta- 
tive schedules have been drawn up, and research 
field work has been begun.) 


FAMILY ECONOMICS DIVISION, BUREAU HUMAN NUTRITION AND 
HOME ECONOMICS, DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE 


Farm and Urban Family Budget. 

Wartime Family Living. 

Clothing Expenditures Farm Families. 
Automobile Expense Farm Families. 

Medical Care Expenses Farm Families. 


Compilation Data Nutritive Value 
Food. 

Food Consumption and Dietary Adequacy. 

Nutritionally Adequate Food Budgets. 

Family Food Consumption Surveys 
States. 


BUREAU THE CENSUS, DEPARTMENT COMMERCE 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm Income Tenure. This study fur- 


nishes farm statistics income for 


various types tenants and makes available 


data permitting the study the lower social 


such sharecroppers. (The publica- 


tion now the hands the printer.) 


Farm Location, Farm Address, and Farm 


Identification. Additional work being done 


with sample showing the purpose for which 


this type material can used. This project 


furnishes basis whereby social, agricultural, 
and other economic statistics may used 
local problems. For example, will permit 
the delineation the rural social unit; furnish 
market data, such purchasing centers for 


commodity goods; farm machinery; and agri- 
cultural farm economic information, such 
crop production various types soil. (The 
analysis completed several the phases 
and preliminary reports have been drafted. 
new report based the marketing phases 
the subject now process.) 

Measurement Characteristics Dif- 
ferent Groups Farmers. With the help 
farm identification and the new Visual Analysis 
Method, studies are being made different 
groups farmers for example, several showing 
comparison of. subscribers various farm 
magazines with farmers adjoining places, and 
those the county, state and nation. (Sev- 
eral these studies have been completed and 
several more are now under way. This type 
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specialized research being made general 
service the public cost basis.) 

Visual Exploratory Analysis Method. 
Briefly, this method makes possible rapid 
analysis and tally measurement great num- 
ber factors. Originally applying the ma- 
terial farm schedules, the scope has been 
broadened that studies wide range are 
available, extending, for example, from absen- 
teeism government and factory operations, 
readership various types nonfarm maga- 
zines; from exploration differences sta- 
tistics derived from various sources the solu- 
tion problems adaptation farm machine 
different sizes and types farms. de- 
scription the method has been published and 
described scientific meetings and numerous 
applications have been made and other projects 
are under way. This method furnishes basis 
for new type service now being rendered 
the Agriculture Division the Census 
Bureau. 

Farm Mortgage Survey. This co- 
operative project whereby the farm mortgage 
totals for the United States are made available, 
the Agriculture Division the Census Bureau 
furnishing the statistics owner operated 
farms and the Bureau Agricultural Econom- 
ing those farms operated tenants. (One 
release has been published and the second 
now the printing office.) 

Farm Characteristics Value Groups. 
This project has been explored the Visual 
Analysis Method determine whether fre- 
quency tabulations farm values offered 
enough significant information warrant pub- 
lication Census statistics that base, rather 
than other types cross tabulations previ- 
ously used the Census. brief analysis indi- 
cates that such tabulations would con- 
siderable interest, and that the essential features 
could determined for geographic divisions 
and the United States tabulation 
per cent sample. 

Plantations the United States. This 
project based upon plantation schedules ob- 
tained the same time the regular farm 
schedules 1940. Its purpose was determine 
whether the plantation could used unit 
instead the conventional farm census unit, 
and what significant differences would appear. 
The principal statistics the plantation were 
collected, including the principal operations 
each tenant and the different types rental. 
This study will throw great deal light 
the numerous phases plantation tenancy, par- 
ticularly income and the relationship crop- 
pers and tenants the plantation owner 
manager. (Final analysis now way, 
and hoped that the results will pub- 
lished before December 31, 1944.) 


Population: 


Families—Size Family and Age 
Head. Characteristics families and family 
heads type and size family and age head 
are presented for regions and for cities 
1,000,000 inhabitants more. One series 
reports based tabulations sample sta- 
tistics from the 1940 Population and Housing 
Censuses. (In press.) 

State Birth the Native Population. 
Statistics are presented the State birth 
native population for States, urban and rural, 
and for cities 100,000 more. The data 
relate the population living continental 
United States the time the 1940 Census, 
with comparable data back 1850 some 
the tables. (In press.) 

Estimates Labor Force, Employment, 
and Unemployment the States, 1940 
and 1930. Presents labor force figures for 1940 
and 1930 comparable basis, age and sex, 
for the United States whole. The labor 
force further classified employment status 
facilitate study trends employment and 
unemployment, and the incidence unemploy- 
ment, age and sex. (In press.) 

Differential Fertility, 1940 and 
series reports based tabulations samples 
women more years old enumerated 
the 1940 and 1910 Population Censuses. The 
first report this series, “Fertility for States 
and Large Cities,” has already been issued. 
Other reports preparation include: 

Standardized Fertility Rates and Repro- 
duction Rates. Present data number 
children ever born per 1,000 women, standard- 
ized for age, marital status, and color 
woman, and urban-rural residence. Includes 
gross and net reproduction rates, age-specific 
birth rates, data mean length generation, 
intrinsic rates natural increase, and in- 
trinsic birth and death rates. Data are shown 
for the United States regions and States, 
urban and rural; cities 250,000 more; 
and metropolitan districts cities 
more. Constitutes supplement “Fer- 
tility for States and Large Cities,” previously 
published. 

Women Number Children under 
Years Old. Native white and Negro women 
years old are classified number 
children under years old, and age, 
marital status, parentage, education, migra- 
tion, region birth, employment status, 
tenure and monthly rental value home. 
Women married once are also classified 
relationship household head, and occupa- 
tion, education, and region birth hus- 
band. Statistics are shown for the United 
States regions, urban and rural; and for 
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urban places grouped according size. 

(Ready for press June 30, 1944.) 

Women Number Children Ever Born. 
Presents data fertility relation social 
and economic characteristics women and 
their families, similar data shown pre- 
ceding report, but with women classified 
number children ever born. Data are pre- 
sented for the United States regions, ur- 
ban and rural; and for urban places grouped 
according size. (Tabulating completed.) 

Internal Migration, 1935 1940. series 
reports presenting statistics migrants 
place origin 1935 and place destination 
1940, which one report, “Color and Sex 
Migrants,” has already been published. Based 
the 1940 Population Census. Other reports 
preparation include: 

Age Migrants. Age statistics are pre- 
sented for migrants classified migration 
characteristics, color, and sex. Data are shown 
for the United States, regions, divisions, and 
states, urban and rural; and for cities 
100,000 inhabitants more. (Tabulations com- 
pleted.) 

Social Characteristics Migrants. Na- 
tivity, citizenship, relationship household 
head, education, and sex migrants are clas- 
sified migration characteristics. Statistics 
are shown for the United States, regions, di- 
visions, and states, urban and rural; and for 
cities 100,000 inhabitants more. (Tabula- 
tions completed.) 

Economic Characteristics Migrants. 
Employment status, major occupation group 
and sex migrants are classified migra- 


OFFICE 


Evaluation the Program Food Pro- 
duction War Training. The War Training Pro- 
gram which has assisted increasing food 
production the training farm workers 
farm shop work, repair and maintenance 
farm machinery and equipment, food produc- 
tion and food conservation, now being sub- 
jected appraisal. This being undertaken 
through contacts with individuals secure evi- 
dence the effectiveness courses for the 
purposes for which they were intended, and 
survey selected schools information serv- 
ing criteria for the organization and ad- 
ministration local food production war train- 
ing programs. 

Study Selection and Guidance Vo- 
cational Trainees the United States. sur- 
vey made selected vocational schools 
programs guidance. Each the States 
will total 150 200 schools 
will included the survey. The information 
secured interview and schedule. This 
will reviewed and descriptive analysis 


Procedures selection vocational students 


will reported. 


tion characteristics. Data are presented for the 
United States, regions, divisions, and states, 
urban and rural; and for cities 100,000 
inhabitants more. (Tabulations completed.) 
Education.—A series reports proc- 
ess the educational achievements native 
whites and Negroes, age, sex, tenure, rental 
value home, marital status, wage salary 
income, and nativity and parentage. Data will 
shown for the United States regions, 
urban and rural; and for urban places grouped 
according size. (Tabulations completed.) 


Housing: 

Characteristics Type Structure. Data 
for dwelling unit characteristics cross-classified 
type structure. These statistics provide 
basis for determining the relationship between 
type structure and such characteristics 
year built, state repair plumbing equip- 
ment, type conversion, number rooms, 
heating equipment, and heating fuel. Based 
the 1940 Housing Census. Statistics are shown 
for the United States, regions, and States, urban 
and rural; cities 100,000 more; and the 
principal metropolitan districts. (Tabulations 
completed.) 


Division VITAL STATISTICS 


This Division reports that during the war 
period has suspended work most the 
projects which could considered social 
research. After the emergency period over 
plans return once more fundamental in- 
vestigations the social significance birth 
and death statistics. 


EDUCATION, FSA 


Study Postwar Problems Vocational 
Education. During the process mobilization 
armed forces and war industries and agriculture 
for the war effort, vocational schools were called 
upon readjust their programs provide 
emergency training for persons entering new 
occupations. Many readjustments demobili- 
zation are expected when the war over. 
preliminary leaflet has been prepared describ- 
ing problems vocational education. Com- 
mittee Study Postwar Problems Voca- 
tional Education consisting members the 
staff the Office Education now exploring 
the various problems greater detail. the 
same time, consultation has been undertaken 
with governmental and lay organizations having 
information bearing upon the future voca- 
tional education. The work the current year 
largely orientation. hoped that specific 
research undertakings will outlined later 
and studies carried through which will serve 
guides the adjustment vocational educa- 
tion the period transition from war 
peace. 

Study Vocational Technical Training. 
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The purpose the study determine needs 
for training persons for technical occupations 
such laboratory assistant, operators and 
maintenance and repair men technical equip- 
ment, technical salesmen, and production super- 
visors for whom engineering degrees are not 
required. Work this study has been under- 
taken working committee from among 
consulting committee 26. Studies 
States selected industries have been made 
field staff determine the needs these 
industries for employees technical occupa- 
tions. Analysis being made great many 
technical institutions and junior colleges with 
the purpose mind reviewing the character- 
istics training for such occupations already 
existence. (Report drafted.) 

Education and Human Relations the 
Present Crisis: Opportunities Offered Teachers 
Learn about Our Racial and National Mi- 
nority Groups. The purpose this study 
assist in: (1) Indicating the extent which 
teachers are given opportunity learn about 
our minority groups; and (2) suggesting the 
importance studying the problems arising 
connection with these groups. The description 
the courses listed the institutional catalogs 
was studied, well the literature bearing 
minority groups, (To published before 
December 31, 1944.) 

Certain Facts Indicating the Progress and 
Problems the Education Negroes. The 
purpose this proposed mimeographed circular 
provide inexpensive material for free dis- 
tribution concerning recent progress and prob- 
lems the education Negroes. 

Curriculum Adjustments for Gifted and 
Talented Children. the basis initial 
conference called the Office Education 
specialists concerned with the education 
gifted children, certain principles are being 
evolved and school programs reported through 
which adjustment being provided for them. 
Different types school organization are being 
considered and experiences various fields 
activity will described. 

Handbook School Census, Compulsory 


School Attendance, and Child Labor. This 
ect deals with important pupil personnel prob- 
lems ‘and the social factors affecting them. 
reports, states, legal provisions and practices 
relating the keeping accurate census 
all children; the legal provisions and opera- 
tion compulsory school attendance laws, in- 
cluding conditions upon which exemptions are 
granted; and the legal provisions and enforce- 
ment child labor laws which will assure 
the child minimum education 
employment that would detrimental his 
welfare. (Report drafted.) 

The Visiting Teacher School 
Worker City Public School Systems. 
operative project with the American Association 
School Social Workers, initiated secure 
information which will help clarify the work 
the school visiting teacher similar worker. 
questionnaire has been submitted school 
superintendents cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation which will used basis for the 
study. Information requested concerns the num- 
ber cities employing such workers, the num- 
ber persons employed, title used desig- 
nate them, ratio pupils each person 
employed, salaries paid, cost per pupil enrolled, 
functions, training and experience qualifications 
required. 

Annotated Sources for Instructional Ma- 
terials Negroes. The purpose this circular 
assist educational institutions and organi- 
zations selecting source materials Negroes 
and their contributions American life. will 
consist references books, pamphlets, 
articles, films, transcriptions, scripts, 
maps, and posters. 

11. Studies Education Latin American 
Countries. This project, approved the Inter- 
Departmental Committee Cooperation with 
the American Republics involves travel sev- 
eral persons grants from the Office Edu- 
cation the various countries Central and 
South America gather first hand data 
their educational systems, and the preparation 
reports from these data for publication. 


BUREAU RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, FSA 


General. 

Social Security Needs and Adequacy 
Existing Programs. 

The Social Security Status the Popula- 
tion under Expanded Program. 

The Benefit Structure Unified Social 
Insurance Program. 

Benefit Interrelationship under Multiple 
Social Insurance Programs. 

The Development Basic Statistics 
Benefits and Beneficiaries under Insur- 
ance and Related Programs. 


Economic and Financial. 


Measurement Income Transfers 
Social Insurance among Classes and among 
Types Contributors. 

Study Probable Effects Post-War 
Financing Social Insurance upon 
Problems Reconversion and Post-Conversion 
Periods. 

Studying Methods Financing Ex- 
panded Program Social Insurance. 

Analysis the Desirable Size and Nature 
Social Insurance Trust Funds Relation 
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Their Function Preventing Interruption 
Benefits throughout Future Years. 

Analysis Effect Assistance Financing 
Size and Regional Distribution Income. 

Comparison Differential Burden 
Matching Requirement for Social Security 


Grants Relation State Variation Fiscal 


Capacity. 


Health and Disability. 


The Need for More Adequate Medical 
Care, and the Opportunity Insurance the 
Means Assuring Adequate Medical Care. 

The Social and Economic Burdens Created 
Disability, and Need for Social Insurance 
Safeguard against the Risk. 

War-Time and Post-War Social Security 
for Persons Serving the Armed Forces. 

Medical, Hospital, and Other Resources 


and Facilities for Health Services the United 
States. 


Study Prepayment Medical Care Or- 
ganizations Functioning the United States: 
Eligible for Care, Medical Personnel Associated 


with Plans, and Charges. 


— 


VI. OFFICE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


The Effect Mexico’s Educational Poli- 
cies the Personality Development the 
Indian Child. The Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute, collaboration with the United States 
National Indian Institute and the National In- 
dian Institutes Nicaragua, Panama and Ecua- 
dor, conducting this study the Mexican 
villages Tepoztlan and Santo Domingo. 
involves unified descriptive analysis the 
social organization, economy and geography 
the two communities and analysis educa- 
tional facilities and opportunities present related 


mental development indicated psycho- 


logical tests. 

Project Establish Lay Health Pro- 
grams Among the Indians Nicaragua, Pana- 
and Ecuador. This program, under the same 
auspices (1), will establish training centers 
for lay health practitioners isolated Indian 
areas the three countries. This will consti- 
tute the first step the establishment 
lay health program for these areas. 

The Sociological Research Project the 
Colorado River War Relocation Center. This 
jointly sponsored the Navy, 
Office Indian Affairs and the War Relocation 
Authority, attempt aid administrative 
planning and action through the use applied 
psychology and social anthropology. The field 
consisted psychiatrist, two an- 
thropologists and about residents the Re- 
location Center who were given training ob- 
servation, recording and analysis. The aims 
the project are threefold: 

Providing the administration with cur- 
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Volume Medical Care Received Par- 
ticipants Certain Prepayment Medical Care 
Plans. 

Analysis State and Federal Legislation 
Dealing with Health. 

Study Social Insurance Systems 
Other Countries. 

Study Association between Certain 
Socio-Economic Differentials and Death Rates 
Health Areas New York City. 

10. Study the Extent Protection against 
the Risk Disability through Commercial and 
Other Voluntary Insurances. 

11. Study the Frequency Death Unat- 
tended Physicians, Based Analysis 
Death Certificates. 

12. Study the Frequency X-ray Pro- 
cedures and Analysis Cost. 

13. Study Death Rates and Life Expect- 
ancy Different Countries. 

14. Disability Compensable 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 

15. Study the Sickness Experience Two 
Fraternal Societies. 


DEPARTMENT THE INTERIOR 


rent information, analysis and recom- 

mendations concerning matters im- 

portance the Center they emerge 

from week week and month month. 

Developing methods, defining principles 

and gaining experience use 

the administration socially disorgan- 
ized communities occupied areas, par- 
ticularly those with dominant Japanese 
influences. 

Training personnel for such work. 

year field work has been com- 
pleted. 

reduced staff now the process 
carrying out analysis. 

case record type report the 
administrative problems the Center, 
about 150 pages length with charts 
and illustrations, published soon 
for restricted distribution. 

Nine reports for administrative au- 
thorities were prepared during the course 
the field work. 

Research Indian Education. The aim 
this joint project the United States Office 
Indian Affairs and Committee Human 
Development, University Chicago, at- 
tempt systematically evaluate the administra- 
tive program the United States Office 
Indian Affairs with special reference the 
effect Indian policies the Indians indi- 
viduals, indicate the direction toward which 
these policies are leading and suggest pos- 
sible how the effectiveness Indian administra- 


(2) 


(3) 
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made experimentally bring bear this 
problem integration techniques from sev- 
eral disciplines, especially psychology, pschiatry, 
social anthropology, medicine 
Since the inauguration the research Sep- 
tember, 1941, investigations have proceeded 
five tribes; namely, Hopi, Navaho, Sioux, Pa- 
pago and Pueblos. 

The first phase the research has been de- 
voted attempt investigate and analyze 
the development personality relation the 
total environment viewed historical perspec- 
tive, all communities within the five tribes, 
the communities having been selected repre- 
sentative various degrees acculturation. 
staff field workers, consisting mainly In- 
dian Service personnel including anthropolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, physicians, teachers and 
nurses, investigated the life histories, physical, 
mental and emotional development sample 
about thousand children these communi- 
ties, means medical and psychological 
tests and interviews. The field data were ana- 
lyzed staff anthropologists, psychiatrists 
and psychologists the University Chicago. 
The results the research are now being writ- 
ten the form series tribal mono- 
graphs and papers designed serve back- 
ground for the second phase the research, 
namely, the interpretation the results for use 
administrators, teachers, doctors, technicians, 
etc. 
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The field work and the analysis most 
the field data has been completed and the re. 
are being prepared for The 
following studies are scheduled for 
before December 31, 1944. 


Tribal 


Hopi: Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, 
The Hopi Way, Lawrence, Kansas (in 
press) 

Navaho: Dorothea Leighton and Clyde 
Kluckhohn, The People and Their Chil. 
dren. 

Gordon Macgregor, Warriors with. 
out Weapons. 

Papago: Alice Joseph, Rosamund Spicer 
and Jane Chesky, The Desert People. 


The Intelligence Indian Children 
Measured Performance Scale, Jour- 
nal Abnormal and Social Psychology 
(in press). 

Pratt, The Performance Indian Chil- 
dren the Draw-A-Man Test, 
Education Research, Committee Hu- 
man Development, University Chicago. 


Additional studies are scheduled for publica- 
tion next year. 


VII. CHILDREN’S BUREAU, DEPARTMENT LABOR 


Employment and Age Certificates. Month- 
reports employment and age certificates 
issued boys and girls between and years 
age, sent issuing offices from states, the 
District Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 
and from other states which they are issued 
Federal officials, are tabulated and analyzed 
currently, and full report issued annually. 

Child-Labor Inspection Findings. Data 
child labor obtained from the reports inspec- 
tions made under the child-labor provisions 
the Fair Labor Standards Act are tabulated 
and analyzed currently summary form. 
detailed analysis made annually fiscal 
year basis. 

Child-Labor Standards. Analysis made 
child-labor standards under federal and state 
legislation. Reports particular aspects 
child-labor problems are prepared meet cur- 
rent administrative policy needs. 

Hazardous Occupations. Basic the de- 
velopment legal determinations advisory 
recommendations occupations hazardous 
minors, the hazards various occupations are 
studied through engineering analysis, investiga- 
tions, study accident data and consultation 
with health and safety experts. The results 
the studies are embodied the leaflet series 


Which Jobs for Young Workers presenting ad- 
visory standards, published, the case 
legal orders full report the findings. 
During the current year advisory standards 
will issued for occupations the pulp, paper 
and paper products industries, the textile 
industries and railroad employment. 

Industrial Injuries Minors. Special anal- 
yses statistics industrial injuries 
minors under years age are made in- 
tervals from data available state 
compensation commissions and similar sources. 
The statistics are used analyzing health and 
accident hazards for young workers various 
industries and processes and showing 
dent trends from year year. 

Young Workers Agriculture. 
ing study being made programs for the 
mine how adequately the health and welfare 
young workers being safeguarded, what 
extent recommended policies are being 
served, what additional policies are needed and 
how they can effectively promoted. 

Part-Time Employment School Youth 
Continuing study being made the extent 
and conditions employment school youth 
non-agricultural industries, and the 
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bined school and work programs being de- 
yeloped local communities. These programs 
are evaluated determine whether the recom- 
mended policies for part-time employment 
school youth are being observed, what guid- 
ance, counseling and placement procedures have 
been developed, the extent community par- 
ticipation and how the progran. can serve 
guide other communities concerned with the 
problem safeguarding the health and school 
progress their employed students. 

study based the reporting current sta- 
tistics showing the volume health and wel- 
fare services selected urban areas 
100,000 more population. Analyses year- 
to-year changes and trends over period 
several years are published periodically. 

Community Welfare Picture. 
study expenditures for health and welfare 
services urban areas, indicating the cost 
the various types services and the sources 
from which funds are provided. The biennial 
study conducted conjunction with the 
Social Statistics Project (above). 
10. Child Welfare Statistics. continuing 
collection statistics the service provided 
child-welfare workers. Originally limited 
workers paid whole part from federal 
funds under title part the Social Se- 
curity Act, the coverage reporting being 
extended (effective July 1944) other em- 
ployees state and local public welfare agen- 
cies providing similar services. 


Studies Woman Employment Particu- 
lar Industries. 


Employing Women Shipyards. field 
study reporting the conditions work 
shipyards, the occupations which women are 
engaged, their entrance pay rates, chances for 
advancement, and the special health features 
connected with the industry. (Report nearly 
for press.) 

Women’s Employment Foundries, 1943. 
field study reporting extent and effectiveness 
employment women foundries sur- 
veyed, their types occupations, entrance wage 
rates, chances for upgrading, and conditions 
(Report press.) 

Employment Women Ordnance De- 
pots. field investigation the extent and 
conditions employment women ord- 
depots, their entrance rates pay, 
chances advance, and types occupations 
Women the Repair and Manufacture 

Airplane Engines. Information collected 
Women’s Bureau regional agents from some 
establishments being compiled. The types 


Juvenile Delinquency Statistics. 
tinuing study based the collection current 
statistics regarding delinquency cases disposed 
juvenile courts. This being supple- 
mented experimental registration 
juvenile delinquency the District Columbia 
conducted co-operation with certain local 
agencies officially concerned with juvenile be- 
havior, the purpose which obtain 
clearer picture the number and character- 
istics the young people who are conflict 
with the community than can obtained from 
juvenile court reports alone. 

12. St. Paul Community Project the Pre- 
vention and Treatment Behavior Problems 
Children. professional staff, including 
psychiatrist, psychologist, two case workers, 
school social worker, and group worker, or- 
ganized children’s agency with intake 
limited small area the city, selected be- 
cause appeared approximate average con- 
ditions urban life, studied for period 
years—ending July 31, 1943—problems con- 
fronted the early identification and treat- 
ment children presenting personality and 
behavior problems, and also the problems in- 
volved the development and integration 
social and welfare facilities directed toward 
the needs children. Special attention was 
given studying law-enforcing agencies 
program prevention and treatment chil- 
dren’s and the use combined case 
work and group work approach the preven- 
tion and treatment children’s problems. 


VIII. WOMEN’S BUREAU, DEPARTMENT LABOR 


work women are doing this industry are 
being described, together with their entrance 
rates pay, chances for upgrading, and condi- 
tions work. (Available early 1945.) 

Selected Areas. Field investigation prog- 
ress West Coast areas. Reporting will in- 
clude extent employment women, types 
work they do, conditions work, and pay re- 
ceived. 


Health Problems Women Workers. 


The Industrial Nurse and the Woman 
Worker. Designed handbook for the in- 
dustrial nurse, but useful also many other 
groups. Gives brief discussions the most 
authentic information many practical health 
problems that arise among women workers. 
(Report nearly ready for press.) 

Study Industrial Fatigue Factors 
Relation Hours Work. The physical effects 
longer shorter hours are studied through 
data from selected war plants which women 
have performed the same operations longer 
and shorter hour schedules. These data are 
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combined with interviews with women having 
worked these plants during both hour- 
periods, ascertain the whole effect the 
individual worker the schedules plant 
hours, together with duties home before 
and after work. Study made the occupa- 
tion, conditions work environment, home re- 
sponsibilities, and attitude toward job, order 
obtain complete picture fatgiue factors 
the woman worker’s environment. 


Laws and Policies Affecting Women Work- 
ers. 


State Labor Laws for Women, with Ex- 
planation Wartime Changes. new issue 
the Women’s Bureau series publications 
that have appeared irregular intervals, sum- 
marizing date the state labor laws applying 
women. Contains text and charts showing 
provisions laws. Special attention given 
wartime changes. (Available end year.) 

British Policies and Methods Employ- 
ing Women Wartime. Traces the development 
British policies woman employment, 
points out similarities and dissimilarities 
conditions this country, and certain methods 
that might helpful this country, well 
the difficulties that should avoided here. 
Includes chronological chart Appendix. (Re- 
port nearly ready for press.) 

Labor Union Policies and Activities 
Relation Needs Women Workers. in- 
vestigation field visits and interviews with 
union officers and members ascertain the 
extent which union programs are fashioned 
women’s needs. Such features are considered 
union contract provisions related women’s 
work, type women’s grievance handled, cases 
relating equal pay, effort toward solution 
women workers’ community problems and par- 
ticipation women union affairs, such 
committee membership, services union 
cers shop stewards, and forth. (Available 
early 1945.) 

Analysis and Evaluation Official Poli- 
cies and Industrial Practices Equal Pay 
for Women War Workers. Includes study 
policies this subject outlined War Labor 
Board decisions, and industrial practices 
shown Women’s Bureau field data and from 
other sources. 


Women the Post-War World. 


Transition from War Peace. This pre- 
liminary summary intended give primary in- 
formation, summarize lines experience 
with women workers war industries, point 
out some the problems faced the 
return peacetime production, and suggest 
certain appropriate policies apply con- 


nection with women workers. (In press.) 

Women’s Place the Normal and the 
War Labor Forces. analysis new 
from Census sample show the normal place 
women the labor force, usual occupations 
employed before the war, and extent which 
women have entered the labor force new 
workers during the war. Reported marital 
and age. (Available end year.) 

Expectations Women War Workers 
Their Post-War Employment. series 
studies being made particular communities, 
interviewing women workers war 
dustries the basis selected samples. The 
expectations women remaining the 
labor market are ascertained, are 
family and financial responsibilities, their usual 
relation the labor market, and personal data 
such age and marital status. Communities 
include those swollen with 
tion, some with formerly limited industrial de- 
velopment, others usually having diversified oc- 
cupational opportunities. (Some the com- 
munity reports expected available end 
year.) 

Employment Possibilities for Women 
Selected Occupation Groups the Post-War 
Period. series research studies several 
specific occupational fields, some manufactur- 
ing; some service industries; some pro- 
fessional, semi-professional technical work. 
(Some available end year.) 


Negro Women War Work. 


This study reports the extent employment 
Negro women the 1940 Census, and 
brings together information from 
Bureau regional reports and field surveys show- 


ing types occupations which Negro women 


work war plants, indicating the lines job 
progression but without overall numbers be- 
yond 1940. (Available end year.) 


Women Latin American Countries. 


Women Workers Brazil. (Available 


end year.) 
Women Workers Ecuador, Paraguay, 


and Peru. (Available end year.) 


Further Sources Women’s Bureau Data. 

The Labor Information Bulletin carries 
current short studies the Women’s 
special subjects related women’s 
ment. 

The Monthly Labor Review occasionally 
carries longer articles reporting Womens 
Bureau data. 

The Annual Report the Department 
Labor indicates summary form certain 
lines research being carried forward 
Women’s Bureau. 
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Employment Outlook Selected Occu- 
pations. The studies will describe the nature 
and function each occupation, and recent 
trends employment, and will evaluate the 
factors affecting the employment outlook. Tech- 
nological changes, market prospects, replace- 
ment demand, numbers entering the occupation, 
availability training facilities, and working 
conditions are some the important factors. 

Wartime Employment and Earnings 
the Chemical Profession. The project will cover 
sample chemists and chemical engineers 
whom questionnaires are being mailed. Informa- 
tion will provided concerning the employ- 
ment, geographic location, income status, and 
post-war expectations the chemical profes- 
sion. expected that this study will form 
part the information needed assist gov- 
ernment and other agencies engaged voca- 
tional guidance, planning occupational train- 
ing, and effecting the industrial re-employ- 
ment persons now the armed forces and 
workers now engaged war production. 

Sources Labor Supply for the War. 
This project aims measure the extent the 
wartime expansion the labor force and 
describe the characteristics the persons who 
have entered the labor force because the war. 
Information this type will serve basis 
for estimating the nature and extent with- 

drawals from the labor force after the war. 

Post-War Full Employment Studies. This 
project will provide hypothetical distributions 
the post-war labor force under “full em- 
ployment,” accordance with various assump- 
tions regarding the size public works pro- 

grams, the volume consumer spending and 
saving and related factors. The purpose 
indicate the levels employment which may 
expected different industries after the war 
there full employment, and indicate the 


IX. BUREAU LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT LABOR 


probable effect, terms employment, 
alternative decisions economic policy. 

On-Site and Off-Site Labor Requirements 
Prefabricated and Conventional Housing 
Construction. detailed study labor the 
site and prefabricating plants, materials used, 
and construction machinery and other pro- 
ductive facilities used, the construction 
approximately war housing units several 
systems prefabrication and variants 
conventional methods. Material consumption 
converted into indirect labor use factors 
previously developed. Report analyze dif- 
ference total and on-site labor requirements 
resulting from major differences design 
different types construction systems) and 
differences production methods; analyze 
the labor requirements major elements 
the structures; include narrative state- 
ment production methods, with emphasis 
departures from conventional procedure. 

Handicapped Workers Industry. This 
study concerned with the relative perform- 
ances handicapped workers and non-handi- 
capped workers industry. The project will 
compare, variety different types 
establishments and for various types handi- 
caps, the relative performances efficiency, 
absenteeism, output, labor turnover and related 
factors. 

Input-Output Study the American 
Economy 1939. analysis the production- 
consumption relations the various sectors 
the economy 

Impact the War Industrial Areas. 
Reports showing the pre-war background, war- 
time developments, and post-war prospects for 
counties, groups counties, which have 
been most severely affected the impact the 
war. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT JUSTICE 


The Exclusion Aliens from the United 
States for Physical Defects. résumé early 
legislation, colonial, municipal, state, and fed- 
eral, for the exclusion aliens the grounds 
physical medical defect; detailed account 
the existing laws and regulations, and sum- 
mary the statistics certifications and ex- 
clusions, 

Estimate Alien Mortality the United 
States, 1940 1945. Application life table 
survival ratios order estimate alien mor- 
tality since the original registration 1940; 
with correction for subsequent immigration, 


Two varieties projects are process 
all times: (a) presentation data based 


emigration, and naturalization. 

The Eligibility Aliens for Public As- 
sistance under non-Federal Legislation. his- 
torical survey and summary recent non- 
Federal legislation (i.e., state and local) specify- 
ing the eligibility aliens for public assistance. 

Restrictions the Employment Aliens 
under non-Federal Legislation. survey em- 
ployment disabilities aliens specified 
state laws and local ordinances, with special 
reference the licensing for practice cer- 
tain professions and trades. 


XI. DIVISION RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS, SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


individual record and summary type reports 
from Selective Service Local Boards and State 
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Headquarters, and (b) analytical studies. 
partial list the above (a) projects 
process during 1944 is: 

Number registrants each Selective 
Service Class race, age group and dependency 
status (prepared monthly, local board, state 
and for the United States). 

Monthly report classification actions 
taken during the month (by state and for the 
United States. 

Medical defects registrants physically 
examined, inducted and rejected, race (peri- 
odic reports state and for the United States). 

Occupations, industries, and marital-de- 
pendency status registrants physically ex- 
amined and inducted, race (periodic reports 
state and for the United States). 

Induction and physical rejection rates 
individual year birth, race, occupation, 
and industry, for specified months (for the 
United States). 

report delinquents under the Se- 
lective Service Program. 

Selective Service Appeal Board cases, 
February 1943 June 30, 1944. 

Studies registrants individual Selec- 


tive Service Classes. 

Sample studies the various 
groups. 

10. Characteristics men separated 
the armed forces civil life. 


partial list the analytical projects now 
under way includes: 

Methodological Problems and 
the Research and Statistical Program 
Selective Service System. 

Occupational Aspects the Selective 
Service System. 

Dependency Aspects the Selective 
ice System. 

Medical Aspects the Selective Service 
System. 

The Association between Principal 
cal Defects, Occupation and Industry. 

Reports Selective Service Registrants. 

Sociological Implications the Medical 
Statistics the Selective Service System. 

The Occupational Characteristics Men 
Separated from the Armed Forces Civil Life, 


XII. REPORTS AND ANALYSIS SERVICE, WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


Most the studies and reports prepared 
the War Manpower Commission are confidential 
and therefore not available published form. 
However, many these are summarized for 
public release the monthly publication The 
Labor Market. 

Essentials National Service Legislation. 
study the basic principles specific pro- 
visions national service legislation drawn 
from the experience Great Britain, Canada, 
Russia, and Germany. Covers such topics as: 
collection labor market information, control 
hiring and separations, labor utilization, 
standards and safeguards, and enforcement. 

Mobilization Agricultural Labor For 
War Program. Experience Great Britain 
and Canada utilizing the agricultural labor 
reserves. 

Relation Industrial Disputes Legisla- 
tion National Service Legislation. Relation- 
ship between these two types legislation 
drawn from the British and Canadian experi- 
ence. 

Labor Market Information for Service 
Veterans, Area Series. Brief statements 
major labor market areas, covering such topics 
industrial composition the area, commu- 
nity facilities, living costs, wages and hours 
work, current and future job prospects. 

Labor Market Information for Service 
Veterans, Industry Series. Series cover 
major war and non-war industries: Location 


nature industrial occupa- 
tional structure; wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions work; current and post-war job oppor- 
tunities. 

Biennial Report the War Manpower 
Commission. Report covering two years War 
Manpower Commission operations will include: 
manpower requirements for war, development 
manpower problems, organization and ad- 
ministration the War Manpower Commission, 
labor market information and its uses, 
ing civilian manpower, training, labor 
tion, and employment stabilization. 

Manpower Requirements and Labor 
ply. Overall estimates labor 
for munitions industries, armed forces, 
essential and less-essential activities, based 
production trends and schedules, 
ment, and labor productivity; analysis 
labor force and potential labor reserves. 

Area Labor Market Analyses. Analyses 
major industrial areas determine 
employer reports, against area labor 
including reserve sources labor. 

Industry Labor Market Analyses. 
yses labor requirements major 
and non-war industries. Includes actual 
against scheduled production, 
trends, additional labor needs, problems, 
cruitment, turnover, absenteeism, wages, 
etc. 
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PROJECTS PROGRESS UNDER RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 
AMERICAN COUNCIL EDUCATION 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Southern Regional Studies and Education. 
The report the preliminary study, “Channel- 
ing Research Into Education,” will published 
the Council this summer. 

Film Strips Life the United States. 
The Council has completed the first phase 
major contract with the Coordinator Inter- 
American Affairs covering the preparation 
series film strips describing typical aspects 


life the United States for use schools 
and adult groups the other American re- 
publics. These strips are accompanied scripts 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

analysis the educational training 
program the Armed Forces with special at- 
tention their implications for civilian educa- 
tion. 


II. GEORGE BAKER FOUNDATION 
Graduate School Business Administration, Harvard University 


Absenteeism. 


Labor Turnover the Aircraft Industry 


Southern California. 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
722 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Relief and Social Security. This study 
deals with policies and administration relief 


and social security the United States. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BUREAU APPLIED SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Bond Drives over the Air: Chapter 
the Psychology Persuasion Radio. Analy- 
sis limited propaganda situation deter- 
mine the motivational and sociological aspects 
persuasion, based detailed psychological 
interviews with people who heard Kate Smith 
all-day bond appeal. 

Factors Influencing Voting National 
Election. Intensive study Erie County, using 
polling, panel and detailed interviewing tech- 
niques among 3,000 people. Data gathered 
various factors connected with voting. Analysis 
factors responsible for changes voting 
patterns, with particular emphasis the role 
communications and propaganda. 

The Focussed Interview. analysis 
tested techniques for conducting individual and 
group interviews responses particular 
experience which has been previously analyzed 
the investigator. 

Social and Psychological Factors Relating 
the Drinking Alcoholic Beverages. Based 
4,000 detailed interviews using control 
groups, conceived contribution the field 
food and drink habits with special emphasis 
social and psychological factors. 

Study Radio Commentators. Analy- 
sis scripts leading network commentators 


for comparable periods and interviews with 
listeners determine differences style and 
bias commentators, and effects listeners. 

Attitudes Advertising Executives 
Editorial Policy for Trade Magazine. Based 
400 detailed interviews with advertising 
executives New York, Chicago and San Fran- 

Radio Research 1942-1943. Studies cur- 
rent radio research; daytime serials, radio 
wartime, program testing, etc. 

Structure Social Influence In- 
dustrial Community. Based detailed inter- 
views with cross-section industrial com- 
munity New Jersey. 

The Mathematics Fourfold Tables. 
series interrelated papers different aspects 
fourfold tables. 

10. The Measurements Socio-Economic 
Status. series interrelated experiments. 

11. Some Psychological Factors Radio 
Listening. collection and reinterpretation 
data. 

12. Studies Educational and Propaganda 
Films. Continuing studies involving content 
analysis and response analysis various types 
films. 


INSTITUTE FOR INTERCULTURAL STUDIES 


(Formerly the Council Intercultural Relations) 
West 77th Street, New York City 


German character structure and interre- 
lationships between Germany and America. 

Japanese character structure and its im- 
Plications for interrelationships between Japa- 


nese and Americans. 

Study national stereotypes. 

Psycho-cultural bases Anglo-American 
co-operation. 
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VI. MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND 
Wall Street, New York City 
Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility 


VII. NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10, N.Y. 


Recreation for Men’s Groups. compila- 
tion material great variety recreation 
activities useful men’s groups whether the 
armed forces, industrial, labor, churches, 
elsewhere. 

Community Buildings War Memorials. 
study number existing community 
buildings, suggested floor plans for community 
buildings and methods starting, planning and 
operating such buildings war memorials. 

Clubs for Girls. field study the vari- 
ous types girls’ clubs under public and 
private auspices—their organization and ad- 


ministration, leadership, problems 
and accomplishments. 

Recreational Therapy. study methods 
conducting recreation activities hospitals 
and other institutions serving disabled 
men and civilians. 

Teen-Age Centers—A Bird’s Eye 
study the problem centers for teen-age 
youth and the methods employed starting 
and operating such centers. 

Recreative Sports. study community 
sports programs and methods organizing and 
conducting them. 


programs, 


VIII. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


CoMMITTEE Foop 


Obesity and Allergy Childhood. 

Study Methods Changing Atti- 
tudes toward Specific Food. 

Food Patterns Some European Coun- 
tries. 

Experimental Study the Efficacy 
Different Types Appeals for New Food. 

In-migrant Food Habits. 

Food Habits Adolescents Relation 
their Socio-psychological Adjustment. 


COMMITTEE AFRICAN ANTHROPOLOGY 
Military Ethnographic Studies. 


Psychology for the Returning Serviceman. 


INDIANS 


Handbook South Americar Indians. 


COMMITTEE WAR SERVICE ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Anthropology during the War and After. 


IX. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Survey Post-War Needs Relation 
Human and Material Resources the United 
States. 


Symposium Postwar Financial Policy. 
Government and the Electric Power 
dustry. 


UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston Mass. 


Pamphlets are now being prepared the 
following problems: 

Colonies and Dependent Areas. 

Protection International Action the 
Freedom the Individual. 

Bases Peace the Pacific Area. 

Control Strategic Areas—Land, Water 
and Air. 

International Communications and Air 


and Sea Transport. 


Self-Determination and the Treatment 


Minorities. 

Plans for International Armed Force. 

The Role the Small Powers the Post- 
War International System. 

General Character, Powers and Structure 
the International Organization. (The specific 
subjects treated will decided later.) 

10. Constitutional Aspects American 
ticipation International Organization. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


Questions about the policies the American 
Sociological Review: 


not about time that reconsider the 
policy publishing the Review, papers pre- 
pared and accepted specifically for the Society’s 
annual meetings, and that ask for report 
comparing this policy with the former one 
publishing those papers separate annual 
volume soon after delivery feasible? 

not true 

that the major circumstances which origi- 
nally lead the present policy, longer have 
their former pertinence? 

that even this time with many sociolo- 
gists the armed services and other war-time 
Government work, there greater total flow 
MSS meeting the standards for publication 
the Review and available it, than can pub- 

that the big sheaf special MSS for the 
annual meetings ‘upon which the Review has 
prior claims desires, takes precedence 
over the future ordinary flow acceptable MSS 
for long six nine month, more some 
cases? 

that, consequence, some the papers 
published the Review, particularly those 
theory perhaps, sometimes have boiled 
down and abstracted authors until the reader 
times sot sure what the writer means 
important points? 

and that, moreover, additional MSS im- 
mediate timely interest from either theoretical 
practical viewpoint, must set aside re- 
turned, indeed are not even sent the edi- 
tors, because the flood former commit- 
ments? 

Taking fresh perspective our current pro- 
cedure, isn’t anomaly that, after hearing 
papers during December Christmas vacation, 
the sociologist must pick his official journal, 
issue after issue after issue, only find those 
same papers? And not merely that, but find 
that one cannot have any substantial body 
new papers until the bulk those old ones have 
passed review for those six, nine, even 
more months? Can blamed for wondering 


what other gods beside those sheer ritual, 
here appeasing? 

not particularly important the 
time and the post-war period that the 

view kept open for the discussion 
ately pertinent matter, both practical and 
retical? And that so, are each not ready, 
necessary, purchase the extra volume 
papers accepted fit presented the 
annual meetings? 

you would like have official report 
the Society this entire matter, why not drop 
card the Review Editors and say so? 

Price 


University 


Editors welcome comments Professor 
Price’s “Communication” about change the 
fundamental policy The Review. connection 
with such comments members the Society, 
may interest mention two facts; first, 
with respect no. the experience one our 
former editors was that percent the 
scripts submitted were not suitable for publication 
The Review for one reason another; and 
second, the experience Social Science Abstracts, 


which was established and organized cover 
best periodical literature the social sciences 


all languages, was that percent the matter 


examined 1500 abstractors was not suitable for 
publication abstract form. With respect 
face the fundamental difficulty 


periodical published six times year the medium 


possible; but bi-monthly periodical begins with 


delay over periodical issued monthly. Then 


volume manuscripts received always 
than the space capacity for publication. Delay 


therefore fact, some periodicals 
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situation generally true all non-commercial and 
non-profit scholarly periodicals. Such 
are always subject the handicaps 


ventures; they are edited voluntary and 


paid basis and function promote exchange 
ideas, ideas which seldom have monetary value. 

those members the Society who 
terested this problem publications, the Editos 


wish call attention another issue: the 
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monographic series. well known fact 
that much productive scholarship based re- 
search extensive preclude summarized treat- 
ment article the length that periodical 
can publish. Monographic material valuable 
our profession but too specialized gain publication 
ordinary commercial channels. The Editors wel- 
come comment any all these points.] 


NOTES RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
DEFINITION LIBERAL 


MEKEEL 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund 


The essence “liberal” perhaps certain 
plasticity person’s thinking and actions, The 
word has, course, specific content except 
definite context both time and place. 
liberal the early nineteenth century England 
different from twentieth century liberal 
Englishman. Also, southern liberal differs 
the content his liberalism from, let say, 
liberal from the Middle West. Liberalism stands 
for willingness and capacity think beyond 


the status quo, beyond the rigid and fixed, what- 


ulty making 


the medium 


promptly 


odical begins with 


Then 


always greater 


blication. Delay 


yme periodicals 


publication from 


This 
on-commercial and 


voluntary and 


monetary value. 
ciety who are 
ations, the Editos 


issue: the 


ever these standards forms happen be. 
definition, taken modified form from Web- 
ster’s dictionary, might be: 

Not bound authority, orthodox tenets, estab- 
lished forms social, economic and political thought 


welcome new ideas; concerned about the liberty 
and rights other people. 


However, for the purposes research proj- 
ect involving the term “liberal,” such defini- 
tion has put specific and operational 
terms. Therefore defined generally liberal 
person these United States A.D. 1944, 
one who tends favor stronger and more effec- 
tive labor organization; not hostile toward 
the Russian experiment; believe that the New 
Deal, spite mistakes, was definte step 
the right direction; place his hopes 


international world order; play down racial 


prejudice expressed its discrimination 
against certain sectors the population; see 


the necessity, terms economic freedom for 
all, curbing the rights corporate property; 


and favor some experimentation such fields 
social security, public housing 
and medical care. These are only tendencies for 
any one liberal person, because liberals, like 
other people, have blind spots their thinking. 

really one whom the areas 
which liberal are many, rather than few. 


question degree. This partly explains why 
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liberals seem have little unanimity certain 
specific questions, research project study 
the possible correlation between racial prejudice 
and illiberal ideas was predicted, therefore, 
that there would not high correlation 
might first expected among the specific 
items chosen test liberalism-illiberalism. 


MAKING RECORDINGS SOCIAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS FOR SOCIOLOGY CLASSES 


Roy 
Purdue University 


One the problems that has confronted 
Sociologists during these war days, how 
carry field work sociology with students, 
because restricted travel. One way partially 
compensate for the lack field work being 
classes Social Pathology, assign all the de- 
scriptive literature about such institutions 
students, discuss much well planned 
discussion groups, then require the students 
make list questions that they would like 
ask about the rehabilitation program which 
being carried these institutions, which are 
not, answered published bulletins these in- 
stitutions. 

Co-operating with our University radio sta- 
tion student class who one the 
the radio station and two other stu- 
dents class prepare recording script 
about each institution which visit the near 
future. The scripts have been largely compiled 
from the list questions which all the students 
have prepared about the institutions. The scripts 
may termed organized interviews. 

have already made arrangements with the 
superintendents the institutions visited 
some weeks advance our trip the insti- 
tution. The superintendent knows general 
way the nature the interview with him and 
whomever wishes meet, before our ar- 
rival. After have made complete tour 
the institution, begin our interview with the 
superintendent and any his personnel that 
designates us, recording the interviews. The 
records are then broadcast over the local Univer- 
sity Station those days known Indiana 
Institutional Day. use portable phono- 
graph equipped with amplifier and play the 
records before the students our classes. 

have been carrying this work the past 
term and are continuing for the duration 
the war. Our students are quite interested 
this venture and have been receiving very fine 
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comments from the public. are building 
recording library and believe that are bring- 
ing much the work our Indiana Institutions 
the classroom. are making plans also 
film these institutions the near future. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Mid-West Sociological Society held its 
annual meeting and round table discussions Hotel 
Kirkwood, Des Moines, Iowa, April and 23. The 
National Association Schools Social Adminis- 
tration held certain joint sessions and joint dinner 
with the MWSS. Addresses Dr. Arthur Todd, 
President the NASSA, and Dr. James Rein- 
hardt, President the MWSS, followed the dinner 
the theme: “War and Post-War Planning: What 
the Social Scientist Can and Should Doing.” 
Discussions were organized “Expanding Social 
Security,” “Sociologists and Post-War Planning,” 
and “The Family the War and Post-War 
Period.” Officers chosen for the year 1044-45 are: 
President, David Lindstrom, University 
nois; First Vice-President, Terence Pihlblad, Uni- 
versity Missouri; Second Vice-President and 
Chairman the Research Committee, Reuter, 
University Iowa; Secretary-Treasurer, Howell 
Atwood, Knox College; Editor The Mid-West 
Sociologist, Marguerite Reuss, Marquette Univer- 
sity. New members the executive committee were 
chosen follows: Earl Sullenger, representing 
Nebraska; South Dakota; Edward 
Sayler, North Dakota; Philip Person, Wisconsin. 


The National Education Association has an- 
nounced the theme for American Education Week, 
November 5-11, 1044, “Education for New 
Tasks.” Materials such posters, leaflets, movie 
trailers, radio scripts, etc. assist the observ- 
ance this event may had addressing the 
National Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 


The New School for Social Research celebrated 
the 25th anniversary its founding with Anni- 
versary Dinner the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, May 22, 1944. During the current year, 
work has been offered eight departments, namely: 
School Politics; School Philosophy and Liberal 
Arts; The Graduate Faculty Political and Social 
Science; Dramatic Workshop; Ecole Libre Des 
Hautes Etudes; and the Institute World Affairs. 


The Inter-American University the Republic 
Panama has announced the establishment 
Institute Social and Economic Research with Dr. 
Richard Behrendt Director. Dr. Behrendt was 
formerly the faculty the University New 
Mexico. 

Courses the Institute are offered for three 
terms three months each (first term: November 
29, 1943 February 24, 1944; second term: March 
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May 31, 1044; third term: June 
31, 1944), each for four class hours per week with 
additional periods individual conferences. During 
its first year, the Institute offered two graduate 
courses, namely: “The Inter-American Economy 
During and After the Present War,” and “Basic 
Social Problems Latin America.” Plans for the 
second year (to open about October 1044) 
clude the following courses: “The Foreign Trade 
Latin America the Post-war World” and “Prob. 
lems Social Security Latin America.” After 
the war, plans call for the organization Training 
Courses “Inter-American Commercial Practice” 
and “Consular and Economic Foreign 

The Institute will publish quarterly Bulletin, 
the contents which will include research 
prepared the seminars, special lectures, research 
notes, book reviews, and directory persons and 
institutions sociology economics Latin 
America. Contributions may printed any 
the four official languages the Americas. Volume 
Number the Bulletin appeared February 
1944. was 168 pages and maintained high 
standard excellence throughout all departments. 

Beginning January the Institute 
carry out study the “Promotion the Econ- 
omy Panama through Postwar Immigration and 
Colonization.” This project being undertaken 
behalf the Government the Republic and 
take into account all principal aspects the coun- 
try’s economic and social situation from the view- 
point the most effective development the living 
standards all its citizens. 

Persons interested the activities the Insti- 
tute are urged write: Dr. Richard 


Director, Instituto Investagaciones Sociales 


Economicas, Universidad Inter-Americana, Apartado 
3277, Panama, Republic Panama. 


Establishment The Technical Translations 


Clearinghouse was announced April 15, 1044 


This organization extension the services 
Family 


The American Documentation Science 
Service Building, 1719 Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., and cooperation with the Office Alien 


Property Custodian. The purpose the 


house supply one-point service for photo 
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copies translated articles from foreign 


journals and one-point service for informatio 
about existing pools such translations 


various points the United States. Assistance and 


participation setting this Clearinghouse 
solicited. list copies translations will 


piled from the information supplied. The 


Property Custodian will vest, within specified 
copyright interests and license the reproduction 
such translations for general use and 
Translations will supplied upon order 
copying cost the American Documentation In- 


page microfilm and page photo 
with minimum charge 
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General Censuses and Vital Statistics the 
Americas, 1943. This annotated bibliography 
the historical censuses and current vital statistics 
the American Republics, the American Sec- 
tions the British Commonwealth Nations, the 
American Colonies Denmark, France and the 
Netherlands, and the American Territories and Pos- 
sessions the United States. was prepared under 
the supervision Dr. Irene Taeuber, Chief, 
Census Library Project, and may obtained from 
the Government Printing Office nom- 
inal charge. The purpose this bibliography was 
not that evaluation the inclusiveness and 
quantitative validity the various censuses, but 
rather that offering research students guide 
the quantitative partially quantitative data 
available the official publications the various 


comprehensive picture the official sources 


demographic statistics the Western Hemisphere, 
not definitive study the resources any one 


area. This document 151 pages should facilitate 


the use available statistical data and stimulate 
the exchange informatton and publications among 


the various nations. copy this bibliography 


es. Assistance and 
government service, Doctor Miles taught Tulane 


Clearinghouse 
tions will 


yplied. The 


specified limits 
reproduction 
order standard 


page photo 


should constitute valuable reference work for every 
sociological library. 


University Professor Howard 
Becker will leave absence during the 
academic year for special duties with the 
government. From June, June, 
Becker was director the area part the Foreign 


Area and Language Studies Curriculum the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, supervising some twenty staff 


members drawn from various social science and 
humanities departments. Some phases this area 
instruction interest sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have been dealt with Becker’s article, 


“Sociology 1943,” the Brittanica Book the 


Year for 1944. The textbook, Marriage and the 
Family, edited Becker and Hill has been adopted 
the United States Armed Forces Institute for 
both class and correspondence instruction. 

Professor Noel Gist the University Mis- 
souri will act lecturer Sociology during the 
academic year 1944-45. Dr. Arthur Miles, re- 


cently with the Social Security Board with offices 


Denver, Colorado, joining the departmental 
staff the field social work. Before going into 


University. Doubleday Doran and Company re- 
cently published Mankind Far William 
Howells, Assistant Professor Anthropology. Mr. 
Myles Rodehaver has been appointed Assistant 


Professor Rural Sociology. 


The University Texas. Dr. Carl Rosen- 


the rate has resumed his position Professor 


Sociology after absence two years, one year 
spent visiting professor Louisiana State Uni- 


and the second year with the Office Price 
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Administration. Dr. Walter Coutu, who was Asso- 
ciate Professor Sociology for two years, has be- 
come Chief, Research Section, Division Social 
Protection, Office Community War Services, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington. Dr. Rex 
Hopper was teaching the National University 
Mexico during the summer. Dr. Norman Hum- 
phrey, Assistant Professor Sociology Wayne 
University, taught the courses Applied Sociology 
and the Sociology Institutions during the Summer 
Term. 


American Education Workshop, sponsored the 
Office the Coordinator Inter-American Affairs, 
the United States Office Education, and College 
Education (University Wyoming), was con- 
ducted “to provide opportunity for the development 
better understanding the problems and peoples 
the other Among the several visiting 
specialists and number resident faculty mem- 
bers, the sociological approach was provided Dr. 
Joseph Roucek, Hofstra College, who delivered 
series lectures “The Problem Minorities.” 


Lake Erie College. Rex Johnson, Professor 
Sociology and Economics, has become the Direc- 
tor Research, The Council Social Agencies, 
Rochester, New York. 


Harvard University. Professor Carle Zim- 
merman has returned from three years the Army 
Air Forces and has begun giving his regular courses 
the University. These are the Family, Rural So- 
ciology, Regional Sociology, and Social Change. 
Professor Zimmerman the inactive reserve 
officer the A.U.S. until six months after the 
duration. 


Pennsylvania State College. Kingsley Davis has 
resigned join the faculty the School Public 
Affairs Princeton University. George Simpson 
now acting head the Department Sociology. 
Simon Marcson has been promoted Assistant 
Professor Sociology has Edward Abramson. 
Wilbert Moore leave with the Office Popu- 
lation Research Princeton University. Seth Rus- 
sell leave with the Navy. 


The University Kansas. Dr. Loren Eiseley, 
Associate Professor Sociology and Anthropology 


the University Kansas has been appointed pro- 


fessor and head the Department Sociology 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, and will assume his 
new duties November Dr. has been asso- 
ciated with the University Kansas since 1937. 


Indiana University. Dr. Gilberto Freyre, social 
historian from Brazil, will offer course “Social 
History Brazil” for joint credit the departments 
Sociology and History during the first semester 
1944-45. will likewise deliver the Patten Founda- 
tion lectures Brazil. 
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Delbert Miller, leave from the State Col- 
lege Washington, has since February been Senior 
Economist for the Policy Appraisal Section the 
National War Labor Board. specializing 
studies plant internal wage structure, particularly 
with application job evaluation and job classifi- 
cation the wage stabilization program. 


Joseph Folsom, former editor the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, leave from Vassar 
College for duties with the Overseas Operations 
Branch the Office War Information. 


University Washington. For two-week 
period during the spring term, Dr. Ernest 
Burgess the University Chicago conducted 
seminar “Prediction Sociology” Walker- 
Ames Lecturer. Dr. Norman Hayner has been 
asked the Forest Service make socio- 
logical study the logger the state Washing- 
ton. Preliminary field observations indicate that 
shifts logging methods are changing the family 
and community role the logger. For the past 
several months, Dr. Jesse Steiner has been serving 
the Northwest Regional War Labor Board. Dr. 
Calvin Schmid prepared sociological exhibit 
Seattle based largely his recently completed 
monographic study entitled Social Trends Seattle, 
which being published the University Wash- 
ington Press. The Sub-Committee Social Statis- 
tics the Pacific Coast Regional Committee the 
S.S.R.C., which Dr. Schmid Chairman, has 
completed inventory research projects 
the field social statistics relating the Pacific 
Coast. This report now press and will dis- 
tributed without charge. Dr. Schmid preparing 
the final report the Washington State Census 
Board. The Census Board consisting three mem- 
bers was created the last legislative session for 
the purpose distributing, the basis popula- 
tion increase, $2,000,000 war-emergency appropria- 
tion the towns and cities the state. Mrs. 
Audrey Kittel James, who has been teaching fellow 
and associate the department for the past five 
years, has accepted instructorship Mills Col- 
lege for the coming school year. Mrs. Laura Hil- 
dreth Hoffland, Research Fellow Sociology, passed 
away after brief illness July Mrs. Hoffland 
received her master’s degree from the University 
Washington and was receive her doctorate during 
the first session summer school. Mrs. Hoffland 
assisted Dr. Schmid during the past two years. 


National Headquarters, Selective Service Sys- 
tem. Mr. Kenneth McGill, Chief, Research and 
Statistics Division reports the following: Major 
Oliver Harold Folk, Assistant Chief the Division, 
Mr. Earl Krickbaum, Assistant Chief charge 
the Reports Branch, and Lieutenant (j.g.) Ray- 
mond Bowers, Assistant Chief charge the 
Analysis Branch. The Analysis Branch has Dr. 
Mapheus Smith Chief the Occupation and 


Reemployment Section, Major Clifford Greve 
Chief the Medical and Rehabilitation Section, 
and Dr. Arnold Anderson the newly appointed 
Chief the Classification and Population 
Lieutenant (j.g.) William Sewell from the soci- 
ology staff the Oklahoma College, and 
Lieutenant (j.g.) Louis Levine formerly Chief, Re- 
ports and Analysis Section, War Manpower 
mission, have likewise recently joined this Branch, 
Dr. Bowers leave from the Chairmanship 
the Department Sociology the University 
Rochester, Dr. Smith from the Department the 
University Kansas, and Dr. Anderson, the 
partment Iowa State College. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col. 
lege. Duncan has accepted appointment 
member the Board Directors the Southem 
Regional Council. Recently, was invited be- 
come contributing editor The Southwestern 


papers all fields. This journal published quar- 
terly Langston University, which the state uni- 
versity for Negroes Oklahoma. The first issue 
appeared May, William Kolb, assistant 
professor Sociology, leave absence while 


Journal, medium for the publication scientific 
q 


serving Ensign the United States Navy. 
completed training Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
supply officer June 28, for the purpose enter- 
ing sea duty immediately thereafter. 


Lowry Nelson, Professor Sociology, Univer. 
sity Minnesota, acted co-director the re- 
gional translation work conference held the Uni- 
versity Arkansas July 3-14, 1944. The conference, 
composed representativess from Texas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma, had for its purpose the 
preparation (translation) technical material 
the Arkansas River Valley for use various grade 
levels the schools. 


GEORGE VON TUNGELN, 1883-1944 


George Henry Von Tungeln, Professor So- 
ciology, died suddenly heart attack 
April 1944. Dr. Von Tungeln was 
age and was completing 
year member the Iowa State College 
faculty. Born and reared farm near 
conda, received his Bachelor 
Philosophy degree from Central Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Warrenton, Missouri, 1909 and his 
ter Arts degree from Northwestern University 
1910. was Fellow Harvard Universily 
from 1913 and completed the work fo: 
his doctorate there, receiving his Ph.D. 
Professor Von Tungeln became 
professor Sociology Iowa State 
1913 where initiated the work Sociology. 
His first courses included one rural 
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and one applied sociology. initiated the 
first formal research project Iowa State Col- 
lege 1915. was made associate professor 
1914 and professor 1919. 

Professor Von Tungeln was one the early 
pioneers Rural Sociology and has been closely 
associated with its expansion the United 
States. 1919 was member national 
committee advise the Secretary Agriculture 
regarding the organization section for Rural 
Life Studies the Department Agriculture. 
1934 was elected Chairman the Rural 
Sociology Section the American Sociological 
Society. During his term office was instru- 
mental organizing the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety. was also member the committee 


which organized the Mid-West Sociological So- 


held the Uni- 


The conference, 
Texas, Louisiana, 
its purpose the 
various grade 
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Professor Von Tungeln was the author 
many articles and Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion bulletins including studies community or- 


ganization, tenancy, and standards living. His 
first survey Orange Township, Iowa, published 
1918, was among the first its kind and 
number re-surveys have been made this 
township. the time his death was making 
the final revision manuscript leadership. 
was active member many professional 
and honor societies: among them the American, 
the Mid-West, and Rural Sociological Societies. 
was also member the American and the 
Farm Economic Associations, the American 
Country Life Association, Gamma and 
Gamma Sigma Delta. was life fellow 
the Royal Economic Society London. 

pioneer rural sociology, was also 
eminent scholar and esteemed co-worker. 
was active member many community or- 
ganizations and maintained strong interest 
community development and leadership. 

Ray WAKELEY 
Iowa State College 
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Race: Science and Politics. RuTH BENEDICT. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1943. Pp. xii 

273. Revised edition $2.50. 

Except for rewriting the “Foreword,” 
changes whatever were discovered the “re- 
vision” this little tract. The printing new 
edition indicates that the author’s attempt 
refute the popular idea that one race “su- 
perior” another has met with some approval. 
Whether the author herself, her enthusiasm 
crusader, entirely free reverse bias 
the subject should question more 
concern for anthropologists. 

THomas McCormick 

University Wisconsin 


Love America. Conn. New 
York: Simon Schuster, 1943. Pp. 234. 
$2.00. 

The introduction this book sounds serious 
enough, setting forth seven theses, follows: 
(1) that our country the basic relations be- 
tween men and women are far from satisfac- 
tory; (2) this more the fault men than 
women; (3) the seemingly high status women 
actually low, both inside and outside the 
home; (4) are emotionally adolescent; (5) 
our national life full cheap vulgarity; (6) 
still believe that money can fulfill all wants 
without unpleasant personal effort; and (7) 
women must the civilizing and humanizing 
agents (sic! spite their low status) the 

postwar world. These propositions the author 
promises “to argue and prove with examples 

drawn from living room, bedroom, and 

bathroom; from the lovelorn columns and the 

daytime radio; etc. The jacket blurb as- 

sures that the author “has done thorough 

has delved deep into the radio 

The book itself about one-fifth serious and 
humorous; the humor ranging from 
devastating sarcasm. There 
many clever phrases (“girls crowded 
sweaters”) and entertaining diatribes the 
infantilism and shabbiness American culture. 
way, but and large the author seeks 
first entertain. His pet theme the moron 
present-day advertising. Granted that 
advertising rebounds from its present 
low imbecility all adults may soon wan- 
around reciting “itty 
the fact scarely justifies book under 
title here used. few magazine articles 
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would have reached wider audience. The soci- 
ologist will find the book good many 
jumbled ideas with which already entirely 
familiar, the only possible merit being that 
they are tied niftier verbal packages than 
the sociologist usually puts out; though the 
cleverness becomes bit cloying before one 
reads very far. 

the copyright page the publishers ask the 
public excuse certain printing economies 
because they are cooperating the effort 
conserve materials and manpower. The pariot- 
ism thus implied would have been more 
commendable stature had both author and pub- 
lishers postponed the publication the book 
“for the duration and six months”; and 
“years” were substituted for “months,” 
much the nobler. 

Ray 

Pomona College 


History the Story Liberty. BENEDETTO 
New York: Norton. $3.75. Pp. vii 


378. 

Discussions the role history the 
drama human knowledge are often heated, 
and historians themselves have not notably con- 
tributed towards the lowering the tempera- 
ture. some us, however, seems clear that 
the field history not distinguished 
reference the time-dimension, chronology, 
but rather its focus the particularization 
the unique and non-recurrent. Crocé’s book 
significant with regard this distinction, 
the following quotations show: 


history history just because does not 
recur and because every one its actions enjoys 
its own private individuality. The invention the 
typical, the constant and the recurring essentially 
anti-historical (p. 103). 

the essential point, the characteristic 
history, does not consist the descriptive labels 
affixed the events, but the events themselves, 
each itself, with its unmistakable physiognomy, 
which all past events are stored up, and those 
the future are already traceable. Not only 
does history not repeat itself, but its products are 
not transported intact, like objects instruments 
which pass from hand hand, grasped every- 
body, and lending their services everybody (pp. 
266-67). 

must dissipate the illusions the repetitive- 
ness history, and the rigid persistence its 
products, generated the misunderstanding 
classificatory concepts; must the contrary 
fully aware that history everything lasts only 
far everything changes (pp. 270-71). 
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truth, that think think historically, 
think is, always and solely, individualize (p. 
305). 

There course much more than this 
the book under review, notably many harsh 
comments about contemporary psychology and 
sociology (or least about their Italian ver- 
sions), but for present purposes the emphasis 
embodied the above quotations most sig- 
nificant. The historian, such, not general- 
izer but particularizer. When exercising 
his strictly historical function, history literally 
never repeats itself. The historian’s primary task 
communicate others less sensitive less 
erudite than himself vivid awareness other 
times and places forever distinct from one 
another and from present surroundings. 
fails convey the uniquely characteristic es- 
sence certain dated and localized occurrences, 
may something else just good, but 
not historian. 

Some the foregoing remarks may perhaps 
interpreted adversely critical Crocé, 
but such not the intent. For all the sociol- 
ogist’s justifiable preoccupation with the predic- 
table and the recurrent, must perpetually 
bear mind the fact that without thorough 
knowledge particularities can never hope 
attain generalizations that have any prospect 
being validated—never, that is, unless his 
statements are loose that they will fit almost 
anything that happens. Many our so-called 
predictions are the plane said that 
something awful would happen, and now look 
the mess in.” Grandmother said that 
much. 

BECKER 

University Wisconsin 


The Effects the War Children. the 
New York State Board Social Welfare. Al- 
bany, New York: 1943. Pp. 

once the token and the promise 
the social philosophy and procedure our con- 
temporary society that within year after the 
outbreak world wide war, the Board 
Social Welfare our most populous state 
should examine the effects war children, 
plan meet the problem, and report its 
citizenry the substance its thought and pro- 

This report compiled from testimony given 
hundreds people eight public hearings 
juvenile delinquency held throughout the 
state New York during December, 1942, and 
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January, 1943, the direction special com. 
mittee the State Board Social 
New York. 

The conclusions the report clearly 
that while old factors child behavior prob. 
lems continue prevail, war generates new 
forces well stimulates old ones. Among 
the new are such factors the fever war 
production, congested housing, new routines 
living centered around shift hours, the absence 
both parents from the home, the changed 
economic status families, and the imposition 
new responsibilities older children for the 
care younger siblings. Special recognition 
also given the psychological effects war 
upon children: feelings strain, 
restlessness, inner agitation, uncertainty the 
future, and lessening the controls violent 
behavior. 

The four major steps community planning 
for the problems involved deserve mention. 
They include: (1) more extensive use the 
schools for group care children; (2) enlarged 
rather than diminished recreational 
ventive facilities; (3) substitution more part- 
time work for mothers the place full-time 
shifts; and, (4) better community planning 
and integration activity. 

The material the report well organized 
and clearly presented. 

James Bossarp 

University Pennsylvania 


The Origins and Backgrounds the Second 
World War. Grove Harnes and Ross 


Horrman. New York: Oxford 


sity Press, 1943. Pp. 659. 

$4.25; educational edition, $3.25. 

This survey two professional historians 
events from 1914 leading World War 
II. Five pages are given “the century before 
1914” besides occasional references throughout 
the volume. 

The authors see the roots great war not 
diplomatic history alone, but the “whole 
political, economic, and cultural life the 
world.” They point out the weaknesses 
peace treaty following World War 
larly the hard terms imposed Germany, the 
multiplication small states, the defects the 
League Nations. But they lay greater 
the growth economic nationalism 
out the world, the rise totalitarian 
bent conquest, the mutual distrust 
Soviet Russia and capitalistic 
willingness Britain, France, and the United 
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States check initial aggression the Axis 


powers, and consequence the complete break- 


down collective security. The transition from 
American isolationism full participation 
presented length. 


All this done competently enough, far 


the reviewer may judge. when the 


authors attempt interpretations going beyond 


surface events that they become most subject 
criticism. Thus, they attribute the break- 


down international cooperation Europe 
the decline Christian traditions and the secu- 
larization political outlooks (pp. 203-5), ap- 


parently forgetting that Europe has been the 


cockpit the world throughout recorded his- 
tory, save for the long pax Romana before 
Christianity had become dominant. Again, they 
explain the role the Axis powers terms 
“intense spirit and the “tribali- 
zation politics” along with economic national- 
ism, lust for power, and the like. There 
adequate recognition deep-seated political 
folkways root cause war; the implicit 
obedience authority taught generations 


Germans and Japanese, for instance, the con- 
ception war the main business the State. 
Nor, the case Germany, sufficient weight 


the role the Junker caste, the officer 
corps, the great industrial cartels. With this 


qualification basic interpretations, how- 


ever, the volume may rated definitely 


useful one. 
SEBA ELDRIDGE 


University Kansas 


Education and Health the Partially Seeing 
Child. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Published for 
the National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness, 1943. Pp. xiii 216. $2.50. 

Mrs. Hathaway the National Society for 
the Prevention Blindness has made her par- 
ticular field the matter sight-saving classes 
the public schools, or, she prefers call 
them, classes for partially seeing children. This 
form work fairly new the United States, 
the first such class having been organized 
recently 1913, though the wonder that they 
were not started far earlier date. The 
movement has growing; many 
the larger cities these classes have become 
the established educational procedure. What has 
been done here only small part what 
should done. When call mind the fact 
that nearly all schools, kindergarten, grade, 
and high, there are pupils who have certain im- 


pairment eyesight which likely grow 
worse under ordinary school conditions, 
realize how much lies before us. Some the 
children whose defective sight considerable 
are placed the regular schools for the blind, 
which place for them; they have too 
much sight there, just they have too 
little regular public school classes. 

Mrs. Hathaway, who understands her sub- 
ject well and can treat sympathetically. 
has given volume that expresses care- 
ful detail just how should about estab- 
lishing these classes that are needed. She 
considers the subject all its phases. She does 
not minimize the problems that are involved; 
but she less demonstrates that nearly all 
these problems are capable solution. her 
book are included valuable glossary, ex- 
planation the necessary equipment for the 
classes, and means testing children’s vision. 

Mrs. Hathaway states that not easy 
choose the proper designation for the special 
classes which she describes, being inclined 
prefer “classes for the partially Why 
can not use “semi-sighted” the accepted 
word here? short and strong and easily 
pronounced! 

Harry Best 
University Kentucky 


New York: Doubleday, Doran Company, 
1944. Pp. 312. Indexed and illustrated. Price 
$4.50. 

This, the fifth book the American Museum 
Natural History’s popular science series, 
once the most readable and the best popular 
analysis the subject man and his origins 
the knowledge which makes him specialist 
his field, Dr. Howells possesses fortunate and 
genuine gift simplicity writing for others 
not equally well trained. From the first sentence 
on, there tacit assumption that the reader 
has lively and intelligent interest subject 
which itself not only fascinating but worth 
learning about. 

simple and excellent presentation organic 
what known about the course develop- 
ment the primate order, the concern 
the first section the volume. Our fossil human 
ancestry and the origin homo sapiens make 
the second part. The third, and concluding 
portion, deals with the nature and origin the 
modern races. Though archaeology not ig- 
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nored, the major emphasis placed upon human 
paleontology, and all the data discussed are 
directed toward achieving better grasp the 
biological nature man. the attainment 
this purpose brought unusually thorough 
coverage significant later discoveries, that 
the work free from the glaring omissions 
that have marred certain other recent popular 
publications the field. 

science whose very nature tends pro- 
mote controversy and sharpened pens, Howells’ 
attitude towards different schools thought 
one courteous attention. Instead emphasiz- 
ing argument, constructively directs the 
reader’s attention the gaps our knowledge 
which invite such extensive differences view. 
must not assumed from this, however, 
that presents tepid and colorless account 
known discoveries. The author has views his 
own, and not averse expressing them. 

the matter Neanderthal man, for exam- 
ple, Dr. Howells inclines toward the opinion 
that this species collateral relative rather 
than ancestor modern man. thus places 
himself more less direct opposition Dr. 
Weidenreich’s views the subject human 
evolution, and aligns himself with those scien- 
tists who believe that sapiens may have existed 
the earlier Pleistocene. This deeply contro- 
versial subject handled, however, with com- 
mendable restraint and honesty. 

student apt acquire from Mankind 
Far, bias and ill-formed prejudices. The tone 
the volume one fairness; ignorance 
not clothed polysyllables. Man still mys- 
tery, and the too scantily used shovel the only 
key the solution. the use that painful 
tool, Dr. Howell’s book rousing invitation. 

EISELEY 


The University Kansas 


American Society Wartime. Edited 
cago Press, 1943. Pp. vii 237. $2.50. 

Two Basic Social Encyclicals. the Condition 
Workers. Leo XIII, and Forty Years 
After Reconstructing Social Order 
XI. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity America Press, 1943. Pp. 195. 

These two volumes deal with rather different 
problems, and they represent very different 
theories the diagnosis and treatment 
problems. One good example the collec- 
tion and interpretation contemporary facts 
secular social science methods. The other ap- 
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proaches “the social problem” the modem 
period from the viewpoint the moral 
other predilections the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The volume edited Professor Ogburn 
sists eleven lectures given the autumn 
1942 series sponsored the Walgreen 
Foundation. The subjects treated are 
tion, the family, the American town, the urban 
community, farms and farming communities, 
social science and the soldier, the role the 
citizen wartime, Japanese-Americans, racial 
ideologies, crime, and morale. 
was given person who had special 
tence the field which discussed. Space does 
not permit statement the content each 
lecture, but few conclusions some the 
lecturers may mentioned. considering the 
effects war population Ogburn concludes 
that, while war affects all phases population, 
the effects death rates, birth rates, age 
ture and sex ratio have been somewhat 
gerated. Burgess believes that the facts indicate 
that the war will speed the change from the 
institutional family the companionship 
ly, because the latter more adaptable, dy- 
namic and creative. Stouffer points out that 
the Army new theory scale construction 
developing out practical needs and gives 
promise wide usefulness. Redfield shows our 
inconsistency treatment Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, compared with German-Americans 
Italian-Americans, and concludes that our atti- 
tudes are not based upon known danger but 
upon simple matter racial prejudice. Suther- 
land’s analysis crime leads him believe 
that only certain kinds crime increase time 
war, and believes that this fact can 


explained what calls “differential group 


wartime. The Walgreen lectures 
lack unity viewpoint and style, but they 
have the merit bringing the considered 


ment specialists bear upon specific prob 


lems great public importance. 
The two encyclicals are concerned with the 
standard living wage-earners, the 


tion private property, the evils capitalism 
and socialism and the kind social 
for which the Church stands. The Church 


solidly behind the institution private 
ty, but believes just distribution 
come and both encyclicals takes the position 
that the workers have not received either jus 
wage nor enough maintain their families. 
XIII said, among the numerous and 


duties rulers who would serve their 
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well, this first and foremost, namely, that 
they protect equitably each and every class 
citizens, maintaining inviolate that justice espe- 
cially which called distributive.” The empha- 
sis this encyclical justice, but the 
sort paternalistic justice which the language 
this quotation reflects. Pius seems 
accept the idea workers’ organizations de- 
fending their interests, but has much 
more say about the virtues special sys- 
tem syndicates and corporations” that 
avoid the opinion that fascist type 
organization appeals him much more than 
democratic organization. That perhaps 
expected, because the Church sense 
democracy. Since the organization the Church 
the ideal, expected that acceptable 
social-economic organization would resemble it. 
Whether one agrees with the political theory 
the two encyclicals not, they are great social 
documents. 
WHITE 
Western Reserve University 


Contemporary Italy: Its Intellectual and Moral 
Origins. Count Srorza. Tr. 
Drake and Denise Kay. New York: 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv 
430. $3.50. 

Under the general headings Origins, Ris- 
orgimento, Political Life New Italy, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Life, Social Movements, War 
1914-18, Italy After Versailles, Fascism, and 
Permanent Italian and European Problems, 
Count Sforza gives chapters various 
phases recent Italian history. 

Much the space devoted events with 
which Sforza has had personal experience and 
many which was active and impor- 
tant participant. The book reveals the breadth 
and depth brilliant, perceptive, well-trained, 
and highly articulate mind. filled with 
many wise and penetrating reflections upon all 
aspects Italian culture with some tendency, 
perhaps, overstress the moral, religious, 
philosophical, political, literary, and artistic and 
understress the physical, biological, techno- 
logical, and economic factors. deplores the 
tendency self-styled never see 
beyond more less obvious appearances. 
holds the peasant the key the Italian prob- 


lem and that this fact has never received proper 
consideration. The essential fact about the last 


two centuries Italian life the cult 


liberty. Fascism merely temporary aberra- 
sense, the theme the whole book 


contained these words: nationalisms 
have two fixed ideas: the mania greatness and 
the mania persecution.” 

While not sociological treatise, even 
what would call sociological interpretation 
history, interesting and rewarding 
book. After reading it, one sincerely hopes post- 
war Italy may led men like Sforza, Crocé, 
Salvemini, and younger men like mind and 
talent rather than the semi-fascists and papal 
politicians whom our government seems love 
much. 

BAIN 


Miami University 


Indian Experiences. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1943. 
Pp. 387. $4.00. 

This posthumous work contains, unfortunate- 
ly, information about the author. The cover 
jacket states that “went among the Indians 
1884 paint them came away under- 
standing them few observers have succeeded. 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Idaho, and the Dakotas, 
among other places, came into intimate con- 
tact with them. won national reputa- 
tion for his Indian paintings and sketches. 
died 1939.” The book is, virtually, diary 
the author’s experiences among Plains Indians 
when coyotes, buffaloes, and Indians the 
war path were still part the scene. Cow- 
boys, horses, antelope, and elk are among the 
figures that move across the stage frontier 
that now seems almost remote, most 
this region, pre-Columbian days. Here one 
meets the frontier transition. There are repro- 
ductions paintings Indians, and many 
fine illustrations grace the volume. 

One chapter deals with the Iroquois, and one 
with the Onondaga. 

WALLIS 

University Minnesota 


Statistical Year-Book the League Nations. 
Including addendum, 1942-43. Geneva: 1943. 
Pp. 279. $2.50. 

spite many difficulties and irregulari- 
ties due the war, all the tables published 
the preceding issue have been maintained, 
with the exception those relating the pro- 
duction sulphuric acid, wages, and trade 
classes commodities. Some tables have been 
amplified “so give retrospective view 
the whole war-period (e.g., unemployment, em- 
ployment, industrial production, the tables re- 
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lating money market rates, shares, bonds, 
etc.). far the relevant data are acces- 
sible, the volume compendium the most 
important and most recent demographic, social, 
economic and financial statistics all the coun- 
tries the world and shows, particular, the 
changes that have occurred beginning 
the war.” 
University Wisconsin 


Community Occupational Surveys. Mar- 
GUERITE ZAPOLEON. (Occupational 
Information and Guidance Series, No. 10.) 
Washington: Office Education, 1942. 
Pp. viii 199. 

This handbook methods conducting 
community occupational surveys, prepared 
meet requests received the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service the United 
States Office Education 
counselors and educators, interest 
sociologists monograph survey method- 
ology which students can referred with 
confidence. Although much the material 
Part recounts the obvious, this portion re- 
duced the minimum required the educator 
uninitiated survey methods, and will prove 
useful collateral reading for first methodology 
course. 

Ninety-six occupational community surveys 
completed between 1930 and 1940 provide the 
basis the handbook, eleven which are re- 
viewed under the headings background, spon- 
sorship and purpose; scope; finances and per- 
sonnel; method; results; comments and sugges- 
tions. These ranged from survey few 
thousand rural community residents the occu- 
pational statistics the 1940 United States 
Population Census. 

One the most valuable features the 
booklet the extensive annotated bibliography 
115 titles occupational surveys and occu- 
pational survey methods, and the gallery 
exhibits forms, questionnaires, schedules, and 
other aids employed successful surveys. 

SMITH 

National Headquarters, 

Selective Service System 


LEN, Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xii 112. $2.50. 

This study the musical march civiliza- 
tion addressed “all who are sensitive the 
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influences music society and vice 
Certainly sociologists are, especially those 


cerned with the sociology art. The hypothesis 


that “the march not only musical form; 
itself suggestive the conditions haye 
set for civilization” intriguing. Our 
further aroused when are informed 
“one object this essay has been indicate 
this remarkable correlation between music and 
social progress.” 

These high expectations are unfulfilled Al- 
len’s treatment. Misgivings are aroused evi- 
dent unfamiliarity with the literature the 
ciology art. There are references older 
studies art and music, Guyau, Lalo, 
cher, Weber, recent works. more 
writing music and society, absence any 
familiarity with systematic sociology. The social 
theorists referred are Plato, Aristotle, Bodin, 
Hegel, Tylor, Louis Adamic, and Ely Culbertson! 
Some extraordinary statements result. 
dogma that history travels from east west 
stated typical the sociological belief 
progress. are told: “to suggest, Adamic 
does, that should make progress ‘passage 
back’ easterly direction, run counter 
all the basic tenets that traditional sociology 
has held dear” (p. 46). 

Several chapters consider the history and uses 
the march. Despite suggestive insights, the 
fundamental thesis, “one barometer progress 
society the use the musical march,” (p. 
vii) nowhere proven. Value-judgments have 
full play and too much depends play the 
word “march” (1) musical form, and (2) 
progression. 


Finding chapter musical and social 
ganization, the sociologist pricks his 
The thesis stated that certain principles 


musical organization are akin principles 


political organization and “are always manifest 


music parallel with and sometimes prior 


their manifestations society.” Allen 
six styles music and presents the sociologically 
arresting hypothesis that “these thrive 
best under certain social conditions each 
case, similar unity achieved the style 
music and the form social organization.” 


(p. 62) Thus, pure melody correlated 
patriarchal rule, accompanied melody with aris 
tocratic rule, the symphony with 
federation. Again, the treatment 
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gies which scarcely beyond the crude analogies 
Aristotle and Bodin. 

Providing frequent flashes insight, the book 
vitiated treatment which, however sugges- 
tive, remains speculative rather than scientific. 
Since are told that this volume merely 
detour from major work preparation 
music and society, may that nothing was 
intended beyond suggesting few provocative 
ideas. may well expect the larger work 
significant contribution the sociology art. 

ToMARS 
College the City New York 


New Horizons Criminology. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. Pp. xxvi 
1069. $4.50 

The authors have been successful compiling 
criminological sourcebook encyclopedic 
scope which will compete for classroom use with 
the better textbooks available. Its advantage lies 
the wealth material offered. Important 
monographs and official reports are quoted 
length; case studies are presented detail; and 
recent advances penological methods are 
amply documented. Small colleges with limited 
library facilities, particularly, will appreciate 
publication which contains theoretical guidance 
well reading materials. 

The emphasis upon the treatment crime 
and delinquency. The most valuable sections 
the book—valuable not the least for the teacher 
criminology who needs orientation the 
maze recent publications and reports—deal 
with searching and constructively critical an- 
alysis our institutions crime prevention 
and rehabilitation. Complete monographs are in- 
cluded dealing with some the most blatant 
deficiencies our judiciary and penal pro- 
cedures such the jury system, the third 
degree, the county jail, capital punishment, and 
the treatment “special types that not 
belong prision.” These discussions are furn- 
ished with historical introductions which lend 
perspective the present scene. 

text such monumental scope (1000 
pages!) can scarcely avoid shortcomings. The 
approach eclectic. the reviewer understands 
correctly the function this volume will fulfil 
our criminological literature; namely, that 
source and reference book, this means 
weakness, Unfortunately, however, the authors 
attempt the impossible. Following good tradi- 
tion, they try write comprehensive text and 
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simultaneously challenging pamphlet that 
opens new avenues penological reform. Per- 
haps the student whom this book means 
first acquaintance with scope and purpose 
criminological endeavors will have different 
impression. But the professional criminologist 
puzzled the repeated promise “new hor- 
izons,” only find himself confronted with the 
good common sense current the field. 
matter fact, the various reform measures pro- 
posed are not integrated systematically, de- 
ficiency which becomes conspicuous only because 
the very ambitious tenor the write-up 
which suggests that the latest, the best, and 
something relatively final offered. 

the organization materials, the me- 
chanics encyclopedic file system have 
somewhat warped the logical sequence the 
discourse. There are repetitions and somewhat 
haphazard choices where and under what 
heading particular problem should dis- 
cussed. This concerns particularly the first part 
the volume. Chapters and XVII, both deal- 
ing with historical aspects crime and punish- 
ment, are not clearly set off against each other. 
present crime the United States, seem lack- 
ing perspicuity and logical arrangement. 
Chapter III devoted entirely white-collar 
crime; whether the emphasis due relative 
importance white-collar crime the abun- 
dance recent publications the subject may 
questioned. If, customary, the structure 
capitalist economy blamed wholesale for de- 
linquent behavior the white-collar group, 
comparative materials from other capitalist 
countries should added order base con- 
clusions more than single case. 

According special interests, professional 
criminologists will find loopholes the dis- 
cussion various subjects and the references 
offered. the treatment heredity and en- 
vironment, reference made the classical 
research twins carried out Freeman, New- 
man, and Holzinger. the discussion the 
psychiatric approach crime 
little use made Wilson and Prescor’s “‘prob- 
lems Prison Psychiatry.” The somewhat over- 
simplified presentation the history crime 
and its treatment might have benefited 
more careful use Saleille’s well-known volume 
“The Individualization Punishment,” and 
more sophisticated interpretation anthro- 
pological literature. These are minor objections. 
and large, the volume represents admi- 
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rable achievement its comprehensive coverage 
the fields criminology and penology. 
RIEMER 
Cornell University 


Costs Dental Care for Adults under Specific 
assisted Mary Frost Jessup. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: Lancaster Press, 1943. Pp. 306. 
price indicated. 

all the current discussion health insur- 
ance there has been wide disagreement regarding 
the cost program adequate medical 
care. far dental care concerned, one im- 
portant segment such program, the present 
detailed statistical analysis makes important 
contribution. Done under the auspices the 
Socio-Economics Committee the American 
College Dentists provides the most com- 
prehensive analysis that has yet appeared. 

For many years the Dental Health Service 
New York City has provided, cost basis, 
first-class dental care for patients who could 
not afford private care. Most the patients 
had incomes less than $25 week. Full and 
detailed records are kept. The present mono- 
graph follows the story 485 patients over 
number years. 

Opening wide the mouths these 485 patients 
their first visit revealed appalling conditions. 
“The average patient needed 2.5 extractions, 
7.5 fillings, 1.8 prophylaxes, 1.0 full mouth 
rays before initial care was concluded. (p. 
243). addition one four needed full dentures 
(false teeth the uninitiated), half the group 
needed partial dentures, besides miscellaneous 
crowns and bridges. These statistics can only 
serve confirm the worst suspicions many. 
clear the results this long dental neg- 
lect required average 9.4 chairs hours per 
person and cost $55.23. The private dentist 
would have charged about $71 for the same 
work. Incidentally, the older the patient when 
first appeared for service the worse his condi- 
tion, and men showed more dental neglect than 
women. 

Maintaining the patient good dental health 
was not serious problem once the results 
neglect had been cleared through treatment. 
Each year this maintenance job for each patient 
required 3.6 chair hours and cost $13.26 for all 
necessary work. Actually, the patient did not 
have all necessary work done, but received 2.4 
hours care for which paid $10.05. 

The authors apply the results this study 


the general population the United States, ad. 
mittedly hazardous procedure, and number 
implications are evident: Several times 
the present number dentists will required 
give adequate service the general popula- 
tion. Considering the million “dentally 
indigent” adults more than billion will 
required fix them up, assuming that each 
could persuaded visit dentist and assum- 
ing that dentist was available take care 
him. final point results from examining 
studies showing details family expenditures: 
above the indigent level most middle class fami- 
lies neglect their teeth such extent that 
adequate care would result major readjust- 
ments expenditure habits. Altogether, the 
prospect for nation with pearly teeth seems 
remote. 
University Pennsylvania 


Comparative Economic Systems. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. Pp. viii 845. $4.00. 

recent years variant the older college 
courses the “isms” has come into vogue, 
commonly under some such title “comparative 
economic systems.” Dr. Blodgett’s volume 
designed textbook for these newer 
such, competes with earlier (and excellent) 
texts Loucks and Hoot, Sikes, and West- 
meyer. 

The plan the text different, and naturally 
distinct advantages are claimed for it. Instead 
expounding one system time, the differ- 
ent systems are compared series chapters, 
with respect “making economic decisions,” 
“credit, banking and investment,” “the distribu- 
tion income,” “the status labor,” and 
altogether dozen major phases economic 
activity. Following this detailed comparison are 
summary chapters presenting “evaluations” 
capitalism, socialism, Soviet Russia, and Fascism 
(the last-named its Italian and German 
forms). 

One the systems compared “theortical 
communism,” defined include social owner- 
ship consumers’ well producers’ goods, 
but little space given it. The socialist 
system considered “theoretical socialism” such 
advocated democratically minded social- 
ists, but nowhere put into effect, though the 
Soviet economy socialistic different sense. 
Inclusion capitalism the systems compared 
innovation, previous textbook writers 
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suming that students would already know about 
it. Marxian socialism expounded separate 
Part, since does not correspond any system 
possibility. Significantly, socialist theories not 
stemming from Marxism receive considera- 
tion. 

Within the limitations this framework the 
treatment scholarly and Dr. 
Blodgett openly gives his evaluations the sev- 
eral systems, provisional ones many matters 
detail, but recognizes that they are affected 
his biases. The evaluation the Russian 


economy already out date, however, 


the economic connotations Russia’s magnifi- 
cent military achievements could not taken 
into account when the manuscript assumed its 
final form (apparently 1942), and parallel 
statement applies the evaluation Italian 
Fascism. 

The really serious faults are found also the 
rival textbooks: not all the major theoretical 
possibilities nor even all the major operating 
systems are recognized. the theoretical pos- 
sibilities, the most serious omission 
cratic” socialism evolving gradually out capi- 
talism, and judging from actual trends, likely 
become predominant some decades hence. (Eld- 
ridge and Associates, Development Collective 
Enterprise, 1943.) The major operative system 
omitted from all the textbooks government- 
co-ordinated and supplemented capitalism 
“democratic” basis. This the system begun 
here 1933 and introduced Britain 1940 
means preserving its national independ- 
ence. 

Blodgett the contrary regards collective 
enterprise (despite its growth) sort minor 
deviation from capitalism and the far-reaching 
public control private enterprise recent 
years emergency deviation from capitalism. 
There course room for debate the 
significance these developments but the point 
that they cannot dismissed mere excep- 
tions something else. 

SEBA ELDRIDGE 

University Kansas 


New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxii 340. $3.00. 

The scope this important work the struc- 
ture and functioning capitalist control sys- 
tems Germany, Italy, Japan, France, Britain 
and the United States. The organizations studied 


are mainly the “peak association” concerned 
with the higher strategy and power policy 
big business, such the Federation British 
Industries, the Confédération Géneral Pa- 
tronat and the American National As- 
sociation Manufacturers. The book unique 
its wealth information based not only 
exhaustive study documentary sources but 
much direct knowledge, especially the German 
economy. Professor Robert Lynd indicates 
his stimulating foreword, the work first- 
rate importance sociology less than eco- 
nomics; furnishes powerful support those 
who contend that non-institutional ab- 
stract economics has now very little contrib- 
ute the understanding any actual society. 

The central issue which the study ad- 
dressed well defined Dr. Lynd. Liberal 
democracy, conceptually rooted the age 
little business, conspicuously failed develop 
clear consistent attitude toward the highly 
integrated organizations mature economy. 
“But both bigness and monopoly are normal 
antecedents the stage planned provision 
for the needs society which are now 
entering, and there longer any point 
attacking either. The only relevant question is: 
Will democratic political power absorb and use 
economic resources, bigness and all, serve 
its ends, will big economic power take over 
state power?” 

Questions broad that are dangerous 
embark upon without patient and realistic 
scrutiny the facts; and Dr. Brady has spared 
pains furnish that equipment. His work 
really begins where most studies corporate 
and cartel activity leave off; goes straight 
the main issue power politics the economic 
sphere and considerable extent lets the 
protagonists speak for themselves. 

that such organizations the F.B.I. and the 
N.A.M. are not fact quite influential and 
efficient their own account themselves 
would make out footnote this effect 
page 311 deserves more honored position). One 
must remember too that any single factor, 
matter how prominent, has always reim- 
mersed the complete social scene before 
final valuation can made. Even under the 
British tory government the past decade the 
F.B.I. has not had things all its own way; 
strong counter-forces have developed even 
the tory back benches. Nor has there been 
complete harmony the French economic right, 
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Dr. Brady recognizes page 148. Both 
France and Britain, for instance, there was 
certain tension between the interests what the 
British call “the city” and those big business 
such. Dr. Brady’s scope does not include 
financial controls, though might legitimately 
have given rather more notice the regents 
the Bank France (presumably Hamon’s 
useful Les Maitres France arrived too late 
for inclusion the bibliography). There are 
many significant points recent history which 
the internationalism big money was vari- 
ance with the power politics big business. 

Trade associations largely depend for their 
somewhat expensive support making good 
showing their members, and they naturally 
take all the credit for the participation their 
clientele legislative and administrative office; 
but safe guess that many these busi- 
ness men would have been there anyway. The 
grows ever closer; and large, the only people 
who know how run the world’s work are those 
who are running now; government has 
reserve team ready the sidelines. And 
not quite realistic take the influence claims 
the pressure groups face value. treat- 
ing, for example, the French employers’ re- 
sponse the Matignon agreements, Dr. Brady 
tends encourage the impression fostered 
most emigré writers that opposition the 
C.G.T. and Popular Front policies represented 
nothing but organized reaction: those poli- 
cies, from impartial point view, were 
intrinsically sound. But was that so? 

The pressure groups big business have, 
the author shows, risen largely contest the 
bid for power organized labor. Such labor 
organizations the American A.C.W., 
and U.M.W. have powerful voting strength, 
large political funds, and (excepting the last) 
very eminent patronage. Like other pressure 
groups, they identify their own candidates and 
policies with the common good, but superior 
numbers not constitute final proof su- 
perior policies. The danger for democracy not 
simply, Dr. Brady suggests, that one group 
may win out, but that the conflict the groups 
may tear the common weal pieces. The author 
inclined identify “fascism” with the victory 
one group; but Nazi Germany and Stalinist 
Russia would perhaps truer see the 
totalitarian systems the forcible abolition 
that economic dualism which characteristic 
western democracy, and with which, fact, 
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democracy rather rashly disposed identify 
itself. 

this connection Dr. Brady’s verdict the 
British Whitley Councils somewhat 
ing. This policy the Asquith government 
(with which the reviewer was officially 
ated) was hardly “war-time compromise with 
the company union ideal.” was considered 
effort the last liberal government mitigate 
the entrenched dualism British 
Bona-fide trade unionism was sine qua non; 
and the main handicap the scheme was that 
basic industry both sides were dug too 
deeply. Trade unionism that quarter was 
avowedly unwilling accept the labor-capital 
partnership idea even interim goal 
policy. The reviewer would also question 
Brady’s too ready identification the economic 
policies the Catholic Church with those 
the employers’ pressure groups: this would hard- 
survive closer study the encyclicals. 

The author finds the ultimate significance 
the supra-managerial associations 
“system-defending” ideological character, 
which centers about the “roots domination 
capitalistically organized world”; and those 
roots strike deep into the institution private 
property itself. The type harmony, inte- 
gration, aimed essentially hierarchical 
character, involving status system with con- 
trol over the thinking processes the mass 
the people. “And nothing fundamental his- 
tory, program, structure organization, so- 
cial outlook divides clearly the policies the 
within the ‘totalitarian’ coun- 
tries from those the liberal-capitalist states. 
Within Germany, Italy, Japan and France these 
bodies made the critical decisions without which 
the final destruction democracy could not 
have taken place.” 

With that remark Dr. Brady hands the issue 
the reader. Whatever the reader may make it, 
will deeply indebted, this reviewer, 
the industry and acumen with which Dr. 
Brady, this and his previous works, has 
marshalled the evidence for the discussion. 

WILLIAM 

Smith College 


RIDGE and Lee Philadelphia: 
Saunders Company, 1943. Pp. ix+ 
592. price indicated. 


The primary task this book trace the 
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through the school years, but, since “no level 
growth can clearly understood unless its 
origins are also known,” the growth stages prior 
the school years are included large measure. 
The volume written nutritionist and 
both the staff the Merrill- 
Palmer School. 

The field child development compre- 
hensive and rapidly changing that any book 
which brings current findings and viewpoints 
together and presents them readable form 
serves highly useful purpose. This what the 

authors have done the present volume, and 
the result valuable reference and pedagogic 
tool for various groups, and especially parents, 
who deal habitually with children. 
the chapters included, eight deal with 
physical and psychological growth, one 
summary chapter, and five are devoted social 
factors and processes child development. 
Readers the Review will particularly in- 
terested these. 
The authors show excellent insight into, 
and appreciation the role social groups 
the child’s development. Particular emphasis 
naturally given the home and the school, 
but the importance church, summer camps, 
movies, recreational facilities, socio- 
economic status, etc., are clearly recognized. 
view the purpose and interests the 
authors, the material bearing these social 
factors presented and treated primarily 
bears upon the physical and psychological 
development the child, This fact empha- 
sized, not criticism this excellent volume, 
but way reminder sociologists who 
have been slow applying themselves the 
social development the child. Sociologists 
need develop this phase the child’s develop- 
ment much more than they have done thus far. 
Here useful volume, then, for teachers, 
psychologists, home economists, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, parents, and sociologists. 
James Bossarp 
University Pennsylvania 


Boys Men’s Shoes. Harry 
New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 390. $3.50. 
time when many boys find themselves 

“men’s shoes,” Dr. Burroughs’ book should 

welcome addition the libraries work- 
who are expected deal with these boys and 

with their problems. will especially wel- 

come those readers who are more interested 

knowing how deal with concrete situations 
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than reading treatises where impressive psy- 
chiatric jargon may serve camouflage for 
pseudo-scientific generalizations. 

Essentially, Boys Men’s Shoes manual 
which expounds narrative style and with 
ample illustrative case history material, the 
purpose, philosophy and the detailed function- 
ing that institution which known every 
Boston newsboy “de Burrough.” The author 
specifically states his belief that there such 
thing bad boy. His viewpoint that there 
“good” every boy and that, one has 
ingenuity, perseverance and “the divine spark 
that kindles before difficult situation into 
gentle understanding and intelligent action,” 
even the most “hopeless” problem boy may be- 
come useful citizen. Dr. Burroughs quite 
convinced that the capacity for effective guid- 
ance characteristic which not acquired 
through specialized training academic degrees 
but must born man. However, certain 
statements are made which indicate the factors 
which Dr. Burroughs considers important 
achieving desirable results. constantly re- 
iterates the importance understanding each 
boy individual and employing trial 
and error method. The necessity maintaining 
flexibility and variety. approach until some 
means found discovering the boy’s problems 
and eliciting his interest and respect empha- 
sized and the cases cited bear ample witness 
the success and his colleagues have found 
applying such methods. Music, vocational 
training, handicrafts, recreation, pleasant sur- 
roundings, the inspiration successful and 
worthy persons, financial and educational aid— 
all have their places what may seem 
heterogeneous and unco-ordinated 
theless successful approach 
problems heterogeneous group individual 
boys. 

Dr. Burroughs’ book may well serve 
inspiration those who are emotionally and 
intellectually equipped similar job. 
offers, however, enlightenment one who 
seeks generalizable statements concerning the 
etiology diagnosis problem behavior. The 
chief virtue the book lies the fact that 
largely itself descriptive materials; 
its chief weaknesses are found some the 
attempted generalizations found the final 
chapter. Such phrases “proper satisfaction 
the ego” and “vitamins for the soul,” cited 
the basic principles which the work 
founded, are vague and ill-defined and make less 


— 
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convincing reading than the descriptive material 
which comprises most the book. 

Boys Men’s Shoes essentially the story 
man who can truly say was that boy” 
and who has retained enough appreciation the 
problems and aspirations such boys able 
perform unusual service society well 
those boys who “by force circumstances, 
are deprived normal and happy childhood 
and are obliged wear men’s shoes.” 

MARGARET SMITH STAHL 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


HERMANN MANNHEIM and RHODES. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
Pp. 168. $1.75. 

For those who have confidence its method, 
this book packed with statistical information 
contrasting the social environments delin- 
quents and paired controls London and six 
other English cities. Future textbook writers 
will add its evidence that other research 
showing the differential incidence among delin- 
quents unemployment, broken homes, homes 
with “poor” atmosphere, “poor neighborhoods” 
and other accompaniments de- 
linquency. The study was unable include 
intended psychological approach; properly 
questions the bases for some its findings and 
admits that the statistical method not, 
itself, adequate. The facts were gathered 
1938 and 1939. 

For those not familiar with all English re- 
search, the most valuable chapter this book 
may well Mannheim’s review consid- 
erable number previous studies. Little use 
made other than English research. Mann- 
heim also contributes convincing demonstra- 
tion the need for detailed age data. 

This book adds little what already known 
through American and other research. Though 
the fact club membership and the fact 
residence “poor” neighborhoods recorded, 
the study gives very inadequate attention 
group patternings behavior. Perhaps further 
research this type needed. Yet, unless the 
statistical method can adapted the meas- 
urement more significant relationships, 
attitudes and meanings, will continue miss 
the really important determiners behavior. 
Young Offenders does not even raise the ques- 
tion possible relationship between English 
culture generally and English delinquency. 

University 
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Dictionary Sociology. Edited 
FAIRCHILD. New York: 
Library, 1944. Pp. viii 342. $6.00. 

This work contains definitions terms used 


sociologists. Ninety-eight sociologists 


other social scientists have contributed 
stated the preface has, like every dic. 
tionary, two purposes. The first “to 
solidate and standardize the existing 
ties linguistic usage.” According the 
ciples modern linguistics, such task pre. 
supposes that the nature uniformities existing 
given language and the range their actual 
usage have previously been ascertained scien- 
tific investigation. find, however, 
dence that the Dictionary based upon the 
sults methodical, objective studies the 
language which sociologists are using. Apparently 
was taken for granted that contributors 
the Dictionary already had enough knowledge 
this language regulate its usage 
tively, or, terms the preface, “to establish 
new uniformities and precisions.” This the 
second purpose the Dictionary, upon which 
“exceptional emphasis laid.” presumed 
attainable “by selecting for authoritative 
support one more various meanings cur- 
rently assigned given word phrase.” 

Such presumption incompatible with the 
avowedly scientific significance the terms de- 
fined the Dictionary. Every scientific term 
symbolizes scientific concept; and scientific 
concept result past research and 
tematization heuristic hypothesis which 
leads new research and systematization, 
both. Assigning meaning scientific term 
consists defining the concept which this term 
tion, inseparably connected with other scientific 
functions, And the performance scientific 
function does not depend any “authoritative 
support” other than that scientific standards 
and norms. The latter represent the supreme 
impersonal authority which editors and con- 
tributors the Dictionary individually and col- 
lectively must submit, like other sociologists, 
formulating their definitions. 

The only effective way justify scientifically 
the choice certain concept from among 
several concepts which have been symbolized 
given term analyze all those concepts 
comparatively and prove that the one 
lected gives the best synthesis the results 
past investigation and/or heuristically 
able for the solution problems which are 
awaiting future investigation. This requires 
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up-to-date history and criticism the meanings 
which have been assigned this term the 
process development the science which 


used. 


find such methodical justification 
the meanings assigned sociological terms 


Dictionary. Consequently, each definition 


contains must viewed historically and criti- 
its readers and judged its own 


intrinsic merits comparison with other defini- 
tions the same term. course, this reviewer 
not competent judge the whole Dictionary 


scientific standards. has merely selected 
for critical examination number terms with 
the history which familiar. Some the 
has analyzed (e.g., “Culture,” 
“Gang,” “Isolation,” “Normal”) seem valuable 
scientifically both because they summarize the 
most important results previous investigation 


and because they promise useful heuristi- 
cally for future investigation. Some others, how- 
ever “Civilization,” “Religion,” “Value,” 
“Social ignore most the work here- 
tofore done the social scientists who have 
used these terms and bear reference new 
scientific problems. 

The editors assert that the usefulness this 
cooperative work “in helping develop genu- 


ine science must depend largely upon the extent 
which sociologists are content accept the 
definitions given the Dictionary, and use them 
consistently and scrupulously accordance with 
the meanings indicated.” believe, the 


contrary, that its usefulness depends the 
willingness sociologists subject these defini- 
tions constructive criticism, pave the 
way for future, more thorough co-operative 
effort. 
FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 
University Illinois 


Randolph Bourne (with Introduction Max 
Lerner). Washington, D.C.: 
American Council Public Affairs, 1943. 
Pp. 158. Cloth, $3.00; Paper, $2.50. 

Stormy petrel one American conflict, 
Randolph Bourne survives reputation 
achieve his first book-length biography the 
crucial days another world war. Yet always 


and unsatisfactory reputation, Bourne 
eludes his biographer that his unseasonable 
glorification but another irony the unbroken 


chain which his fame. 


One could have wished Mr. Louis Filler better 
luck with his subject, for his Crusaders for 


American Liberalism (1939) never received its 
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proper due. But the truth is, Mr. Filler has 
deserved fail with Bourne, for has been 
too indolent and too uncritical really 
valuable study. For example, why should the 
biographer Randolph Bourne content 
write “his exact relations with John Dewey are 
uncertain”? Surely clarification this relation- 
ship one the things absolutely essential 
the understanding Bourne, who turned his 
back his own classical training after reading 
Dewey and who later, another right-about- 
face, delivered one the most smashing attacks 
ever directed the 
Again, why has not the biographer tackled the 
important problem Bourne’s socialism? Was 
member the party? How far were so- 
cialist convictions responsible for keeping him 
pacifist when Sinclair, Walling, Ghent, 
Russell, and others, contrary the socialist 
pledge, were endorsing our participation the 
war? did his pacifism derive its character 
wholly from his admiration (here not properly 
developed) for Lowes Dickinson? Yet again, 
why should Mr. Filler accept Bourne’s con- 
temptuous references his birthplace 
indication that the iconoclast got nothing from 
Bloomfield? The town (which Mr. Filler gives 
indication ever having seen and which 
once locates “near has one 
the best small, old libraries the metropolitan 
area. not possible that Bourne cut his teeth 
the complete file The Critic which that 
library contains? Bourne’s origins, physical 
well intellectual, remain obscure ever 
—we are not even given the names his par- 
ents. 

Though the book wanting such vital 
points these, better study might have been 
possible with less material. Could Mr. Filler have 
defined Randolph Bourne sharply for us, 
would have done real service. But that 
would have taken considerable resolution: 
would have had affirm that Randolph Bourne 
was not first-rate mind, for despite wide 
reading and travel, Bourne was unaware the 
world was shrinking and understood none 
the imperatives that made isolationism impos- 
sible. possessed engaging personality and 
corrosive style worthy medieval prelate. 
And bore his deformity and the scorn 
the world with high courage. But his thought 
led only bafflement. 

time gauged some the figures 
the era the New Freedom more accurately 
than has been our wont. Why must continue 
utter such silly ineptitudes Mr. Lerner’s 
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fervent introductory wish that Bourne, Steffens, 
Veblen, and Reed should celebrated 
“heroes every school and college”? Reed, 
once his playboy days were over, may have had 
glimmer light, but surely never attained 
the stature hero. for the other three, 
however winsome they may have been per- 
sonalities and however agile stylists, they 
were sorry negationists and defeatists this 
promiscuous old world has ever produced. 
Heroes, forsooth! Where would P.M.’s new edi- 
torial writer lead our youth? 
CARGILL 
New York University 


Selective Factors Migration and Occupation. 
Columbia: University Mis- 
souri Press, 1943. Pp. 165. $1.50. 

This study the selective process similar 
many respects the research carried some 
three years earlier Kansas Clark and 
Gist but based more than double the 
number cases. modest its claims, 
statistically sound methodology and represents 
probably the most thorough and comprehensive 
investigation date the migration and oc- 
cupational rural high school students. 

The sample included 5,461 persons who were 
high school students rural communities 
Missouri mostly between the years 1925 and 
1927. The study was made 1938, approxi- 
mately years later, when the median age 
the group was 30. The authors found that stu- 
dents with superior ability measured high 
school grades revealed greater tendency 
leave the farm than those with poor scholastic 
record. Furthermore, large cities definitely at- 
tracted the superior student well those 
entering the professions and clerical occupations. 
Teaching, other professions, and clerical posi- 
tions received more than their share superior 
students while farming and the manual trades 
attracted the inferior. the choice vocations 
there was definite tendency away from farming 
business, teaching, and other professions. Col- 
lege students were more attracted cities than 
farms which recruited primarily from those 
with high school education only. Professional 
males and college graduates appeared the 
most migratory all groups, farmers the least. 

The authors conscientiously point out many 
objections their method and insist that the 
findings constitute only well tested hypotheses, 
not sociological laws, and may well inapplica- 
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ble other localities. Despite these 
the study possesses considerable significance 
the student rural education and welfare 
has definite implications for those interested 


ERNEST Harper 
Michigan State College 


the sources democratic leadership. 


Criminal Careers Retrospect. 
and GLUECK. New York: The 
monwealth Fund, 1943. Pp. xiv 380. 
Professor and Mrs. Glueck present the third 

volume follow-up studies 510 offenders, 

whose activities were previously analyzed 

Criminal Careers (1930) and Later Criminal 

reers (1937). Each volume covers five year 

period. The questions asked these volumes 

are the same: “What happens criminals and 


why?” How they behave during and after 


peno-correctional treatment? 

The criminals whose careers have now been 
followed for fifteen years were all offenders 
whose sentences Concord (Mass.) Reforma- 
tory expired during 1921 and 1922. Thus this 
report ends with the year 1937. 

The task which the authors set for them- 
selves both imposing and formidable. 
sense attempt explain the differential 
conduct these offenders. What effect did their 
reformatory experience have upon their after 
lease conduct? Why did some forswear their evil 
ways? Why did some continue their criminal 
behavior? Why did some follow the path 
righteousness for time and relapse into 
criminality and later return the ways 
formity. further question first rate 
tance sociologists and criminologists revolves 
around the possibility intensive 
studies such this one contributing information 
which may used select offenders for 
ous types treatment which offer the 
value the offender himself and society 
general. other words, possible means 
this kind research predict what types 
mentalities, backgrounds, leisure time activities, 
ages offenders, and on, are positively 
negatively correlated with success failure 
while undergoing treatment such 
parole institutional confinement? 

While parole and probation prediction studies 
have received careful academic attention there 
little evidence that either the public 
ministrators criminal justice have been 
ticularly enthusiastic. The authors are careful 
emphasize that prediction tables are best aids 
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to, nut substitutes for, mature human judgment. 

the present volume 439 the original 510 
were investigated whereabouts, with whom 
living, length time the community, mobil- 
ity, home conditions, neighborhood conditions. 
general, was found that throughout this 
third period there was some slight improvement 
the environmental conditions these men. 

The criminal conduct these men during the 
third five year span may summarized fol- 
lows: 135 the 418 men who could 
thoroughly investigated over the entire 
years, persisted serious criminality, 121 men 
(28.9%) became minor offenders, 140 
reformed entirely while men (5%) relapsed 
into crime for brief time after showing good 
conduct during the first second five years, 
and again became non-criminals. The greatest 
increase appeared drunkenness with marked 


whole, and everything considered the authors 


Generally speaking those who reformed were 
“better circumstanced” than those who recidi- 


vated that they were reared less crimi- 


nalistic surroundings, had better homes, and 
greater family solidarity. They had somewhat 


higher intelligence, greater emotional stability, 


and fewer personality distortions. They were 
better behaved school, and truanted less 
frequently. interesting that the unreformed 
left home earlier age and showed delin- 
quent tendencies earlier life. This fact points 
what recent researches have emphasized 
the importance congenial and emotionally 
satisfying home conditions the prime pre- 
requisite for the prevention delinquency. The 
reformed had better industrial skill and work 
habits and assumed and met their economic 
obligations more effectively than those who 
continued crime. 

The differences the reformed and unre- 
formed are not found the social milieu 
from which they came but their “biologic” 
differences. the authors mean 
“their mental and emotional make-up rather 
than their physical condition.” This conclusion 
indirectly lends support Hooton’s general the- 
sis the importance biology crime causa- 
tion, 

general, behavior tends improve with 
advancing years age when those who are 
still criminals tend deteriorate physically and 
mentally. This line with the general theory 
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propounded the authors their Later Crimi- 
nal Careers that conformity least non- 
criminal status not achieved age 
increasingly difficult effect change. The 
concept they suggest the clue decreasing 
criminality the process aging, growing 
old. Quite correctly and for the first time the 
age factor emphasized the utmost im- 
portance the construction reliable and 
practical prediction tables. 

One point which this reviewer heartily en- 
dorses that “much more important for 
the purpose adjustment the demands 
the penal code” possess sound tempera- 
mental equipment than intelligence.” 
Shrewdly the authors suggest that those prison- 
ers who are not paroleable should released 
parole anyway rather than the expiration 
their sentences they may have some su- 
pervision during the very difficult period 
transition between confinement and freedom. 

commenting upon the value prognostic 
tables the authors very ably and cogently point 
out the utter futility prescribing “treatment” 
for offender about which the judge has little 
information prognostic value. 

Casual-correctional procedure presupposes the 
elementary fact that crime not spontaneously 
generated, nor does appear its varied form 
simply because person wills. Behind and 
beneath every criminal act are social and bio- 
logical causes. Unless these causes are discov- 
ered, recognized, understood, and modified, 
possible removed, otherwise useful members 
society will make periodic trips for varying 
periods duration penal institutions leaving 
the community with feeling insecurity while 
large and progressively shrinking bankroll 
while confined. 

This volume cannot read. must stud- 
ied. points the only obviously intelligent 
direction which our correctional philosophy 
should oriented. That its misfortune. 

University Pennsylvania 


Der Fuehrer, Hitler’s Rise Power. Kon- 
RAD New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1944. Pp. 788. $3.00. 

The Next Germany. group anti-Nazi 
Germans, New York: Penguin books. 1943. 
Pp. 144. $.25. 

What with Germany. NIZER. 
New York: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 1944. 
Pp. 213. $2.50. 
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Germany Will Try Again. 


New York: Reynal Hitchcock. 


1944. Pp. vii 238. $2.50. 

Heiden’s new book most welcome con- 
tribution for the future historian the Hitler 
Germany. portrays most disciplined and 
objective mind disentangling the confusion 
resentment, gangsterism, despair and idealism 
Germany between the wars. seems 
special importance that Heiden has intro- 
duced the historical analysis this period with 
description the strange ways upon which 
the “Protocols the Wise men Zion” be- 
came element the modern revolutionary 
history. Heiden’s presentation Hitler’s rise 
power most articulate far this 
possible before all archives are open the 
scholar. particular, should not forget 
Stalin’s attitude toward the desire for com- 
mon socialist front that was suggested the 
German Social Democrats. flatly refused this 
co-operation with the well known motivation 
the necessity this phase the process which 
would achieve German bolshevism. 

The anti-Nazi Germans who reflect the 
next Germany are probably members the 
unions and other labor organizations. 
usual such books, the authors start from 
the hypothesis that when democratic and social 
democracy secured Germany, everything 
will wonderful. This hypothesis, however, 
not evident and can questioned for many 
reasons. 

Mr. Nizer’s book one the most serious 
efforts toward preventing the World War three. 
written with sense responsibility and 
self-control that deserves the highest respect 
and admiration. The author sees very clearly 
that the greatest casualty the Nazi-world 
the loss the sense legality and human 
decency. right when postulating the uni- 
versality the old respect for law inter- 
national basis. Nizer well educated man and 
knows German political and economic history. 
impossible discuss the details his 
description this context. His proposals con- 
cerning the political and economic measures that 
should taken the Allied nations are all 
relevant and competent and deserve considera- 
tion. fully disagree with the chapter which 
suggests the ways how the victorious nations 
should re-educate Germany. When the allied 
nations have taken the political and economic 
steps for securing the peace the world, they 
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should leave the Germans alone. they cannot 
educate themselves, others certainly will not 

Mrs. Schultz has written book open 
minded and decent, suggestive and lively 
are the best books the American 
ents abroad. Her thesis probably right. Her 
material, however, not extensive enough 
give scientific evidence for her thesis. However 
this cannot otherwise. There are many per. 
sonal observations that will great service 
the future historian. 

ALBERT 

The New School for Social Research 


Essays Faith and Morals. 
James. New York: Longmans, Green and Co, 
1943. Pp. 341. $2.50. 

WILLIAM JAMES. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. Pp. 
426. $2.50. 

Essays Radical Empiricism. 
James. New York: Longmans, Green and 
1943. Pp. 361. $2.50. 

These three volumes, ably edited Ralph 
Barton Perry, bring together what seems the 
reviewer nearly all the lastingly significant 
ings William James. sure, there are 
portions his letters and other utter- 
ances that might well have been included, but 
here possess fairly adequate collection 
the little Modern Library volumes edited 
Horace Kallen. 


The collection now before more welcome 


because the tendency, newly arisen among 
the brighter young philosophers, disparage 
William James favor Charles Sanders 
Peirce. The cumbersome and obscure style the 
latter, when contrasted with the lucidity 
James, apparently puts James disadvantage 
the estimation those who prefer murk 
light. Further, the emphasis faith the 
ultimate source life-affirming action 
relished those who confuse James’ 
ism with the defense traditional religion. 
The collection belongs every university 
reference shelf, for seems reasonably 
that James, for better for worse, will 
under searching scrutiny the years 


ately ahead. The student assigned the study 
James will find his task made easy thes 


volumes. 
Howarp BECKER 


University Wisconsin 
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Religion and the World Order. Edited 
JOHNSON. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. 3-223. $2.00. 

Religion and the World Order comprised 
series addresses given before the Insti- 
tute for Religious Studies the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary America during the aca- 

demic year 1942-1943. The religious orientation 

the book set the opening chapter, “Con- 
temporary Secularism Impediment Re- 
ligious Effort,” which Ernest Johnson 
holds that religious influence must brought 

bear the whole man’s activity. achiev- 
ing the gain separation from the state, the 
church has lost its central place the arbiter 
moral values large areas life. These areas 
have been removed large part from the in- 
fluence religion, have been 

the next chapter, Paul Tillich discusses 
trends religious thought they are related 
the “social outlook.” shows how op- 
timistic interpretation human nature, pessi- 
mistic interpretation, and “dialectical union” 
the two are variously related political 
perspectives. holds that the last essential 
for effective religious participation secular 
activities. 
Chapters follow “Religious Liberty the 
Postwar World,” “Religion and Democracy,” 
and Survey Proposals for Postwar Re- 


construction.” This last topic discussed 
three essays from Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish point view. 

The rest the volume has almost direct 
reference religion, but one should not forget 
that the addresses were given before institute 
for religious studies, which thus demonstrates 
its concern with the topics discussed. 
chapter entitled “The Political 
Basis Reconstruction,” calls for rethinking 
the place the state. His two propositions 
are that must give our belief the 
unlimited national sovereignty and 
that must set the community above the 
state. Writing “The Economic Basis Re- 
construction,” Buell attempts steer 
middle course between what thinks are the 
dangers from the extreme right (inflation, ham- 
pering trade) and the dangers from the left 
(loss freedom, “bureaucracy”). “would 
like see this postwar economic problem 
through private initiative.” 

“The Cultural Basis Reconstruction,” 


which emphasizes the power the cultural 
controls over man’s behavior. His chapter might 
well have been called “the reconstruction 
the cultural base,” for stresses the obsoles- 
cence many the basic assumptions our 
culture. Clyde Eagleston discussion 
construction International Law,” notes four 
ways which international law has been defec- 
tive insufficient: (1) does not cover many 
important fields international relations. 
inability the use force was and 
the greatest defect international law .”; 
(2) There adequate way make new law 
and change the old; (3) There has been 
adequate procedure for enforcing the law. The 
United States, for example, has refused sub- 
mit compulsory adjudication disputes; and 
(4) International law lacks moral foundation 
and support. Eagleston hopeful that the war 
may break old patterns thought and make 
possible the further development international 
law. 

Space does not permit discussion other 
interesting chapters “Education the Post- 
war World.” “Labor the Postwar World,” “The 
Emerging Role Government,” “Opinion Mak- 
ing the Postwar World,” “Lessons from the 
League.” None the essays makes any startling 
new contributions knowledge, but several 
them are very good general statements the 
problems with which they deal, and thus they 
fulfill their purposes well. the reviewer 
encouraging see that some religious leaders 
are concerned with these problems crucial 
contemporary importance. 

MILTON YINGER 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


Man the Measure. KAHLER. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. Pp. 
700. $5.00. 

Kahler’s interpretative survey history de- 
rives its major theme from the self-transcend- 
ence conception man which was voiced 
Max Scheler. This theme has been stated with 
much cogency Reinhold Niebuhr the first 
three chapters his Nature and Destiny 
Man. Kahler seeks demonstrate its empirical 
validity re-telling the concrete history 
western civilization. the period from primi- 
tive man the end classical antiquity 
interpreted terms “the formation the 
human individual,” the process detachment 
and discernment non-self from self, mani- 
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fest largely the gradual rise world religion; 
the period the Renaissance completes and 
emancipates the individual and his intellect from 
superhuman rule the process secularization; 
while the modern period man seen strug- 
gling through the anarchy his secularized 
world “toward clearly conceived, objective 
world nature and toward conscious, or- 
ganized human collectivity” (p. 21), unified 
secular world, the “Kingdom Man.” 

Although Kahler has adopted much the 
intellectual framework crisis philosophy, 
discloses methodological doubts the 
validity seeking verify high-order abstrac- 
tions concrete history. basically ambiva- 
lent toward the tools scientific inquiry. 
accepts their rise instance and evidence 
self-transcendence, and holds that they must 
and will used build the future; but 
resents them tools and can not bring himself 
their consistent use his own thinking. 
can deny that “the new order (will) created 
the pure idea” (p. 640); yet many points 
imputes ideological causation major se- 
quences events. Since “spirit comprises 
and moves the human organism whole” 
(p. 13) apparently unnecessary make 
rigorous distinctions between ideas and actions 
and behavior. suggests, way refuting 
Marxian determinism, that the decisive aspects 
“spirit” may different different epochs 
(p. 295); but does not amplify this for rigor- 
ous application self-conscious sociology 
culture. 

Kahler perhaps least novel his theory 
that social organization evolves from the sacred 
community (“species” “tribe,” his termi- 
nology) secular society collective”), 
that community pre-existent individ- 
uals with common purposes. This theme, devel- 
oped without reference Cooley, Park, 
Becker Redfield host Hegelian and 
post-Hegelian precursors, not proven 
the empirical course social evolution 
Kahler’s selective handling historical fact. 
Kahler simply adopts Levy-Bruhl’s theory 
participation demonstrate his starting-point 
primitive society, playing down all evidence 
individuality secularity antiquity. For 
his polar antithesis, his logic fails wrestle 
convincingly with what has been the major 
problem social philosophy since Rousseau, 
namely, how derive collective purpose from 
aggregate individuals. noteworthy that 
Kahler can accept “the unam- 
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biguous, although historical product; 
“community” alone requires definition. 

Just the same, Kahler has read thoughtfully 
several hundred standard historical works 
and monographs, and his reflections deserve 
little respect. Viewed from his relatively 
standpoint, historical movements and episodes 
acquire fresh meanings for the patient reader. 
There not only substance, his subtle 
demonstration the ways which religioys 
reform movements even the Middle Ages 
promoted secularization, his masterly 
summation the rise world economy. There 
are also conceptions which the hands the 
historical sociologist may prove useful tools for 
the analysis culture and social 

Kahler dispenses with all systematic distinc. 
tions between basis and superstructure, such 
survived even Scheler, discriminates religion, 
science, art, politics and economics many 
different aspects man’s transcendence which 
counterpart this view that Kahler does 
find these fields activity empirically 
tinguishable early stages society, and that 


regards their autonomy historical prod- 
uct. His handling this insight becomes fairly 
satisfactory approaches the Renaissance 
and modern times. Here art, science and 
economy enter the discussion for the first 
and politics definitely divorced from religion. 
Suggestive too are his efforts find unconscious 
configurating principles operative the con- 
scious autonomy the major fields human 
activity. 

second suggestion even more pragmatit 
value his precise distinction, the field 
politics, between tribe, nation, state, democracy 
and socialist state. Kahler employs these concep- 
tions with great power his interpretation 
the background the present crisis. His 
cept “private collectives” also illuminating. 

Kahler’s work, while not likely point the 
way social scientists for the self-transcendence 
their specialties, has other merits than tha 
being tract for the times for 
Nevertheless, will bring aid and comfort 
those who believe that history moves 
toward planned society collectives”), 


organized economically for the welfare man 
rather than for the production commodities, 
under the form “economic, dynamic and uni- 
versal” democracy; and that this society 
realized will vitalized the religion 
humanism, which will reincorporate itself the 
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LELAND JENKS 


Wellesley College 


Characteristics the American Negro. Edited 
Orro New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii 409. $4.00. 

Characteristics the American Negro offers 
directed the Swedish researcher Gunnar 

and financed the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York. The book essentially 
monographs. The editor has made 

only occasional changes phraseology and has 
allowed some overlapping material kept 
the several sections. This repetition seems 

worth-while from the pedagogical standpoint 

otherwise the feeling that each section com- 

plete itself would probably have been lost. 

Part presents discussion the alleged 

traits the Negro—of the stereotypes offered 

number White and Negro authors. The 

reader forced take faith the typicality 

the beliefs these authors. True, John- 
son who wrote this section realizes that his 

sources may not have been systematically chosen 

that the alleged traits may not true 

characteristics. Yet does far say: 

‘If can deduct from the popular stereotypes 

the social judgments and the implications 
inferiority and the exaggerations, may have 
left body belief and opinion which affords 
considerable insight into the traits the sub- 
ordinate group” (p. 17). The editor wisely ap- 
pends footnote this point the effect that 
while Johnson’s theory plausible has far 
not been verified. 

the author the second and third 

parts the book, course well qualified 

treat tests Negro intelligence and 
the experimental studies Negro personality. 

His theoretical position and treatment are essen- 

tially those his earlier book race. His 

environmentalistic stand seems rather solid 


ground for all his extensive attention the 
questionable “Iowa Studies.” Klineberg does 
state that these studies have been attacked but 
the major attacker only footnote. 
Studies other colored races receive almost 
much attention these sections those 
the Negro. However, such attention justified 
that the difficulties inherent racial testing 
and personality evaluation are almost every- 
where similar. 
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Horowitz the author the chapters 
Part which devoted the topic race 
attitudes. His treatment thoughtful through- 
out and covers very large area—the nature 
attitude, attitudes children, attitudes and 
sectional differences the United States, atti- 
tudes and rural-urban differences, attitudes 
Negroes and Whites, attitudes and social classes, 
attitudes and personal factors, and suggested 
hypotheses for further research. Attitude meas- 
urement has its many difficulties, Horowitz 
clearly points out. And among the most recently 
discovered one (reported Gauging Public 
Opinion Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1944) 
which will certainly appear the next edition 
Horowitz’s monograph. This difficulty issues 
from the fact that Negro pollers Negro atti- 
tudes are found gather data different from 
those gathered White pollers. Presumably the 
Negro pollers get closer the basic Negro 
attitudes. 

Part deals with the many problems asso- 
ciated with the hybrid and miscegenation. 
Though the authors, Wirth and Gold- 
hamer, have done splendid job covering the 
field, painfully apparent that the problems 
under discussion, particularly those having 
with the physical and personal characteristics 
the hybrid, are and large too complicated 
for the tools present-day social science. The 
authors end their section with this interesting 
paragraph: “It likely, then, that the future 
the mulatto distinct group will play de- 
creasingly important role Negro society; and 
that the process which began the time 
emancipation make the mulattoes’ destiny 
dependent largely the destiny the total 
Negro group will complete itself the coming 
generations” (p. 369). 

The last section devoted study 
mental disease among Negroes (B. Malzberg, 
author). brief and followed an- 
notated bibliography. The data show the New 
York State Negro have far more than his 
share mental disorder. Whether this phe- 
nomenon occurs also the Deep South cannot 
learned, the insanity statistics there are 
too inadequate for good analyses made. 
The author would seem justified his 
belief that the economic, social, and cul- 
tural handicaps the Negro that are primarily 
responsible for his measure ill-health” (p. 
395). 

the time the layman has finished his read- 
ing this volume will probably wonder just 
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what the characteristics the Negro really are. 
For certainly the present studies will not have 
given him clean-cut picture. But least these 
critiques will have done much clear the way 
for the studies which hoped will come 
when better tools are developed. Then and only 
then will the answers emerge. 
FARNSWORTH 
Stanford University 


The Jewish Community Russia 1772-1844. 
Isaac New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 300. $3.50. 

History the Jews Vilna. COHEN. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
America. 1943. Pp. xxiii 531. $2.50. 
Despite the destruction the nationhood 

the Jews two thousand years ago, and their 

international dispersion they have various 
times and places retained considerable degree 
self government. Particularly the medieval 
period Christianity, when there was law 
equalizing all the nationals state and each 
corporate group governed itself according 
immemorial traditions, the Jews possessed con- 
siderable autonomy. This remained true spite 
the vast anti-Jewish discriminatory legisla- 
tion. The Jews were regarded separate estate 

fiscal unit responsible for particular taxes. 

The eighteenth century trend toward emancipa- 

tion resulted recession Jewish self gov- 

ernment; indeed the enlightened despotism 

Joseph and the egalitarianism the French 

Revolution renunciation the 

Jews their autonomy. During the nineteenth 

century the Jews Western Europe lost their 

self rule and retained only religious differentia- 
tion. Since Russia’s “medieval” period lasted 
into the nineteenth century Jewish self govern- 
ment also had longer span life there. 
Levitats’ volume, following out the main 
theoretical line Salo Baron’s history 
the Jewish community, traces the history 
the autonomous Jewish community (Kahal) 
Russia between 1772 and 1844, during the period 
when the government recognized officially 
the legal governing body. spite the pompous 
declarations regarding Jewish equality Cath- 
erine and Alexander and the rights vouch- 
safed Jews the Law, the Russian government 

did not treat the Jews equals (e.g., denied 

them proportionate representation municipal 

government); yet expected the Jews surren- 
der their national institutions. 
The plain fact that Jews were treated 


special objects legislation, different from 
every other group Russian society. Even 


the law enunciated the theory Jewish equality 
re 1gi0t 


schools 


faulty enforcement particularly the 


authorities. The attitude intolerance toward 


Jews, deeply ingrained the structure the 
Russian state and scarcely mollified the 
lated utterances enlightened monarchs, finally 
culminated the virtual destruction Jewish 
autonomy, yet without the grant real 
pation. 

But long the Kahal survived con- 
tinued retain firm control over the educa- 
tional, religious, judicial, and socio-economic 
aspects Jewish life. This was accomplished 
partly through legal compulsion, i.e., gover- 
ment delegated powers taxation and 
ing, partly through voluntary obedience the 
Jews. This inner solidarity which was expressed 
willingness discipline violators, enabled 
the Kahal conduct “state within state.” 
Had the Russian autocracy been willing pro- 
vide for the various needs the Jewish com- 
munity through other instrumentalities than the 
Kahal, e.g., through universal civic emancipa- 
tion, might have succeeded neutralizing the 
autonomous Jewish institutions immemorial 
age. 

There were yet but few intra-group con- 
flicts disrupt the comparative homogeneity 
the Jewish group and such centrifugal move- 
ments were operation were designed not 
destroy the Kahal but transform some- 
how. Thus the evangelical movement 
ism sought only control the Kahal; the 
enlightenment (Haskalah) was comparatively 
weak focus opposition and 
masses, who were comparatively free class 
consciousness, had yet too little momentum. 
Hence the community organization was still 
sufficiently strong able transfer most 
the functions the Kahal the various 
subsidiary organizations—charitable, educational, 
religious, and occupational, when the abolition 
the Kahal was forced Nicholas 

The decline the Jewish self government 
had begun earlier under Catherine II, when the 
autonomy had been limited religious matters 
only. Nicholas sought accomplish this de- 
struction Jewish self rule force, viz., par- 
ticularly the withdrawal various privileges, 
such having all taxes diverted the Crown, 
and the imposition various obligations 
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such conscription. Furthermore, mindful 
the importance the cultural heritage per- 
uating the Jews endeavored combat the 


where the influence the Talmud 


would combatted. The majority the Jews 
remained faithful the community activities 
and only the scum served Nicholas captors 
and tax farmers. 

Levitats’ studiously documented study traces 
the various stages Russian legislation the 
Kahal, and various provisions the organized 


Jewish community regulating taxation, military 


service, including the impact conscription 
the Jewish community, and compulsory en- 
lightenment. analyzes the mechanisms 
communal organization, the officialdom, and the 
various types associations (Chevra). great 
interest the analysis the various functions 
the community, viz., economic regulation, 
and the varied religious, educational, and social 
the organization charity, the 
treatment the sick, and the procedures the 
burial societies. There much instructive ma- 
terial here for the student the sociology 
religion. This volume has long and useful 
bibliography and index. 

During the period following that analyzed 
Levitats, the fall Czarism 1917, 
number Jewish autonomous institutions 
remained despite the various competing agencies 
sponsored the government, e.g., the Crown 
Rabbi and the Synagogue Board. But the 


brought full emancipation the Jews. fierce 


wave assimilation beat over them; and 
the other hand the principle cultural auton- 
omy prevalent Russia made possible the 
colonization new autonomous territories and 


the creation new forms subnational cul- 
ture. addition the Russians made the most 


consistent and energetic attempt destroy the 


virus antisemitism. possible that the 


pattern drawn the new Russia complete 


emancipation, legally guaranteed and socially 
enforced, and cultural autonomy for the 
various subgroups, brings closer one solution 
the “Jewish problem.” But the effect the 


newer Russian conditions Jewish autonomy 


and assimilation has yet traced full 
detail. 

Israel Cohen’s attractive book the History 
the Jews Vilna another the Jewish 
Communities Series, some the earlier volumes 
which have been analyzed earlier issues 


the Review. Vilna was one the most impor- 
tant Jewish centers Europe and indeed was 
known the “Jerusalem Lithuania.” Coming 
into being the sixteenth century the Jewish 
community there exerted great influence East- 
ern Europe spite wars and persecutions, 
and played large role the period studied 
Levitats. This engrossing biography the Jew- 
ish community Vilna brought date 
epilogue which describes its devastation 
the Nazis who exterminated the Jews there. 
EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 


Hunter College 


Levy. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. Pp. 166. $1.00. 

Welfare workers have seldom excelled 
knowledge of, sense of, the use of, public 
relations. The heritage from the dominantly 
private agency field when the “public” was 
either tractable board limited group 
coaxable givers may not have been without its 
effect, particularly during the early days when 
many private agency workers were catapulted 
into the hurly-burly public welfare program. 
Regardless explanations there ques- 
tion but that the administration public wel- 
fare has been limited because this lack 
knowing how deal realistically with people. 

Mr. Levy’s case history the relations main- 
tained between state department public as- 
sistance and its “public” revealing document 
the intricacies and delicacies involved. There 
considerable emphasis upon such items 
information through the press, information 
through the speaking voice, and information 
through publications. Indeed there real case 
for titling this volume “Informational Service” 
rather than public relations. This said not un- 
kindly, but reflection the underemphasis 
chapter four (the Department’s Relations 
with Special Groups). 

ARTHUR FINK 

Decatur, Georgia 


Handbook American Institutions for Delin- 
quent Volume IV, Virginia-North 
Carolina. Edited Austin 
New York: The Osborne Association, 1943. 
Pp. +754. price indicated. 

This latest the Osborne Association hand- 
books surpasses even the high quality its 
predecessors. The reader may find this book 
detailed descriptions and critical analyses the 
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institutions these two states, practical sugges- 
tions for their further improvement and valu- 
able statements general principles and specific 
practices, the application which would benefit 
any state. Yet these Osborne principles still rely 
chiefly upon individualized programs. They give 
only secondary place group approaches 
which sociologists have faith. 

This fourth volume dealing with Virginia and 
North Carolina pictures progress even diffi- 
cult war years states which have set standards 
ahead those the country whole. Among 
the most distinctive features described note 
the following: 


Relatively high quality leadership de- 
spite many losses due the war. 

Recent centralization control which has 
gone further Virginia than North 
Carolina. 

Trends toward merit system appoint- 
ments not yet fully achieved. 

Commitment children juvenile 
courts Virginia the State Depart- 
ment Public Welfare, that only ap- 
propriate cases will institutionalized. 

Progressive classification systems, though 
varying quality. 

Temporary care Virginia four cen- 
tral receiving homes. 

unusual degree student government 
and group participation Samarcand 
Manor, one North Carolina’s institu- 
tions for delinquent girls. 

Considerable use many institutions 
trained recreational leaders with attractive 
programs. 

Case work varying quality but playing 

real part both states. 

Corporal punishment not entirely elimi- 

nated but apparently the way out. 


Not all ideal, course. These states still 
carry the burden separate institutions for 
Negroes and whites. There need for more 
adequate care feebleminded delinquents. The 
war weakening personnel. Funds and salaries 
are inadequate. There lack field workers 
North Carolina. Girls who have failed get 
along with boys are still “trained” get along 
with boys traditionally one-sex institutions. 
Neither the state authorities nor the Osborne 
Association seem realize that individualized 
case work program cannot usually alter behavior 
patterned group and community experience, 
and which also the by-product the general 
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culture—this spite clubs and bit 
student participation here and there. 

‘The reviewer also feels that this 
handbook fails convey the reader 
atmosphere and philosophy these 
which presumably constitutes their most sig. 


4q 


col 
for 


nificant less tangible influence. For 


can the best these institutions for girls 
velop today workable philosophy relations 
between the sexes? Can they successfully take 
few hundred girls and cause them 


penance for hundreds thousands girls and 


boys who have violated the old code? Can they, 
with the best systems, win them away from 


their increasingly normal “unconventional” 


havior, these girls leave the institution 
convinced that they have been unjustly 
nated against? Might not applicatoin the 
sociologist’s knowledge differential group life 
and the general culture revolutionize (or abolish) 
some these institutions? 
Tart 
University 


Diagnosis Our Time. Kart 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 195. $3.00. 

Karl Mannheim’s Diagnosis Our Time is, 
effect, brief extension Man and Society 
when read with the larger book mind that 
justifies its title, for the tendency the new 
book not much diagnose the social dis- 
orders today suggest the first steps 
toward their cure. 

Very properly, Doctor Mannheim 
himself his fellow sociologists; for knows 


that part the weakness modern society 


exhibits derives precisely from the incapacity 
for understanding the need for action and for 


feudal 


tions. 


brute 
This 
Benton 


through 


participating action that academic groups, 


whose knowledge too often lacks prospective 
reference pragmatic sanctions, have shown. 
“Neither democratic tolerance nor scientific 
jectivity,” warns (page 73), “demand that 
should never take stand for what believe 
true, nor that should avoid discussing 
the final values and objects life.” 
Recalling Comte’s famous words, 
Mannheim has this book devoted himself 
finding common ground for the party order 
and the party progress. analyzes the 
temporary situation with view pointing 
what that pioneer British sociologist, Victot 
Branford, called The Third Alternative, what 
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and bit Mannheim calls The Third Way: con- 
there. not, Mannheim one Branford’s 
hat this continuators. sees that while the chief 
the reader thinkers the nineteenth century took 
these institutions granted the forces making for continuity, 
their most sig. integration, these forces are just neces- 
nce. For for survival now they were during the 
ions for girls period. Freedom cannot mean the com- 
successfully take pattern. Rejecting the laissez-faire 
use them freedom from plan, Doctor Mann- 
ands girls rather asks how freedom provided 
code? Can they planning, through planning, both the 
them away from methods and the decision objectives. 
For Doctor Mannheim, the critical point 
the institution this question the problem valua- 
unjustly How are common values established, 
pplicatoin the without such values plan only the 
rential group existing social habits the 
(or abolish) pressure some dominating minority. 

planning—I would except Walter Rathenau and 
Benton MacKaye and Hobson—have not 
themselves. Even Thorstein Veblen 
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ARL that general staff engineers would 
ity Press, 1944 


through their operational skills have all the data 
necessary for the wise ordering economic 
Our Time is, all economic choices were 
fan and Society the calculations for basic rations 
mind that that were simple when more than one 
ncy the new involved, with the possibility dif- 
the social ferent dietetic habits and observances. 
the first Our planners have been simple minded be- 
cause they took their own values for granted 
believed that they were universal, would 
for knows through education, become so. But the 
decade that saw the worldwide distribution 
the incapacity the radio and the motion picture, saw the 
action and for beginning the totalitarian war against the 
groups, Values rational science and democracy. Only 
cks prospective innocent can now think that our mechanical 
have shown. will its very nature bring with 
scientific consensus. Hence Doctor Mannheim’s 
demand that “The first step taken the 
discussing policy will consist giving their com- 
life.” disinterest valuations.” For the word 
words, Doctor democracy one should perhaps substitute, more 
oted himself the and educators 
the the essays this book, “The Problem 
pointing out Youth Modern Society” and “Education, 
ologist, Victor Sociology, and the Problem Social Aware- 
ernative, what form minor side-excursions 


main problem. the final long essay, 
“Towards New Social Philosophy,” that Doc- 
tor Mannheim comes grip with his thesis, 
his treatment ethics, religion, and 
matic experience.” The merit Doctor Mann- 
heim’s discussion here not that provides 
any conclusive answers but that exemplifies 
the spirit and method which the problem 
may usefully approached. This chapter in- 
cludes, among other things, salutary criticism 
the concept adjustment, and the section 
the “sociological meaning paradigmatic 
experience” one those brief summations 
that strike the very heart the subject. 

establishing the belief that the process 
group survival today bound with the estab- 
lishment common values ultimate ends— 
other words, with religion—Doctor Mann- 
heim incidentally gives support funda- 
mental generalization Benjamin Kidd’s, one 
rejected indignantly most his scientific 
contemporaries, though was put forward inde- 
pendently our time Henri Bergson, his 
two sources morality and religion. This 
the belief that religion, far from being wiped 
out the progress scientific rationalism, 
would inevitably resuscitated that very 
fact, order ensure group survival against 
the individual’s “rational” tendency pursue 
his private gratifications the group’s expense. 

About the contents adequate modern 
religion, about the proportion the archaic 
the contemporary, the unconscious the 
rational, the collective the personal, there 
much ground for discussion and practical ex- 
periment. its necessity, Doctor Mannheim 
has little doubt Comte did. Those who 
reject Doctor Mannheim’s analysis 
remedy will have show what other terms 
survival possible—or openly confess that sur- 
vival itself does not interest them. 

Lewis 

Stanford University 


The Development Frederick Jackson Turner 
Reprinted from the Transactions the 
Colonial Society Massachusetts, Vol. 
XXXIV. Pp. 283-352. price given. 

The title this brochure accurately de- 
scribes its contents. Although biographical, 
does not traffic chatty details about whether 
the great man liked his coffee with cream for 
breakfast, but pursues its strictly intellectual 
topic strictly intellectual level. interest 
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sociologists will the numerous passages 
referring Turner sociological historian,” 
writing history.” Amusement for some meth- 
odologists will provided the amateurish 
definitions the roles history and sociology 
respectively; here sample: “Where the 
labor the sociologist ended, the task the 
historian began. His was the function explain- 
ing how that which was had come be.” From 
this apparent that although some sociolo- 
gists wish treat history auxiliary disci- 
pline, there body historians equally de- 
termined treat sociology auxiliary disci- 
pline. The possibilities gratifying controversy 
opened such remarks seem almost 
endless, but some will tempted 
ignore the debate favor the application 
methodological principles empirical research— 
short, favor sawing wood. 
BECKER 
University Wisconsin 


The Puritan Family. Morcan. 
Boston: Trustees the Public Library, 1944. 
Pp. 118. $1.00. 

These Religion and Domestic Re- 
lations Seventeenth-Century New England” 
are well documented with abundant sources and 
helpfully illustrated with facsimiles from the 
sources. The material has been well assimilated 
and the result entertaining and instructive. 

The distinctive chapter the final essay 
“Puritan Tribalism” which the author under- 
takes show that “the Puritans became 
concerned for the salvation their children 
that they forgot the universal significance 
the Christian gospel. Instead spreading their 
faith abroad, they tried entail their own 
progeny. The first Reformers “had won 
their way converting their enemies. But 
the opening the seventeenth century the 
evangelical fire was burning low. save 
one’s children for the cause naturally seemed 
more important than wresting hardened sinners 
from the hands powerful enemy.” Little 
was done the New England settlers toward 
the conversion the savages the horde 
ungodly immigrants. The Puritans “preached 
and coaxed and prayed order save their 
own children for Christ, but they let the rest 
the world freely Hell.” John Cotton’s 
“The Covenant God’s Free Grace” left 
poor sinners “an avenue which enter the 
Covenant they could get into good 
family, servants marriage. But Cotton 
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did not stop press the point—nor did 
scholar 


any other Puritan minister return 


length any other place. Rather the minister; 
did their best make difficult for 
The Puritans had neat theological played 
for this neglect the mass men. The social 
ment was simple: comparatively few people 
saved anyhow, and those who (sic!) integra 
church, therefore, neglecting large Thus 
tion the population neglects very few 
tial The Puritan system failed, the 
cause the Puritans relied upon their children 
provide the church with members and the state 
with citizens. Even when became apparent 
that their children were not the task, they 
did not take the obvious step looking for 

outside the pale, and the natural consequence New 
was their downfall.” 1944. 
ARTHUR Here 

Sterling College 
soc 

Disorganization, Personal and Social. 
Mowrer. Philadelphia: Lippincott fession: 


Company, 1942. Pp. 682. price ordi 
indicated. man 
The author states the preface that “The higher 


purpose this book present systematic 
analysis some the major problems per- 
sonal and social disorganization.” The analysis 
centers around the thesis that inter-causal 
lation exists between social and personal exalt 
disorganization implies the necessity knowing 
what comprises the social organization sens 
The social organization may hypothetically 
actually however, this never the case, since 
some instability characteristic all societies 
Social instability varies widely nature and 
degree from one society another. 

Since from the author’s point view, 
ciety and the individual are complementary 
aspects” the same thing, the social life, 
neither personal nor social disorganization Vitupera 
studied independently the other. From this see 
point view, the author proceeds show the resist 
variety discordant elements modern say 
ciety. The author pays generous tribute 
Cooley and his followers for their 
his own basic concepts. 

The book well written and graphically “inte 
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Every page bears the mark ripe 
and refined thought. 
have only one criticism make. seems 
that the light the original thesis, 
amount emphasis given the part 
the individual the “genesis” 
social disorganization. For instance: any 
variant behavior which disturbs the 
the attitude systems within the 
personality represents personal disorganization. 
social change, social disorganization, and 
personal disorganization all have their genesis 
the variant behavior individuals.” (page 26) 
Tabular materials which the graphs and 
are based are provided the appendix. 
REINHARDT 
University Nebraska 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1944. Pp. 467. $5.00. 

Here remarkable book, book that 
major achievement Ameri- 
social science, confession faith, and 
action. vital significance for the pro- 
fessional sociologist, still cannot judged 
ordinary academic standards; every thinking 
man whose intellectual fare chosen from levels 
higher than that Reader’s Digest will find 
these pages. review can 


justice the wealth scholarship and wisdom 


incorporate; have read the book three 
times, and with each reading find fresh sources 
exaltation and new reasons for humility. 

me, least, Mumford has long been 
remote and somewhat awesome figure, possessed 
sensitivity few can claim, and yet 
“scientifically” suspect because the aura 
the “intellectual” that hovers about him. Even 
those who have long suspected that the 
disparagement the “intellectual” some 
American sociologists has been the outgrowth 


envy, that aura has forbidding tinge. 


you add this the fact that some recent 
far-flung surveys man and his ways have been 
characterized brutal dogmatism and boastful 
see why Mumford has considerable degree 
resistance overcome where most workaday 
are concerned. own experience 
affords any ground for prophecy, however, 
say positively that those who will read 
few the opening pages this book will find 


themselves continuing the end, and though 


may not share enthusiasm, the curse 
“intellectual” will last lifted. 
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Third what must now call Mumford’s 
great trilogy, the present volume, the author’s 
own statement, introductory the other two 
fundamental sense. other words, the 
rationale Technics and Civilization and The 
Culture Cities was not and could not clearly 
apparent when these volumes were published 
1934 and 1938, respectively. Only now does 
The Condition Man provide the background 
against which the outline the two earlier 
treatises can sharply discerned. 

And the background somber one; rarely 
the long perspective history, says Mum- 
ford, has the estate humanity been fraught 
with the potentialities doom. can still 
saved, but the sands are running out; our 
author puts it, “unless now rebuild ourselves, 
all our external triumphs will crumble” (page 
423). 

Thus the tone, the mood, the all-pervading 
thesis this book. What its argument and the 
evidence brought forward its support? Let 
say once that the argument 
means simple, and that any summary statement 
will border travesty. Perhaps direct 
quotation will reduce the unfairness the in- 
escapable minimum: 

The emergence man from his purely animal 
state consists the constant, increase the ratio 
higher needs lower needs, and the fuller 
contribution his vitalities and energies the 
molding more richly endowed and more fully 
expressive personalities. The great gains that 
were made technics during the last few centuries 
were largely offset philosophy that either 
denied the validity man’s higher needs that 
sought foster only that limited set interests 
which enlarged the power science and gave scope 
power personality. moment when vast 
surplus was available for the goods leisure and 
culture, the very ideals leisure and culture were 
cast into disrepute—except when they could 
turned profit. Here lies the core the inner 
crisis that has afflicted our civilization for least 
two centuries (page 414). 

Here are echoes Toynbee, Burckhardt, 
Friedell, Spengler, Freud, and, particular, 
Victor Branford and Patrick Geddes. Yet, 
matter how many predecessors have advanced 
essential argument and matter 
how intense his discipleship may where 
Geddes concerned, entitled say with 
the Ayr farmer, melked three hunder’ coos 
for it, but the butter mak’ ain.” The 
cogent use Mumford has made the vital ideas 
his forerunners, plus his own penetrating 
insights, give him the rank distinctly 
original thinker. 
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The supporting evidence gleaned from 
wide variety sources. setting forth his 
conception the human personality, for exam- 
ple, Mumford draws upon the most recent types 
social-psychological investigation; his stand- 
point essentially the same that Shaler, 
Cooley, and Mead, but the data modern 
social psychiatry carry him far beyond mere 
standpoints. sure, occasionally seems 
traffic too freely with the psychoanalysts, but 
plain that uses their contributions with 
the greatest caution. His treatment the 
medieval world marked similar reserve, 
for while brings many facts show how 
personality and society were organically inter- 
woven some levels and periods the Middle 
Ages, pains point out that all was not 
sweetness and light during what some modern 
exponents Roman Catholic totalitarianism 
call “The Thirteenth, Greatest Centuries.” 
One might indefinitely thus detailing 
Mumford’s circumspect use the available evi- 
dence, but man perfect and review 
should other than rhapsody. 

The reservation implicit the last sentence 
arises with reference Mumford’s discussion 
capitalism, absolutism, and Protestantism. 
takes upon himself the task refuting what 
thinks Max Weber’s doctrine, but 
quite clear that not familiar with even the 
available English literature the capitalism- 
Calvinism controversy, say nothing the 
voluminous discussions German. particular, 
Mumford would have been spared number 
his more flagrant misinterpretations had 
taken the trouble read Parsons’ review 
Robertson the Journal Political Economy, 
Weber’s “Antikritisches Schluszwort” the 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
The whole the Weber controversy 
hinges the definition capitalism used; 
any systematically prosecuted wealth-getting 
capitalism, then course Weber was wrong— 
but not Weber’s definition followed. con- 
siderable degree free enterprise, the absence 
system just price, the presence 
wage system, and number other crucial 
criteria must inserted the critic not 
simply knock down straw man. Moreover, 
the fact that Weber was making use what 
called “ideal type” (ambiguous term!) 
must held firmly view. All this Mum- 
ford ignores overlooks, but his resulting mis- 
interpretation after all only minor blemish 
body evidence whose cogency and es- 
sential validity remain unaffected thereby. 
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The range evidence drawn upon sty 
pendous, and Mumford wears his learning 
refreshing contrast the pedants and 
inflated encyclopedists who have recently 
ported themselves the field 
sociology. The absence footnotes, charts, ang 
tables regretted, but such omission 
doubtless necessary treatise designed 
reach the widest possible audience. After all, the 
text itself, closepacked spite its 
flow, bears witness the intensive research 
lies back some its apparently casual 
speculative conclusions. Further, the 
phy, means exhausting all the 
used, testifies the solid character 
ford’s workmanship. 

Perhaps the most interesting and effective 
type evidence presented the array 
ings (unfortunately black and white only) 
inserted strategic points. With claim 
exhaustiveness precise classification, 
author has used art history very shrewd 
way. Those who claim that his illustrations are 
hand-picked have least the task selecting 
equally persuasive contradictory data—and 
the present reviewer’s scanty knowledge art 
history affords him any ground for the assertion, 
willing say that rebuttal will very 
difficult. 

conclusion, few highlights may noted 
random: the apt analysis the picnic 
social phenomenon (pages 296-300); Masonry 
example the kind association arising 
fill the gap between the atomic individual and 
the omnipotent state (pages 311-314); the 
sharply worded comments Roman Catholic 
tendencies support totalitarianism (page 
368); the slashing assault social Darwinism 
(pages 345-351); and finally the ardently 
held doctrine the “whole man,” reaching the 
level true eloquence the eulogy Patrick 
Geddes (pages 381-390). 

too much expect that this magnificent 
treatise will find equal favor with all 
Certainly those value-monotheists who 
the shrine positivistic science will 
The Condition Man—if they read it. 
value-polytheists our motley array, 
will find themselves deeply and perhaps abiding 
influenced Mumford’s message, and 
tempted say that Geddes’ motto, Vivend 
vital experience gained through the 
such book. 

Howarp 

The University Wisconsin 
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